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Rogers Hall School 

Lowell, assackusetts 


Jn jUkmoram 

On December 22nd, Mrs. Eliza P. Underhill, the first principal of Rogers 
Hall, died in her eighty-ninth year at her old family home in Derry Village, New 
Hampshire. Principal of the school from its founding in 1892 until 1910, when 
she was succeeded by her sister, Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Mrs. Underhill con- 
tributed not only to the success of the Rogers Hall she loved so dearly, but also 
to the general progress of education for young women. 

She possessed a vivid personality, remarkable energy, business sagacity, 
a keen sense of humor, and a great deal of personal charm. In spite of her long 
illness, Mrs. Underhill’s courage and genuine interest in Rogers Hall girls of her 
generation and the present never faltered. 

We offer our deepest sympathy to the members of her family, particularly 
to her daughter, Dorothy, and her sister, Miss Mary Parsons, with whom she 
made her home. 
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Yol. 52 Mid-Winter, 1945 No. 1 


That sound echoing throughout the R. H. menage isn’t just the howl of 
“the old New England weather” but also a general sigh of relief. Our first term 
has ended ! And quite a saga it has been, both national and domestic. 

The national outlook was, of course, ELECTION; or should we say 
ELECTion. Our fluted columns harbored a veritable tempest of political fervor. 
Campaigning was more than evident in a major display of gaudy and eloquent 
buttons. We even held an election at R. II. and, needless to say, if vje had been 
twenty-one 

Here at school the Cae-Kava hockey game, club suppers, week-end 
adventures of various types, and the wonderful P. A. fete loomed large on the fall 
horizon. It struck an incongruously sad note in senior hearts to know that flaming 
trees and shining autumn skies were crossed forever from our R. H. life. 

Starred in red letters among pre-holiday functions were Christmas 
Vespers, Glee Club Christmas carols and the traditional pageant, the latter 
presented with the usual finesse of the Dramatic Group and the Glee Club. 

Now we’re in a world of rosy cheeks, nipped by the cold; eyes, starred by 
the return P. A. dance and forthcoming invitations, and all strangely blurred 
by an encounter with an odd phenomenon called “mid-years”. Skating and 
Operetta rehearsals are our headlines. May our winter term be as wonderful 
as its predecessor. 
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MUSIC 

What is this thing’ that hovers over all, 
Among the tiny grasses and the elms so tall ? 
I feel its presence in a rushing stream, 

And in the silver moonlight ’s ghostly gleam. 
It dances on the crest of every breeze, 

And flits with robins in the maple trees. 
Ev$n thunder and the darkest night 
Cannot repress its effervescent might. 


’Tis always with me, we shall never part. 
For ’tis the carefree music of my heart. 


Elizabeth Reilly, ’45 
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FIRST NIGHT 

The sun crept cautiously through the awakening sky, and slowly pushed 
its beams into my open window and along the soft green carpet until it hit my 
bed, climbed on to the pale amber of my blanket and found its way to my sleeping 
eyes. Teasinglv it moved back and forth across my face until, at length, I was 
compelled to arouse myself from my sound sleep. Still lialf-dazed, I remained 
in bed for several minutes, looking about the room ; and then I realized why I had 
been awakened so early. Hanging on my closet door in all its delicate, glowing 
radiance was the gown in which I was to spend the most important evening of 
my life. 

The dress was white, a beautiful, clean white, with a soft chiffon skirt of 
yards and yards of graceful material that rustled quietly when I walked. The 
bodice was also of white chiffon with long, graceful sleeves ending in tiny cuffs 
that fitted tightly around my wrists. 

The hours seeminglj' dragged by and I became more and more excited as 
the time gradually approached when I would be able to slip into my dress and 
take my part in the performance that was to take place that evening. When that 
moment finally neared, I stood before the long full-length mirror that covered] 
the entire surface of my closet door. My eyes followed the soft lines of my 
beautiful dress; each gather in the skirt was evenly perfect. The soft lights of 
evening played tantalizing tricks with the silvery underskirt that showed through 
just enough to give a sparkling effect. 

With an air of sheer pride for the loveliest costume I had ever owned, I 
literally floated down the luxuriously -white carpeted staircase that seemed 
an endless maze. I walked for miles down the millions of stairs surrounded by 
even more millions of bright stars that all but blinded me as I looked. 

Below, there were more bright lights, the lights of Broadway in all its 
blazing splendor. As I gradually drew nearer, I could see the tiny specks of 
people walking about the streets, some in glamorous evening dresses of extrava- 
gant beauty; others, the perhaps unfortunate ones, looking on with great envy for 
the things of which they can only dream. 

The time had come now as I neared the great earth, the time for which I 
had so long waited. Slowly I drifted downward until finally I landed, quietly, 
gracefull} 7 . As I touched the ground, my glistening skirts spread decoratively 
on the already covered surface. Tonight, I, one tiny flake, made my first public 
appearance. 


Barbara Woodall, ’45 
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KING COBRA 

The natives were scared of this part of the jungle. White men and traders 
avoided it. There was a city — so the story goes — a lost city — the lost city of 
Angleon. No one really knew whether or not it existed, and no one cared to 
investigate as it was impossible to persuade the natives to be guides and the only 
clew there was to it was an old native superstition of doubtful veracity. Never- 
theless, hearing the story so much aroused our curiosity and we decided to follow 
the tale as far into the jungle as we could. Of course everyone thought we were 
crazy, but we wanted to prove once and for all whether there was any truth in 
the story or not. 

We started within the week with the best wishes from everyone and more 
warnings. My friend — we’ll call him Jack here — and I had traveled only a few 
days when we noticed a definite change in the density of the underbrush. We 
went faster and faster — tripping and sometimes falling over roots and vines. 
We traveled even faster when we began to find evidences of man — his old camp 
sites — his weapons — and even his skeletons. Suddenly we broke through the 
trees and in front of us stood a truly awesome sight. Before us were the spires 
of an ancient city! We stood fixed to the ground for a full five minutes, but 
then suddenly, as if struck by lightning, we began running toward the ancient 
ruins, which had long since begun to crumble. While we were searching, I 
happened on a trap door. I called Jack to me, and slowly, even a little fearfully, 
we opened it. We could see nothing below except a dark hole with a narrow 
staircase in it, but following this down we came to a huge room. At first we 
could see nothing, but when our eyes became accustomed to the light, we were 
nearly overcome. Within our grasp was the greatest collection of jewels and 
riches ever before known to man ! Jack pulled himself together more quickly 
than I did and went swiftly over to one of the boxes. The room looked as if it 
were the burial place of a king or prince, because in the middle was a sarcophagus 
and around it were rubies and emeralds of every shape and size. Beyond that 
were figured boxes and it was these that Jack moved to open. All of a sudden, 
without knowing why, I. looked over at him. His face was white. At first I 
couldn’t grasp what he was looking at, but when I heard a hiss and a slight 
rustle, I realized what it was. An old cobra had pulled himself out of the box 
and was lazily coiling itself into a striking position. Jack’s good sense kept him 
from moving, but his keeping his head did him no good. The cobra struck once 
— twice — and then fell back. He was too old to be able to use his fangs so much, 
and, bled of his venom, died, but Jack was already bitten. He could not live. I 
rushed over to him, but it was too late. He was dead. I was panic-stricken. I 
rushed up the narrow stairs and beat at the trap door until my hands bled. Then 
it slowly opened ; I rushed out, but my foot got caught. I pulled, ignoring the 
pain, my fear ringing in my head, and out came my foot mashed beyond recogni- 
tion. I lay on the stones above the cellar, panting, gasping for breath I could 
not get. Finally, overcome by pain and emotion, I fainted and did not awake 
again until a few minutes ago. 


KING COBRA 
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I figure it all must have happened a week ago, because when I look at 
my leg I can see the warning color of a gangrene infection. My whole body has 
been chewed by bugs, and I know that I cannot live more than a few hours. This 
I have written to take my mind off the pain. God knows it will never be found. 
Now Jack is dead and there’s a fortune’s worth of gold beneath this stone I’m 
lying on. I know that I must die, but I wanted to have one final say on earth. 
I’m ready for it, and now I think I’ll go to sleep. 

Mary Frances Longley, ’46 




TIME 

Who is the stranger in my room, 
Whose quiet but relentless pace 
Continues through the light or gloom 
Although I never see his face ? 

His ticking pulse I seem to hear 
When I am tired and want to rest ; 
His measured marching is too near 
When I am weary and oppressed. 

While I am dreaming lazily, 

A striking clock or factory blast 
Awakes me from my reverie 
And warns me he is going fast. 

Only when summer fills the air 
And joy streams in with morning sun 
Am I unconscious of him there ; 
Intangible, mysterious one. 

I wish he’d stay, I wish he’d go ; 

His passing irks me, by my bed, 

But when he leaves my room, I know, 
’Twill be too still and I’ll be dead. 


Patty Lynch, ’45 
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“ AND WITH A HUMAN HEART—” 

Jimmy Evans walked briskly through the fresh snow covering the sidewalk 
of Edgemont Square. He whistled a gay tune that fairly bounced off the 
numerous old buildings that blocked off the square from the main boulevard. 
His brief case swung back and forth in time to his rhythmical step, and he dodged 
past a large gray cat that stood shivering on the curb. He compared each 
number he passed with the one given him at the office, and, finally finding the 
designated house, he stopped to look over his surroundings before entering. The 
brick was of the same dirty red as all the rest on the street ; the four steps leading 
to the age-marked front door were of the same amount, and of the same gray' 
stone quality. In fact, it all looked most uninteresting to the young reporter, as 
he sighed and reached for the small glass-topped doorbell. 

There was a confused rattling from inside before the doorknob finally 
turned, and the thick wooden door opened slowly to reveal a plump, past-middle- 
aged man, who hardly resembled the pictures of the comically painted-faced 
clown in the crisply starched, white suit with its sailor collar, dutch pants, and 
baby bonnet to match. He asked who it was that should have dared to venture 
out in such a night as this, and Jimmy answered in his best “big man from the 
office” manner, “Mr. Bozo? I believe you were expecting me. . . . Jimmy Evans 
of the Daily News?” 

His doubtful thoughts were soon changed to assurance as the white-haired 
man standing in front of him answered slowly, “Yes — I remember now. Do 
come in and sit by the fire where we can talk in comfort.” 

Jimmy followed his host into the large, dully luminated room, and sat 
down in the soft, red velvet-covered chair offered to him ; and Bozo began to talk. 

“I’m just a clown, Jimmy, and not too famous a one at that. I do my 
job, and love it. Seems rather stupid for anyone to want people to laugh at him, 
but I believe God put me on this earth for that sole purpose, and I’m happy to do 
what is easy for me to do. 

“I’ve been in a number of circus companies; I’ve gone all over the world 
just making a fool of myself, but they all seem to like it, and I ’ll keep it up ’till 
they make me stop. 

“You’ll ask Which part of my job I like best, and I’ll tell you, Jimmy, 
[’ll tell you in a little story that took place only two weeks ago. 

“I said I’ve been all over the world, in this country, and those on the 
other side of the two great oceans. I’ve been in almost every kind of circus act, 
too, for when I was much younger, I was in the greatest acrobatic act in the 
industry — at least we thought so. I’ve trained lions, been shot out of a cannon, 
ridden horses bareback, and, finally, when old Father Time began to creep up 
behind me, I didn’t kid myself into believing I could act as spryly as I had when 
I was younger ; so I took up being a clown. 

“There’s really not much to being a clown, even a good one; you just paint 
your face with the silliest expressions you can master, put on some equally as 
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“ AND WITH A HUMAN HEART 

stupid looking clothes, and act crazy. It didn’t take me long to learn how, and I 
laughed as hard as my audience did. 

“I’ve been in the clown business for some forty years now, and have 
known many experiences, both happy and sad ; but it wasn ’t until I was invited 
to act in front of the boys in the Marine Hospital that I fully realized the 
importance of my profession, and was determined more than ever to continue my 
work as long as I could. 

“I arrived at the hospital early in the afternoon, and was taken to my 
‘dressing room’, where I made up as I usually do, white powdered face, bright 
red ‘mammy’ lips, contrasting red wig, white suit, bonnet, workmen’s gloves, and 
gym shoes. When I had completely dressed, I reported to the head nnrse and 
was led to the ward in which I was to perform. 

“The room was filled with about twenty cots, in which lay twenty boys, 
hardly old enough, it seemed, to even know what the word ‘war’ meant, much 
less to have been fighting in it. They were good, clean-looking boys, all in their 
gray flannel pajamas against the white bedclothes.' 

“I made my most dramatic entrance, whistling a few bars of ‘Yankee 
Doodle’, and then tripping on the doorsill. I had done it a million times before, 
but the laughter that burst forth in that room all but deafened me, and it was all 
I could do to keep those tears of pity from rolling down my heavily-greased and 
powdered cheeks. 

‘ ‘ My act was possibly the best I ’ve done, and the cheers and applause that 
filled the room when my hour was up were the biggest reward I could have 
received for my acting. When I had finished, I went around to each bed, crack- 
ing more jokes and causing more laughter from each boy. I’m sure I hid my 
choked-up feeling from them, but I mnst admit I almost had to give in when I 
came to one bed. I had noticed during my act that this boy laughed perhaps 
even more heartily than all the rest, and when I understood the reasons for his 
being in this hospital, I almost let loose right there. He was both armless and 
legless, reason enough for any man to want to give up life ; but the expression of 
appreciation and almost gratitude on that boy’s face was stronger than I’ve ever 
known. I couldn’t help asking him how he did it, and he just looked over at the 
boy next to him and said, ‘Bozo, I may not have any arms or legs, but God was 
kind to me. He didn’t take away my eyesight.’ 

“There you have it, Jimmy. Perhaps it’s not as you expected it to be; 
but there it is . . . my story.” 

The night was perhaps colder when Jimmy left the house in Edgemont 
Square. The snow had stopped, and there was a thick blanket of white tucked 
in every tiny corner of the city. Jimmy went back to the empty office of the 
News Building, and without even bothering to take off his hat or coat, he sat 
down at his desk and began to write : 

“Here is the true story of Bozo, not just Bozo, the clown, but Bozo, the 
man, the human being with the human heart . . . 


Barbara Woodall, ’45 
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CHRISTMAS IMAGES 

Holly sprigs are symbols 
Worn in staid lapel, 

Brave and ruddy tokens 
Of a glad Nowell. 

Chimes are angels playing 
Carols gay and old ; 

Dancing hues are tree lights, 
Red and green and gold. 

Eggnogs spiced and fragrant, 
Poured by candlelight, 

Are a gracious gesture 
On a gracious night. 

Yule logs are tradition 
Blazing on the grate, 

Signal fires of friendship, 
Antidotes of hate. 

Netherlandish doorways 
Harboring shoes of wood, 
Show the faith of children 
That Saint Nick is good. 

Gifts are signs of loving, 
Wrapped with fervent care ; 
Wishes are remembrance 
Uttered as a prayer. 

Images of Christmas 
Through the ages last, 
Undestroyed by cruel war, 
The arch-iconoclast. 


Patty Lynch, ’45 
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AN AMERICAN PORTRAIT 

The town hall clock boomed seven, deep and strong, echoing clearly over 
Fisher Park to Prospect Street. Wispy white clouds overhung the flaming 
maples standing sentinel along the road! 

Mike was rounding the corner by “Fat” Dugan’s house, determinedly 
scuffling the gaudy leaves heaped in the gutters. “Golly!” he muttered. “As if 
I didn’t know. Seven o’clock and I’m only half through my route.” He shifted 
his dirty hag and yanked the next missile from its depths. Whistling softly he 
flipped the paper up the walk. It didn’t land on the porch but it was near 
enough for Mike. “Do old Mrs. Simkins good to walk for her paper,” he 
chuckled. Suddenly he stopped and looked annoyedly down the street. “Duke,” 
he called. “Come, Dukie. Gee, I hope he’s not after Sally Blake’s cat again. 
She’ll tell my sister sure. Duke!” he yelled. Duke emerged from a pile of 
leaves in Mrs. Simkins’ yard dragging a garden rake. “Drop it,” whispered 
Mike. “Drop it, Dukie, please! You’d better or else!” Mike advanced 
scowling and Duke obeyed, running madly down the street. Relieved, Mike 
pushed back his hair and threw another paper. His shoulder was aching slightly. 
He swung his bag to the other side and yanked his school sweater down. “What’s 
that?” He stooped to pick up a fragment of paper. It was the comic sheet and 
so Mike immediately sat on the curbstone to delve into its thrilling contents. 
While reading he folded another paper and flopped it over his shoulder into the 
next yard. It dropped into the bushes with a disgusting crunch. Mike rose 
from the gutter and strolled into the yard, dove into the shrubs and retrieved the 
paper. Then he looked about warily. Walking up to the iron fence, he carefully 
examined it. “ Gee, ” lie sighed. “It’s not a bit chipped. Thought we’d really 
kicked it up when we scrimmaged here yesterday.” He flipped the paper at the 
door and continued down the street. At the next house he gave careful aim, and 
landed the paper neatly on the door mat. Joanne Draper, of the golden smiles 
and glossy curls, lived here, 227 Prospect Street, Telephone 2793, to be exact. 
Even if Mike didn’t know his history dates, he knew those numbers. He’d never 
dare call her up. He knew that. But it made him feel grown-up to know a 
girl’s number. Eyeing the windows, he jumped at an overhanging limb and 
snatched a golden leaf from its bounty. Then, swooping his bag to his shoulder, 
he ran off. Now there were only five papers left and since those customers 
lived near together, Mike always stood opposite Foster’s elm and threw them 
all. Of course, almost always one or two fell open and scattered over the street 
in a nice mess. But that was nothing to the powerful right end of the “River 
Lions’ ” football team. He merely stuffed them together and tried again. 

Folding his bag into a neat, triangular rectangle, he clomped up his own 
steps hollering, “Breakfast ready?” Dog, sweater and bag landed in a dirty 
heap in the hall corner behind the door. The town hall clock boomed eight, deep 
and strong, echoing over Fisher Park to Prospect Street. 

Elizabeth Reilly, ’45 
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THE STRANGER 

Jeffrey lay at his master’s feet at the foot of the big, double bed. 
Although it was only four in the afternoon, the room was stuffy and dark, the 
light carefully kept out by heavy, velvet drapes that hung in front of the 
windows. He raised his head at the familiar sound of Mrs. Ferguson’s step 
in the hall, and wagged his stump of a tail as she opened the door. 

Peter opened his eyes at the sound, and tried to sit up. “Let mother 
help you, dear,” said Mrs. Ferguson, hurriedly crossing the room to his side. 

“Tonight is Christmas Eve, isn’t it, Mommy?” Peter asked suddenly 
after she had straightened his pillows for him. 

“Yes, dear, tonight is Christmas Eve”, she replied looking at the tousled 
head; the eyes bright with fever turned anxiously to look at her. 

“Tonight is Christmas Eve,” repeated Jeffrey to himself. “Tonight is 
Christmas Eve and Peter is in bed instead of decorating the trees; instead of 
going caroling with the rest of the gang; instead of doing the million little 
things that a six-year old boy loves to do on Christmas Eve.” Jeffrey sighed 
at the unfairness of it all, and jumped to the floor to. stretch his cramped legs. 

He was just a small, tan cocker, and though he was only two years old, he 
had his own definite ideas on life in general, its problems, and what should be 
done about them. 

He watched Mrs. Ferguson plug in the lights of the gay tree that had 
been brought into Peter’s bedroom. As the room filled with the glow of the 
brightly colored lights, it suddenly seemed artificial to Jeffrey. The lights were ■ 
almost 'too bright, and the tree was too heavily decorated. It looked forced, 
almost harsh, and the sudden realization startled him a little. 

“Go downstairs and Martha will get you something to eat,” Mrs. 
Ferguson said breaking the silence that had seemed to settle, in the room. Ha 
gave a last look at Peter, then turned and obligingly trotted out of the room 
and down the stairs to the kitchen. 

• m \ 

On the way he met Mr. Ferguson carrying several brightly wrapped 
packages up to his son’s room. Tonight they would open them. Perhaps that 
would bring back some of the life and interest that seemed to be slowly slipping 
away from Peter. Almost like the carolers that would sing tonight ; their voices 
suddenly growing fainter and fainter until at last they could be heard no more. 

Jeffrey didn’t feel like eating much supper. Carolers kept ringing door 
bells, some asking for Peter, and some even left presents for him; so he waited 
around until after Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson had eaten their dinner, and then they 
started upstairs to open their presents with Peter. 

Suddenly Mr. Cerguson had an idea. “Why not,” he suggested, “let 
me dress in that old Santa Claus suit and go upstairs and surprise Peter?” 
They were both trying so hard to make this Christmas a perfect one for him. 


THE STRANGER 
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“Really, John,” said his wife, making a feeble attempt at humor, “if you 
think that Peter wouldn’t recognize you even as Santa Claus, you are wrong. 
He still believes in Santa, you know, and if he saw it was only you, he may lose 
all faith in Christmas.” 

“Then, if 1 won’t do, couldn’t we get someone else to take the part, 
someone Peter doesn’t know?” 

Before Mrs. Ferguson could answer, the doorbell rang. “More carolers,” 
assumed Mrs. Ferguson. They waited, but no answering chorus was heard. The 
bell rang again, this time with a more impatient peal, it seemed to Jeffrey. Mr. 
Ferguson opened the door to admit a lone figure. He stood there on the door- 
step, a tall, elderly man, dressed in a plain brown overcoat, his hat in his hands. 

After a slight pause, Mr. Ferguson asked “What can I do for you?” 

“I thought it was j r ou who wanted me,” the stranger replied in a deep, 
pleasant voice. “Didn’t you just ask for someone to play Santa Claus for Peter? 
I thought so,” he continued, seeing the startled exchange of glances. 

Now Jeffrey had never seen this man before, yet he was suddenly drawn 
to him in such a way as he had never known. The man’s very presence seemed 
to have a special warmth and gentleness that literally filled the room about them. 

Mr. Ferguson had hesitantly brought down the suit and wig, and the man 
was busy putting them on. “It’s been a long time since I’ve done anything like 
this.” He spoke almost to himself, as if he were remembering a similar incident 
of long ago. 

At last he was ready and Jeffrey had to admit that he had done an, 
excellent job. Peter’s parents looked satisfied too. In fact they seemed so 
pleased about the whole thing that Jeffrej'' began to wonder if they had forgotten 
the startling circumstances of his appearance. But as they started up the 
stairs, he gave a little yelp of irritation at being left behind, and quickly bounded 
up the steps ahead of them to announce their coming to Peter. 

Once inside the room he stopped short. Peter Avas sitting up in bed the 
way he had left him, yet something was changed. He could not at first tell Avliat 
it was, but it frightened him. Yet, before he had time to think it out, “Santa” 
came into the room folloAved by Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson. Jeffrey Avatched Peter’s 
mother approach her son’s bed, and saw her expression change as she looked at 
him. “Peter, Peter!” she exclaimed joyfully, “You’re better, aren’t you? 
Look, John,” she went on excitedly, “Look at him, why he looks almost cured!” 

And indeed, Peter did look almost cured. His eyes Avere no longer 
feverish, and even his face did not seem as flushed. Yet he just sat in bed 
staring at the man Avho had begun talking to him in his deep, pleasant voice. 
Jeffrey did not even hear Avliat he said, or Peter’s replies, for that matter, so 
engrossed Avas he in the change that had taken place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Furguson Avere overwhelmed Avith joy. They both began to 
hand Peter his presents at the same time, talking and laughing and coaxing him 
to open them. But Peter did not seem to care for presents just then. He and 
the man continued to talk, and soon even his parents began to listen to them. 
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SPLINTERS 


They were talking about nothing special, these two, and yet at the same 
time Peter appeared so interested in the conversation that it seemed as if talking 
to this man were the most important thing in his life. 

Soon the man moved toward the door, and Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson, 
realizing that Peter was tired, prepared to leave. “Goodnight, Peter,” the 
stranger said. 

“Goodnight, sir,” the boy replied. His mother had turned off the tree 

lights. 

“Goodnight, Peter,” she said, but he seemed already asleep. 

Once the man had changed his clothes, he was ready to leave. 

“Thank you so much,” said Mr. Ferguson. The man turned and looked 
at him for a moment, but he said nothing. Then he saw Jeffrey looking up at 
him with anxious eyes and lie leaned down to stroke the puppie’s silky fur. 
“Goodnight, Jeffrey,” he said softly, and then in a moment, he was gone. 

From his favorite chair by the window, Jeffrey watched the retreating 
figure until at last it was lost in the swirling snow. As he continued to watch, 
he saw the footprints suddenly disappear, almost as if an unseen force had erased 
them, banishing forever the last trace of the stranger. 

And then suddenly Jeffrey realized what the man had tried to tell him . . . 
what Jeffrey had really known all along. Peter was dead. H§ had been ever 
since the stranger had entered the house. 

Gretchen Carhartt, '45 




SUGAR HILL 

Bright my sugar hill. . . . 

As sunbeams charm it more ; 
Life and beauty stand. . . . 
At its door. 


Merle Turcotte, ’45 
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LITTLE BOY AT HEART 

Waves rippled up on to the white crescent of sand and slushed between the 
rocks out under the catwalk. A breeze whiffled in from the Sound, puffing out 
the white sails far out on the water and blowing in the fresh salt air. All along 
the beach people lay, brown limbs stretched out under the beating sun. 

A woman sat up, squinted in the direction of the beach house and then 
called sharply, “Jerry, come right down here at once!” Then, as a little golden 
body came jumping toward her down over the sand, she added, “1 thought I told 
you once today that you musn’t go bothering the older boys.” 

Jerry pouted and kicked at the sand with his toes. “Aw, gee whiz, Mom, 
I don’t want to play with those sissies.” 

He looked scowlingly over at some youths of his age who were jumping in 
the waves. 

“But, darling,” his mother protested, “they’re all lovely little boys and 
I know they ’d love to have you play with them ! Now go on, dear ; Mama wants 
to talk to Mrs. Morris.” She lay back on the striped towel and turned to her 
friend. 

Jerry stomped away, sticking his lower lip out as far as it would go. His 
mother was an old meany, that’s all, and he would not go over to those blubbers 
and do silly things like jumping in the waves. 

He made a careful circle down by the water and back again up by the 
beach house porch, where all the big boys were playing ping pong and the girls 
were watching, all the time giggling and sipping cokes. 

“Hi,” he said in as booming a voice as he could muster. “Whatcha play- 
ing, ping pong ? ’ ’ 

The ball went on clicking back and forth across the table and the girls 
stopped giggling for a moment to glance at each other. 

He perched himself on the porch railing and swung his legs in the air. 
They were talking about a party or something. One of the boys was laughing 
and pointing at a pretty girl with bright-red finger nails. She tittered and shook 
her head and began chasing the boy around the table. The gangly youth rushed 
past Jerry and sent him flopping into the rose bushes on the other side of the 
railing. He picked himself up and climbed up again. He grinned and looked 
around, blinking back the tears. 

The chase had stopped and the game had been resumed. Then somebody 
said, ‘ ‘ Let ’s go swimming ! Last one in ’s a monkey, ’ ’ and they dropped the 
paddles and someone pushed the ball into his hand and hollered, “Locker thirty- 
eight. Will ya, kid?” 

“Sure,” he said, looking up eagerly from beneath a lock of sandy hair. 
But the boy was gone, yelling and running after the others. 

He hurried back to the locker and rolled the ball under the crack at the 
bottom. Another little boy came running by, splashing dark puddles on the 
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boards, and yelled at Jerry to come down swimming. He shook his head and 
raced out the catwalk with the sun scorching the bottoms of his feet. 

The older kids were splashing around and throwing a ball in the water, and 
so he jumped off the board and came up spluttering. The boys were throwing 
the ball to each other and the girls were screaming and swimming frantically 
after them. Jerry bobbed up and down and waved his arms in the air. They 
were moving farther and farther out and their shouts grew dimmer over the blue 
water. 

He started to swim out to them and then slowly turned around and swam 
toward the shore. He reached the shallow part panting and he floated on his 
stomach and let the waves wash over him the rest of the way in. 

Suddenly, a flock of children swarmed around him, laughing and chatter- 
ing, and one of them asked him whether he knew how to turn a somersault under 
water. He grinned. “Sure. That’s a cinch,” he nodded, and flipped himself 
backward in the water. 

Virginia Barnes, ’46 


AT THE END OF A BYWAY 

Even in the good old prewar days when gasoline was accessible and tires 
expendable, the average motorist felt a twinge of chagrin and uncertainty when 
confronted by an obscure dirt road. Sometimes an unexpected detour sign 
brought about such an eventuality; once in a while a misread map led to the 
dilemma; occasionally, deliberate curiosity put the traveler in that unwelcome 
predicament. The last situation is generally responsible in the case of tourists 
who wish to see the birthplace, boyhood home and last resting place of Calvin 
Coolidge. 

The rutty and winding road from Ludlow to Plymouth, Vermont, proves, 
however, to be one of the most rewarding obstacles that a thoughtful traveler ever 
had to overcome. It passes through a remote, backwoods sector of southern 
Vermont, skirting the edge of a smiling lake, twisting up and down little hills 
called “ Thank-you-Ma.rms ” by the farmer who drove primitive buckboards or 
country wagons. Finally, it emerges pleasantly at an interesting crossroad where 
stands the family homestead of the thirtieth president of the United States. 

The farmhouse is one of a small group of white clapboarded buildings 
nestled snugly against a green hillside. The general store, the small meeting- 
house, the farmhouse and barn of John Coolidge and an old cheese factory form 
the historic cluster. Evidently, no landscape artist ever tried to enhance the 
plain setting of this unadorned rural village. The simple structures show 
practical rather than esthetic consideration. They lack the architectural charm 
of New England colonial dwellings just as the taciturn, famous son who grew up 
in them lacked the social graces of some of our earlier presidents. At a glance it 
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appears that Coolidge’s Yankee forbears thought durability a plausible excuse 
for ugliness. 

A native guide, who announces himself as a distant cousin and boyhood 
friend of Calvin Coolidge, offers to conduct a short tour for a reasonable fee. 
The tour turns out to be an amusing commentary on Yankee shrewdness. It 
consists of a few sing-song sentences pronounced mechanically in the dooryard of 
the Coolidge farmhouse, the bromidic remarks followed by a nasal permission to 
visit the room where Calvin was born, over the general store, the meetinghouse 
where he worshipped God and the homestead sitting room where John Coolidge, 
the notary, administered the presidential oath of office to his illustrious son, on a 
memorable night in August, in the year nineteen hundred and twenty-three. 

Upon taking advantage of Herbert Moore’s permission, you would be, in 
turn, astonished by the pioneer-like modesty of the Coolidge birthplace, impressed 
by the austere simplicity of the little church and awed by the thought of the great 
historic importance of the homely family sitting room. 

In that plainly furnished, old-fashioned room pertinent souvenirs are 
displayed, while an unobtrusive custodian sits by the window. If the tourist 
succeeds in engaging the aged woman in conversation, it will be learned that she 
was the housekeeper for John Coolidge, for many years, and if the tourist is 
lucky, he may be treated to a vehement dissertation on the Vermonter's love of 
industry and hard work, as well as some tart comment on the keenness of Calvin’s 
father, which, the lady asserts, surpassed the keenness of his president son. 

Around the bend in the dirt road, less than a mile from his birthplace, is 
the little cemetery where Calvin Coolidge is buried. There, beside the grave of 
his young son, Calvin Coolidge, junior, who died during the presidential adminis- 
tration of his father, one of our country’s respected presidents lies buried. 
Simple twin slabs mark the resting places of father and son, only the inscription 
and American Eagle insignia distinguishing the humble presidential grave from 
those of his family and neighbors in the casually-kept country graveyard. 

At the end of an uninviting byway, in the lonely foothills of green moun- 
tained Vermont, the traveler is moved by these simple but stirring monuments to 
meditate proudly upon the incomparable privilege of American opportunity. 

Patty Lynch, ’45 


SMALL BROTHERS! 

It was a nice sunny afternoon and everything was quiet. In a house- 
hold with four lively children, however, quiet doesn’t last very long. Mommie 
and I were sitting on the porch relaxing when suddenly Peter, my three-year 
old brother, appeared, and right then and there the heavenly quiet was shattered. 

Peter was walking down the path clothed in the heavenly smell of perfume. 
As we lived in the country this summer quite close to the Uptons, who are 
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friends of Mommie ’s, and of whom Peter, with his winning way, was an 
especially good friend, Mommie and I immediately had the same idea as to 
where Peter had come from and so we started the questioning which comes 
after some wrong deed has been committed by Peter. We talked on and on, 
asking such questions as, “Where have you been, Peter?’ ’, “Were you in Mrs. 
Upson’s house, dear?”, “Did she know you were there?”, “Peter, tell Mommie 
just what you have been up to, this minute ! ’ ’ 

Peter, however, seemed oblivious to our questions and merely stood with 
an expression on his face which seemed to say, “I’ll talk when I’m ready”, and 
in his own good time he did. It seemed that the sweet child had been in the 
powder room on the first floor of the Upson house instead of upstairs amongst 
the ruffles and frills of Mrs. Upson’s dressing room, and instead of spilling her 
twenty-five dollar perfume all over her dressing table, he had only poured some 
cologne on himself. 

When this confession was out, the fireworks really began ! First, Peter 
had a serious talking to, which naturally ended in tears. Then came the tantrum 
in the 'bedroom, which was heard throughout the countryside, although the doors 
were closed, and next Mommie rushed to the telephone to begin her apologizing. 

At last peace was restored and that night we all had a sound sleep that 
lasted until five, when Peter was up and ready to start forth to the Upsons. 
Mommie detained him, however, until a decent hour when he at last strode off 
to make his humble apologies. 

The next thing we learned about the affair was Peter’s comment upon 
the return trip when Mrs. Upson asked him whether he liked perfume and 
Peter had meekly replied, “I liked the smell but it burned my mouth when I 
tasted it!” 




Cynthia Kellogg, ’47 


AGED, NINE 

Do you ever wonder 
When a ship goes out to sea, 
What it will bring back 
For you and me ? 

Will it go to China 
To buy us some tea ; 

Or maybe to Peru. . . . 

But we ’ll have to wait and see. 

Because we never know 
Where it could be 
Till it comes home again 
To you and me. 


Harriet Huff, ’45 






PRAISE ALLAH 

Rogers Hall was in a state of turmoil ! The old girls were wearing ex- 
pressions of great anticipation, and the new girls, expressions of fear and dread. 
You see, Thursday was to be Cae and Kava Initiation Day. Ever since school 
had begun, the veterans of R. H. had been holding secret meetings to plan the 
fates of unfortunate new girls. Rumors had been spreading like wildfire about 
the terrible things which were in store for them. 

Thursday afternoon finally came, and after an impressive march by the 
old girls, who sang a fitting funeral dirge, the initiation began. From the gym 
to the basement of the Hall, and from there to the front lawn, the poor new girls 
were dragged by their merciless initiators. They were made to crawl around 
on their hands and knees, sing to the paper boy, and make love to the postman. 
However, the most grueling of all these hardships seemed to be the old stand-by, 
of praising Allah. 

Finally the long, trying afternoon came to an end after each new girl had 
been officially accepted into Cae or Kava by a ceremony that had just the right- 
amount of decorum to suit the occasion. The new members then feebly trooped 
upstairs to argue over who was to have the bathtub first, and perhaps to breathe 
a sigh of relief that initiation was at last over. Little did they know what the 
morrow was to bring. 

Y. H. 


I 
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THE PLAYS 

Rogers Hall girls were highly entertained on Friday night, November 25, 
by the Dramatic Clnb performing in three one-act plays. 

The first, '‘Suppressed Desires,” dealt with the current fad, psycho- 
analysis, a big problem lightly handled. We all laughed at the stubborness of an 
architect’s wife, played by Mary Lou Rayburn, and at the antics of Lucy 
Norton, a nervous sister. Sally Thomas, as the man of the hectic household, 
was excellent. 

‘ ‘ Sign of the Cleft Heart, ' ’ was a simple and very effective play in which 
Clare Thompson, as a pretty young maiden, went to a heart-maker’s shop to 
exchange her heart. Gretchen Carhartt was a very convincing shopkeeper and 
the play was enhanced by the poetic lines. 

The last play, “The Purple Doorknob,” showed an old woman confined 
to her bed and eager for variety. Her part was beautifully played by Mary Lou 
Meginnity, and Barbara Beard as her ramshackle maid was very amusing. 
Martha Braun gave an apt portrayal of a glamorous movie star who brightened 
the life of the old woman. 



Casts 



Suppressed Desires 


Sally Thomas 

Mary Lou Rayburn. . 
Lucy Norton 

Sign of the Cleft Heart 

Stephen 

Henrietta 

Mabel 

Gretchen Carhartt . . 
Clare Thompson .... 

The Purple Doorknob 


Mary Lou Meginnitv . 

Barbara Beard 

Martha Braun 


. . . Mrs. Bartholemew 

Amanda 

Viola Cole 


HOCKEY SEASON 

A memorable hockey season reached its peak November first with the 
annual Cae-Kava hockey game. The weatherman, who was considerate through- 
out the season, put his very best foot forward on the day of the match and 
spectators were perfectly comfortable in sweaters or light jackets. Cae was 
the victor this year and the score was 11 to 3. Captain Helen Owen and Team 
Manager Nancy Jones of Cae were congratulated by Captain Gretchen Carhartt 
and Connie Overesch, while a hearty round of applause greeted the victors and 
consoled the losers. 
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THE TEAMS 


Kava 

Gretchen Carhartt, Captain 
Connie Overesch, Manager 
Virginia Hamel 
Mary Joy O’Dea 
Eleanor Dodge 
Judy Shepard 
Julia Tayntor 
Sally Thomas 
Barbara Vincent 

Subs 

Elisabeth Kurth 
Anne Hush 
Emily Palmer 


Cae 

Helen Owen, Captain 
Nancy Jones, Manager 
Barbara Griffiths 
Clare Thompson 
Ann Edge 
Judy Enos 
Priscilla Warren 
Carolyn Riggs 
Mona Turcotte 

Subs 

Janet Goldthwait 
Judy Ostberg 
Joan Blanchard 


The results of the Senior-Undergraduate match on November seventh 
proved that hockey players, like wine, improve with age. The improvement was 
on a moderate scale but Judy Shepard, captain, led the seniors to a 3 to 2 
victory over the juniors, captained by Priscilla Warren, who bowed gracefully, 
confident that they would shine later. 

Junior optimism was fully justified in the Junior-Soph-Frosh game, 
when the Juniors won with a score of 5 to 3. Sally Thomas, captain of the 
juniors, was duly proud of the work of her team and Captain Ann Edge of the 
Soph-Frosh team smiled encouragingly at her players who will probably be 
victors next year. 

P. L. 


THE ANDOVER DANCE 

As each R. H. year rolls by, there is an annual week or two of groans that, 
without fail, precede the famed Andover Glee Club Dance; on the contrary, we 
cannot neglect to mention the week or two of sighs that always follow. 

It was at five o’clock, Saturday afternoon, the third of December, when 
some seventy brightly-colored formals found their places in the gym to hear 
their brother school perform. 

The concert was well worth the applause it received, and we all went into 
the “Hall” to meet our dates and indulge in one of Mrs. Tremble’s best-planned 
dinners. 

The orchestra jived along with the latest hits while some of the more 
talented couples came forth with some true jitterbug antics. Towards the 
middle of the evening a Conga line was formed, which swung back and forth 
along the dance floor ; and the polka was something to laugh at ! 
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Strains of ‘ ‘ ... there is no-o-o place like ho-o-ome ...” sent our not-so- 
“ brief-case-boys” back to P. A., and we, Cinderellas, to our respective beds 
with memories of a pretty-close-to-perfect evening. 

B. W. 

CHRISTMAS VESPER PROGRAM 

This year, as in every other j T ear at Rogers Hall, the Christmas vespers 
were held on the last Sunday before Christmas vacation. 

The program started off with everyone singing “0 Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful,” followed by a passage from Luke read by Nancy Sclimuck. This put us 
in the Christmas spirit. 

Two sketches of the Nativity by Merle Turcotte and Judy Ostberg made 
us remember the humble birthplace of Christ. 

The Glee Club added to the program by singing four Christmas songs, and 
Judy Ostberg sang “No Candle Was There and No Fire”.. Everyone agreed 
that the music was beautiful. 

The humor in the program was contributed by Jane Armstrong, Elizabeth 
Reilly and Stephanie Winship, whose stories on the lighter side of Christmas 
were enjoyed by all. 

Judy Shepard, Virginia Hamel, and Priscilla Posey read their stories on 
Christmas during war. There was an ache in everyone’s heart as they thought 
of their brothers, fathers, and friends who are spending this Christmas in some 
far off fox-hole or foreign sea. We all hope that next Christmas will be one 
with “Peace on Earth, Good will toward Men”. 

After a poem by Patty Lynch, all assembled sang “Silent Night” which 
closed the program. 

L. N. 

CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 

Softly blended carols at our candle-lit Christmas dinner set the mood for 
the season’s pageant, entitled “Soldier of Bethlehem.” 

A stirring tale of faith in the time of bloody Herod, it told of Bartimaeus, 
a soldier of the king, who found a new truth in the Christ Child and upheld his 
belief, despite cruel tortures, reaping a just reward from heaven. 

The lovely background music of the Glee Club served to complete this 
heart-moving picture, expertly presented by the talented Dramatics Group under 
the able direction of Mrs. Smith. 


Cast 


The Reader 
Glaucus . . . 
Bartimaeus 


Nancy Jones 

Gretchen Carhartt 
.Mary Lou Rayburn 
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Herod 

Servant 

Scribe 

First Shepherd 
Second Shepherd . . 
Woman with burden 

Blind Man 

First Wiseman 
Second Wiseman . . 
Third Wiseman 

Woman 

Joseph 

Mary 


. . . .Judith Ostberg 

Ann Rush 

. . .Joan Blanchard 
. . . Clare Thompson 
.... Barbara Beard 

Helen Palmer 

Emily Palmer 

Sally Thomas 

Nancy Baker 

Ann Edge 

.... Martha Braun 
Mary Louise Baron 
. .Barbara Vincent 


Two Soldiers 

Marcia Thomas and Eleanor Dodge 


Two Angels 

Lucy Norton and Mary Lou Meg in nit y 


Women of Bethlehem 

Carolyn Riggs, Barbara Griffiths and Katharine Talbot 

E. R. 


THE ANDOVER “RETURN” 

The two busses were filled with the excited chatter and singing of all 
Rogers Hall, including Mrs. McGay and Miss Ramsay, as the white-pillared 
building of R. H. slowly diminished in the distance and Phillips Academy’s 
blue-faced clock appeared a welcoming light. 

The ballroom in the Commons Building was the perfect spot for the four- 
piece orchestra, and we, with our Andover men, danced the evening long, the 
“evening” ending at 11:00. 

During the intermission the famous “ Octet-and-one ” came out with four 
obviously rehearsed songs complete with melodious bass. I say “obviously 
rehearsed”, because the Senior Octet of Rogers Hall can still be spotted in any 
crowd by the ever-glowing blush painted on their cheeks when they couldn’t 
even sing ‘ ‘ The Man I Love. ’ ’ 

The never-motionless hands of the ballroom clock reached the final hour 
too soon, and the seventy couples reluctantly shuffled out to the open doors of the 
waiting busses. Some of the more fortunate ones returned to school with invita- 
tions to Prom ; others held only hopes. 


B. W. 
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ALSO ON THE CALENDAR 

September 

20 — School opens with everyone glad to be back. Boy, that tea was good. 

23 — Did anyone see a Lux soap ad walk through here a few minutes ago? 
No, we’re not kidding. The old girls gave a party for the new, and, as you can 
see, we all came dressed as advertisements. There were games and a few encores 
from last year’s Undergrad show. By the way, if anyone wants a highly trained 
chorus — we’ve got it! 

24 — Another repeat performance! We’re entertained by Barbara Marden 
and Frances Reilly, who are as popular as usual. 

25 — School really starts. Woe is me ! 

28 — Initiations are in sight. The new girls are quaking. 

October 

1 — We are introduced to New England via some beautiful pictures taken 
by Milford W. Wall. 

2 — Flash ! Miss McCormick gets engaged — in this man shortage too ! Nancy 
Sclimuck tries to blow up the chemistry lab. 

3 — Initiations day after tomorrow. 

5 — Undertakers have big day ! The hospitals are overcrowded ! In short — 
Initiation ! 

6 — Mrs. Stobie calling for help. Rest of school calling for Sloane’s Liniment. 
“My deah, wheah did you get that chahming new creation you’re wearing 
today ? ’ ’ 

13 — Friday ! Need we say more ? 

14 — We were lucky enough to see “Harriet” with Helen Hayes in Boston, 
and was it wonderful. 

15 — Anne Ried, monologist supreme, kept us rolling in the aisles all after- 
noon with her impersonations. 

17 — Still looking for the misguided student who short-circuited the study 
hall lights. 

22 — We envy the girls going to St. Anne’s. They went to Mrs. Blackburn’s 
tea and we have heard of nothing else since. 

27 — The fortunate council suppers at Hartwell Farm in Lexington, and the 
Kavas throw a wonderful Halloween party for the Caes. After going through 
that chamber of horrors it’s a wonder we all aren’t nervous wrecks. Miss Martin 
caught jitterbugging ! 
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29 — We were much entertained by Dr. Michael Dorizas, who explained to 
us very completely the European situation. 

November 

1 — Cae-Kava hockey game. Score: 11-6. Winner: Cae. Well, that takes 
care of that ! 

3 — Miss Dennison of Wells College spoke to us on the beauties of college life 
and especially Wells. 

4 — We listened to both Dewey and Roosevelt this Saturday. I won’t say 
we actually came to blows, but — 

7 — Election day at Rogers Hall. Dewey, 63 votes — Roosevelt, 13 — Norman 
Thomas, 1. That’s all right, but what were those two perverted souls thinking 
of when they voted Prohibitionist? 

10 — The Seniors put the Unclergrads in their place by a 5-3 victory on the 
hockey field. 

16 — The Juniors, striving to regain their lost honor, beat the Freshmen and 
Sophomores to a hard fought victory in hockey. 

12 — Mr. Edward Payne invaded the school with a host of Dickens characters. 
Wlio’d have ever guessed that such a nice old lady such as Mrs. Gamp was 
possessed of dipsomania, and that Sam Weller could write such bee-u-tiful 
love letters. 

20 — Ensigns Norman McGay and Phil Tuttle come into the dining room to 
eat. Hmm — I thought everyone looked more glamorous than usual. 

23 — Thanksgiving vacation ! Most girls praying for men ! 

24 — That well-known Rogers Hall Dramatic Club, famed throughout 
New England, thrilled us with their presentation of some one-act plays. (Still 
wondering how they chose Beardie for her part!) 

25 — Some of the kids went to see Alfred Drake in “Sing Out, Sweet Land”. 
Stevie Winship caught waving at strange men again while waiting for the bus. 

26 — Alice Dixon Bond, literary editor of the Boston Herald, solved our 
Christmas gift problem by telling us of many new and wonderful books we can 
give. 

27 — Mrs. Chapin of the Barmore School told us more about the beauties of 
college life. 0. K., you college preps, let’s go. 

December 

1 — Saw Jeannette MacDonald sing at the Lowell auditorium. Don’t give up 
hope, girls. Maybe someday you’ll be famous too. 

2 — Andover Dance! ManpoAver shortage solved — for the day! 

4 — Chemistry class reported making poison gas. Noav A\diat could their 
ulterior motive be ? 
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8 — Kavas instill the pale green flame of jealousy into the Caes by having 
their Kava supper tonight. 

10 — This is the day of the most beautiful of all traditions we have. It’s 
the Sunday before vacation which means Christmas Vespers for everyone. 

13 — The Christmas pageant and dinner are certainly a nice way to start 
vacation. 

14 — Vacation! My heavens, I’ll have to hurry up or I’ll miss my train. 
Merry Christmas, everybody. 


J anuary 

4 — Back again to the old grind. Latest New Year’s resolution: I resolve 
to study hard and not pay any attention to anything not connected with school ! 

5 — Broke that one quick enough ! 

6 — Saw the Ice Capades this afternoon. Hockey field flooded for the first 
time this year. Don’t forget, kids, those people in the show were professionals. 

8 — Misses Bennett and McCormick caught in vicinity of the skating rink. 

9 — Misses Bennett and McCormick very stiff. 

11 — 348 days until next Christmas. 

13 — Andover Return ! That ’s all, brother ! 

14 — The mourning after — no mail ! 

17- — Quiet, please. We’re studying for exams. 

20 — Sunday — prayed to pass our midyears. 

23 — Who ’s kidding who ? ( ! ) 

26 — It’s over! Eight people in school. All the rest on week ends or day 
leaves. Oh, well, the taffy was good anyway ! 

30 — A sad day for us all, but particularly for Mrs. McGay. Her little 
“Beau”, too venturesome this time, was hit by a taxicab and almost instantly 
killed. 

31 — And so ends the half-year. All good luck for the next semester ! 


M. F. L. 



Humor Section 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY 

I wonder if Gremlins 
Play tricks upon girls; 

If so, is it they, 

Who are wrecking my curls? 

Could they be the pixies 
Who run all my hose 
And make me forget 
How my algebra goes? 

And are they the sly imps 
Who knot up my tongue 
When I would impress 
The incomparable one. 

But oh ! is it Gremlins 
Or is it the Pates, 

Who get me such drips 
When it comes to blind dates ? 


Patty Lynch 
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BIOLOGY B 

The cold winds whistled around our heads. 

£ ‘ Mary Lou, would you open a window, please ? It seems rather stuffy in 

here. ’ ’ 

“Yes, I will,” answered Mary Lou, burning off the front of her legs on the 
hot water pipe. 

Miss Martin’s cheeks glowed with health as she inhaled deep breaths. The 
four little ( ?) figures huddled together, blue and shivering. 

£ £ Today we shall make soap, so come over to the lab. ’ ’ We all staggered 
over to the lab. All except Nancy, that is. Miss Martin walked back and gently 
disengaged her from the electric light cord across the doorway. 

“You will find the directions on the board!” 

We all clustered around the mixing table stirring our brews. 

“Better not drop any of the sulphuric acid. Might burn your feet off.” 
Fiendish laughter from Miss Martin. 

But the moment had arrived. The cooking time had come. 

“Just light your bunsen burners and put your soap on top.” Bright, 
eager young faces bent over their work. 

I plugged on my bunsen burner, struck the match and held it eagerly over 
the spot. Slowly I turned the little handle. “FLOONCH.” 

£ £ Eeeeck ! Sulphuric acid, ’ ’ Maggie shrieked. 

The sound of heavy furniture being dragged across the floor echoed 
through the room — My mistake, it was just Thomas letting off mirth. 

“It’s just water, you idiot. You put the bunsen burner on the water 
faucet ! ” 

We helped Mary Lou off the floor and continued. 

“Miss Martin, come here quick!” This was from Sally, wdiose soap was 
rapidly filling the room. 

£ £ Oh, I forgot to mention that when the soap boils over, you turn off the 
burner !” Miss Martin choked over a little stray soap. 

We dumped our masterpieces into the water to cool. 

After reviving a little from the strain, we started shaping the soap. 
‘ ‘ Miss Martin, don ’t you think we should have our soap colored ? ’ ’ 

“Why, I have some red coloring right here.” Little did we know the 
true meaning of her words. 

“I’ll run up and get my cologne,” said Sally, dashing out. 

Anyone happening to glance into the Biology Lab ten minutes later would 
truly have seen a queer sight. Four figures bent industriously over little heaps 
of something, their arms maroon to the elbow and staggering a little from the 
fumes of Sally ’s homemade perfume that filled the room. 
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Still, we were not daunted in our search for science. "When the bell rang, 
we all had finished our soap and were anxiously waiting the next day when it 
would be hard. 

As I was leaving the lab, I chanced to see a little piece of raw meat lying 
on the sill and was just about to toss it into the sink. Nancy came leaping up, 
gave me a crack alongside the head and grabbed. 

“My soap !” she shrieked. 


The End. 


Lucy Norton 


•u> 

THE TRIALS OF A WEEK ENDER 

Oh, dear, my week end was over and now I was on my way back to school. 
The train stopped and I rose, suitcase in hand, and got off. Although my mind 
was still at home, my feet somehow got me into the station, but in a second I had 
recalled my thoughts from that steak which I’d had on Saturday night and was 
vainly using them to tell me where in heaven’s name I was! I stood in thei 
middle of a rather small and not particularly crowded station and although I am 
no brain with an I. Q. of 150, I did know that I was not at the South Station. 

So, as is natural when one is confused, I quickly headed for the Infor- 
mation Booth and soon learned, much to my astonishment, that I was in Back 
Bay. Quickly all the knowledge that one is enforced with when a young girl 
surged through my mind, and I began thinking of what I ought to do. Naturally 
I wouldn’t stand in one spot until I was found because no one had lost me, and I 
certainly wouldn ’t ask a policemen which way to go because I didn ’t quite know, 
myself. Suddenly, after using a little common sense, I bolted for a taxi and 
demanded to be taken to the South Station. 

Sharing a cab with two gentlemen, I sat squashed in the corner sitting as 
straight as possible and staring directly ahead. As soon as my two friends had 
been deposited, the driver began making inquiries as to why I had got off at the 
wrong stop. His first guess was, “What’s the matter, kid? Youse got a date of 
which youse was thinking so hard dat youse got surrounded in a blanket of love 
and got off the train too soon?” 

To this calculation I replied with a stony glance. Next he politely inquired 
whether I was in finishing school and as I made no attempt to answer, he con- 
tinued, “De trouble wit modern girls is dat youse go to some fancy school and 
when youse get out youse don’t know how to meet da mishaps of everyday life.” 

By this time I was keeping my mouth shut mostly to keep from laughing, 
but luckily we were at the station and as I disappeared through the door, I heard 
a voice behind me exclaiming, “Dese modern girls don’t even know how to talk 
civil to a poifect gentleman. ’ ’ 


Cynthia Kellogg 
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C’EST LA GUERRE! 

“Hello, there,” quavered a boy’s voice still changing in scale. “Is this 
Martha ? ’ ’ 

“Why, yes, this is me, I mean sire,” I answered joyfully at hearing a boy’s 
voice. Not that I was surprised, just a bit shocked. In fact, it was some minute 
or two before I had recovered sufficiently to pick up the receiver from the floor 
where it had fallen and murmur “Yes” to the voice, several tones lower than 
before, yelling, “Martha, Martha, are you still there?” 

“Oh yes, yes, I am listening. What was it you said?” came scarcely 
audible from my lips. 

“Will you go to the dance with me tonight? I’ll pick you up at eight 
and bring you home. Won’t you please come?” 

He must have said it on bended knee to have aroused my sympathy to the 
point that I said I ’d love to go. Thinking the poor kid must be really hard up 
to call a girl on the spur of the moment, I didn’t have the heart to say “No.” 
Then again, who was I to quibble ; war is war and one ’s dancing does get rusty. 

“Martha,” there he was again. “Can you be ready in a half-hour or 
shall I make it an hour ? ’ ’ 

After some consideration, including the fact that my dress needed sewing, 
my nails weren’t painted nor my hair curled, I decided the hour would be better. 
“Call for me in an hour. I’ll be ready. You know where I live. Thank you 
very much. ’ ’ 

I hung up the receiver, dashed into the study and called to my mother to 
get m3' evening dress, the white one with the blue bodice — I meant the blue one 
with the white bodice, but she got the point, I hoped ! I then tore into the bath- 
room to run the tub and slipped graceful^ on the wet floor, my pip-squeak 
brother echoing nry' fall by, “Was that trip necessaiw ? ’ ’ Annoyed, I told him to 
get out before I threw him out; not that I ever could have, but it sounded 
effective. This time it didn’t work; he just stood there and asked who on earth 
had lowered himself to the extent that he was asking me out. I was completely 
dumbfounded, because I suddenh' realized I had no idea who had asked me out, 
and worse than that, who was this little insignificant pup who had dared ask me 
for a date at the last minute ! To go back to the beginning, why I had ever 
accepted was beyond m3' present powers of imagination. 

M3' mother, upon hearing of m3' plight, burst into scales of laughter and 
spent the rest of the hour racking her brain with mine to discover who it might 
be. The doorbell rang before we had gotten beyond the tenth-grade boys, and 
I was now choking to death with curiosity. My dear brother, laughing 
hilariously, opened the door to one of his friends, a tall six-foot bo3', maybe fifteen, 
maybe seventeen, I couldn’t tell from where I stood. One distinct trait I could 
make out was the Adam’s apple, which stood abruptW out each time he swallowed. 
In sheer horror over the whole situation, I nearh 1 ' fell over the bannister, but 
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balanced myself long enough to hear a familiar voice call, “Martha, what are you 
doing?” It was Sally, my one and only hope of escape, but what on earth was she 
doing in an evening dress? Was she going to the dance with my brother? Oh, 
no, that was too much ! 

Before I coidd ask what she was up to, she had pulled me down the stairs 
into the arms of this poor innocent child, who, blushing with pride, told me how 
pretty I looked. (I could just about see that old line rise from its grave, where 
it should have stayed, and laugh at me.) If there ever was a sight to see, it was 
certainly right here before him. I looked as if I’d stepped forth from a washing 
machine and been pulled through the wringer at the same time. 

What lay ahead was too much to think about, so saying goodnight to my 
mother, I slammed the door behind me, to carry on, come what may. 

Judy Shepard 




R. H. HIT PARADE 

“Music Maestro, Please” 

“Don’t Sweetheart Me” — Andover Boys 

“Dance With The Dolly” — Andover Boys 

“I'm Dreaming of a White Christmas” — Who isn’t? 

“ I ’ll Walk Alone ’ ’ — Seniors next year 
“Dancing in the Dark” — Oh, don’t we wish it! 

“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” — Who’s kidding? 

“Tea for Two ’’—Reminiscences of the Undergrad Show 

“Where or When” — Graduation 

“The Man I Love” — Far, far away 

‘ ‘ Trolley Song ’ ’ — Sunday morning bus rides 

“It’s a Long, Long Trail”— to the Freshmen 

“Sunday, Monday and Always” — Mail from Male 

‘ ‘ This Love of Mine ’ ’ — Free envelopes 

“There’s Something About a Soldier” — N’est-ce pas! 

‘ ‘ Thanks for the Memories ’ ’ — Cae and Kava 
“Hold Tight” — Senior privileges 
‘ 4 My Bill ’ ’—Miss Breeden 
“I Had the Craziest Dream” — Lucy! 

£ ‘ Always ’ ’ — Our love for R. H. 


H. H. 
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THE BIG FOUR 

“I get the basin first, girls !” came a muffled voice from the pillows. 

“Second,” and a black head, covered in rag curlers came up suddenly. 

“Now look, Baron, you know perfectly well I told you yesterday morning 
that I was after Griffiths today; now don’t deny it, you heard me. Oh, yes you 
did!” Two slippers went hurtling across the room and missed Peter’s bed by a 
mile. 

Nobody seemed to have noticed that one of the beds was still very silent 
and that one curly, blond head was not in evidence yet. Well, so what. Molly 
knocked only a few minutes ago ; Let her take her time. But, oh, no — 

“It seems to me that there’s one girl in this room who never says a word 
and yet always gets dressed leisurely and has the basin whenever she’s ready for 
it. Kellogg! You get outa that bed. You’re just a lazy old pack of bones and 
it’s about time you stretched them !” 

“Mmpgt — unk — I’m coming, ladies, I’m coming! Oh, what a freeautiful 
dream ! I had a gorgeous new evening dress and was walking downstairs 
when — ” 

“Never mind, there goes the bell. Now look, Peter, please hurry up. 
Girls, will you look at Babs. Witch hazel before washing, after washing and 
usually during washing. You need a new piece of cotton, honey.” 

“Thanks loads, dear. Hej^, hand me a skirt. Sure, just kick them under 
the bed. No, wait a minute. I’ll forget to take them out and Miss Breeden 
always looks there, too. Better leave them where they are.” 

“Oh, m ’gosh, the last bell and I’m — Griffiths, lend me your sweater, huh? 
Yes, your pearls, too, please. Oh, Cyndie, be a lamb and lend me your silver 
bracelet. It lcoks so nice with Bab’s blue sweater. Girls! Please wait for me. 
Peter Barcn, I’ll never speak to yen again. I waited for you yesterdajO” 

‘ ‘ Gcing in-n-n-n ! ' ’ 

“Hurry up, Ann! Leave your greasy locks alone and come on!” and 
four pair of white socks and moccasins went tearing down the hall, and Peter, 
being at the head as usual, collided with Miss Beane coming out of her room with 
the same idea in mind. 

“Oh, Miss Beane,” chorused four loud voices. 

“It’s all right, girls. Monday morning’s always Monday morning, isn’t 

it?” 

“Boy, and how !” 

Ann Edge 




HUMORESQUE 

While trying to get the biology of the eye into the heads of the Junior 
Biology class, the following remark was heard from Miss Martin, “I feel just like 
a cross-eyed teacher. I’m certainly having trouble with my pupils.” 
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IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU 

A fuse blew and Study Hall turned completely black except for a small 
area which was vaguely lighted by a moonbeam. How peaceful the moon was 
compared to the roar in Study Hall ! I groaned when I contemplated the theme 
for English and the rest of my homework which la} r before my eyes. Then I 
wished I could be up on that moon — somewhere — where there would be light, 
peace and quiet, and 1 could get my studying accomplished. I sat dreamily in 
my seat and pictured myself gathering my books under one arm and setting out 
for the long, difficult task of getting there. 

Having no idea, other than the one by air, for reaching my destination, I 
hailed a taxi, which sped to the nearest airport so that I could inquire about the 
next plane for the moon. Much to my dismay, it took off in an hour and went 
only as far as Mars. In all the confusion I had forgotten that going to Mars was 
a recent discovery and the scientists, inventors and laymen were so excited about 
it that they hadn ’t thought of a means of travel any farther. 

I climbed into the taxi with all hopes of my reaching the moon shattered. 
But wait — a sign had caught my eye! It read something like this: “Wanted — 
volunteers to go to the moon via rocket. Apply inside.” I can try anything 
once, I thought as I walked into the small, one-room office. Patsy Santo, the 
inventor of the new rocket, was sitting at his desk and was a mathematician at 
the moment. He seemed a bit disturbed about something and each time he 
scribbled down some numbers, he bore down harder on the pencil. His white 
hair annoyed him greatly as it blocked his vision completely. He finally 
acknowledged my presence and laid aside his figures for awhile. 

After a brief conversation with the old agent, it was decided that I was to 
leave immediately by this new rocket, which was run by jet compulsion. I had no 
sooner strapped myself into the seat before we started off with such “gusto” that 
my breath failed me for a few minutes, but as we sped on the speed of the rocket 
lessened, and I had an opportunity to take a gander about me. The first thing I 
noticed was that Leo the Lion, the Bear and the others were holding a meeting 
in the Big Dipper to discuss what the earth was like, and other such heavenly 
problems. We passed through the Milky Way, which wasn’t at all the way I had 
anticipated. Millions and millions of milk bottles were in place of the stars. 

It was getting so bright now I could scarcely see. I put on my moon 
glasses and discovered that before me was the moon itself. I pushed the lever 
and landed. I got out of the rocket and proceeded to look the place over. It 
was then that I received the biggest shock of my trip. All I saw around me was 
yellow dirt with big pits on every side. In the pits babies were crying and a 
stork darted into a hole to bring its bundle to a new and better home. 

Not liking the moon and being so nearly out of fluid, I left the rocket for 
the babies and storks — for emergency use — while I parachuted my way back to 
the earth. 

Presto — the lights of Study Hall were on and it was with relief that I 
picked up my pencil to write my English theme. 


Patricia Blackmer 
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TO WIT” 


The tears streamed down Miss Bennett’s face; her whole body shook; her 
face turned from red to black. "What had happened? The entire Modern. 
European History class sat aghast. After some moments, she managed to gasp 
breathlessly, ‘ ‘ Oh, no ! ” Oh, no, what ? we wondered, and promptly asked her. 
She blurted out something about wit, and so we looked down at our books, open 
to the Reform Bills of the Chartist Movement. There was “To wit,” obviously 
the first of these reforms. What strange reform could this be that aroused such 


hysteria ? 


When she was finally able to speak again, she informed us that English 
classes would definitely be held there the next day. 






--Alumnae lA(ezvs 


Engagements 

Joan Burr Wallace to Mr. Robert W. MacPherson, U. S. A., of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Virginia Hamel to Sergeant David W. Goodwin, U. S. A., of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 

Dorothea Bezanson to Lieutenant Roger Smith, U. S. A. 

Betty Woodruff to Lieutenant Daniel A. Johnson, Jr., U. S. N. R., of 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 

Patricia Wilkins to Mr. Richard W. Brown, U. S. A. A. F., of Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. 

Barbara King Tipton to Sergeant Frank Di Paolo, U. S. A. A. F., of 
Tenafly, New Jersey. 


Marriages 

Elaine Del Castillo to Mr. Robert Anthony Stansfield, Royal Navy, in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on July 11, 1944. 

Barbara Damon to Mr. Vernon W. Odell in Lowell, Massachusetts, in 
July, 1944. 

Mary Gertrude Murphy to Staff Sergeant John F. Maloney, , U.S. A., in 
Lowell, on August 12, 1944. 
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Martha Adelaide Walsh to Reverend Morgan Porteus, Rector of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church at Cheshire, Connecticut, in Boston, Massachusetts, on October 
21, 1944. 

Mary Ellen Winship to Lieutenant Frederick J. Githler, U.S.A., in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on September 23, 1944. 

Mary Louise Scribner to Mr. Edward F. Chambers, Jr., in Lowell, on 
October 21, 1944. 

Bette Jane Rodger to Aviation Cadet Wesley H. Blank, Jr., U.S.A., in 
Blytheville, Arkansas, on October 28, 1944. 

Margaret Bradley Smith to Mr. George W. Browne, U.S.N.R., in Rye, New 
York, on November 5, 1944. 

Ruth Charlotte Berger to Petty Officer Roscoe L. Morell, U.S.N., in 
Jamaica, New York, on December 20, 1944. 

Virginia Woodall to Mr. Lloyd G. Hooker, Jr., on December 5, 1944. 

Alice Virginia Vose to Lieutenant Robert B. MacDonald, U.S.A.A.F., in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on January 25, 1945. 

Births 

A son, Clive E., Ill, to Mr. and Mrs. Clive E. Hockmeyer, Jr. (Roma 
Nickerson), on July 18, 1944, in Richland, Washington. 

A daughter, Susanna, to Lt. and Mrs. Thomas Baldwin (Susanna 
Lambert), on April 23, 1944, in Henderson, Kentucky. 

A son, James, Jr., to Lt. and Mrs. James Grove (Ann Louise Scarritt), on 
April 5, 1944, in Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 

A son, Louis, Jr., to Lt. and Mrs. Louis Lipphardt (June Cunningham), 
on November 10, 1944, in Greenwood, Mississippi. 

A son, Daniel Dorn, to Lt. and Mrs. George Robert Muller (Lucy 
Wheeler), on October 23, 1944, in Wakefield, Massachusetts. 

A son, Thomas Murray, to Lt. and Mrs. William Murray Burns 
(Gwendolyn Brocklehurst), on December 10, 1944, in Lowell, Massachusetts. 

A son, John Harrington, Jr., to Lt. and Mrs. John H. Costello (Peggy 
Palmer), on December 25, 1944, in Lowell, Massachusetts. 

A daughter, Judith Higby, to Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone Hunter Elder 
(Ruth Higby), on January 10, 1945, in New York, New York. 

Items of Interest 

Priscilla Robertson is on the Dean’s list at Smith College. This is an 
honor accorded students who maintain an average of “B” or higher. 

Among recent visitors to the school were Virginia (Fitz) Taylor, with her 
daughters, Diane and Wendy, and Joan Fitz. Joan is an enlisted WAVE, 
having had her training at Hunter College and at the Naval Hospital in 
Bethesda, Maryland. She is now stationed at a hospital in Farragut, Idaho, 
where she is a hospital apprentice. 
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Polly Kitching is at home where she keeps busy working for the Red Cross. 

Betty Foss is at Simmons College, having transferred from Skidmore 
College. 

Elaine (Del Castillo) Stansfield is secretary to the Western Manager of 
Photoplay Magazine, MacFadden Publications, in Hollywood, California. 

Louise Sargent made a visit at the school during her trip East from 
Colorado Springs. We hear that Mary Sargent was the Women’s Golf 
Champion of the State of Colorado for 1943. 

Priscilla Todd is studying art at the University of Ohio. 

Jane (Wescott) Stewart is living in Hawthorne, Nevada, where her 
husband is stationed at the Naval Ammunition Depot. 

Anne (Underhill) Porter is living in Miami, Florida. Her husband is an 
officer connected with the Naval Training Center there. 

Elizabeth (McCalmont) Brew is playing in “Tomorrow The World”. This 
play has recently been in Boston. 

Elsa Walker has recently had published by the Golden Basket Bookshop, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, a collection of poems titled, “Ascent, A Poetic Pro- 
gression in Three Parts”. Professor Chandler R. Post, Fogg Museum, Harvard 
University, has written a most praiseworthy introductory letter. At present 
Elsa is working as assistant in the research laboratory at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

For those interested in the whereabouts of last year’s graduates: Mary 
Agler, Elaine Kite, Marilyn Higgons and Carolyn Parchert are at Goucher 
College; Cecilia Anderson and Phyllis Darling at Pembroke, Brown University; 
Barbara Bennett at Lowell State Teachers College where she has been elected 
President of the Freshman Class; Margaret Ruth Bradley at Wellesley College; 
Raemary Chase at Lasell Junior College; Jayne Cutler at the Mary Brooks 
School ; Lorraine Dancause is training with the Cadet Nurse Corps at the Lowell 
General Hospital ; Joan Davidson and Audrej 7 Ward at Marjory Webster Junior 
College ; Kathleen Dowd at Russell Sage College ; Marjorie Griffiths at Katherine 
Gibbs School in Boston; Joan Hartigan and Blanche Southwell at Endicott 
Junior College; Anne Haughton at the University of New Mexico; Virginia 
Henline and Barbara Tipton at Finch Junior College ; Mary Anne Leighton and 
Marianne Robertson at Smith College; Joan McQuade at St. Regis College; Mary 
Carol Nord at Bradford Junior College; Ellen O’Meara at Stamford University; 
Joy Scott at St. Lawrence University; and Joan Wallace at the Garland School. 
Bette Rodger Bland is living in Blytheville, Arkansas, where her husband is 
stationed at an Army Air Base. 

Eleanor (White) Baker's daughter, Nancie, is a student at Rogers Hall 
this year. Dorothy (Scott) Gerber’s daughter, Sally, is also in the school, as are 
Susanna (Lambert) Baldwin’s sister, Virginia, and Emily Frances Palmer, niece 
of Dorothy (Rice) Palmer and cousin of Cora (Robertson) Bickham and Ann 
(Robertson) Sparks. 
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Your Neighbors Know — 


Ask them about Wilson's better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
RED ASH 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 

DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 

STOKOL COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

S 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


1111 POLLARD’S mi 

For over 10 9 years 
Lowell' s Leading Depart?nent Store 

8 

LOWELL BORN LOWELL OWNED LOWELL MANAGED 

8 

MERRIMACK- PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 
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E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL. MASS. 



u Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 


Q herry & IF ebb's 


■LOWELL- 


The House of FASHIONS THAT PLEASE 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 

PRINCE-COTTER 


f ewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 


CLASS PINS, RINGS and NOVELTIES 


104 MERRIMACK STREET 
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Compliments of 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators , pure as mountain dew . 


OSTERMAX COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners. 

Phone 5476 


GEO. A. GOOKIN COMPANY 

77 MIDDLE STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 

TEL. 2-1612—6715 


Authorized 

ARMSTRONG FLOOR 
CONTRACTORS 


FURNITURE 
WINDOW SHADES 
CARPETS 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


Qompliments of 

C. H. HOBSON & SON 
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zMiss Howe 

GOWNS - SPORT CLOTHES - HATS - BAGS 
COSTUME JEWELRY - HOSIERY 

188 EAST MERRIMACK STREET 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

The Nearest Shop to Rogers Hall 


MERRIMACK SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 


Always Pleased to Serve Tou 



Compliments of 

LOWELL’S OLDEST FOOD STORE 

T. A. Whelan 


312 Central Street 
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Compliments of 

Compliments of 

DR. W. E. PORTER 

Optometrist 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

86 MIDDLESEX STREET 

534 MERRIMACK STREET 


Telephone 6811 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

Compliments of 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 3-0831 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 


Established 1832 

Compliments of 

DR. BRENDAN LEAHEY 

DONOVAN’S 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

FURS - LUGGAGE 
SPORTING GOODS 

RIDING EQUIPMENT 


® 

109 Market St. and 60 Palmer St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Dial 2-5021 

LULL & HARTFORD 

Lowell Headquarters for 

Spatting. Qaad& 

Since 1832 

Compliments of 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 

WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

{All Styles — Rink, Fancy, etc.) 

BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 

34 Prescott Street Tel. 8311 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 


X 
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ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Compliments of 

DR. FRANK BRADY 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 


Telephone 5245 

- 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL. MASS. 

KNITTING YARNS 

100% All New Wool 

DILLON 

HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS 

BAG TO MATCH 

BLUE HEAVEN GIFTS 

® 

MEANS WEAVE 

133 Middle St, Lowell, Mass. 

for 

bonded (f leaning ” 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

Tel. 8404 

Trudy Hall Juniors 

Compliments of 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

NICHOLS 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Tea &? Coffee Store 

MACARTNEY’S 

35H JOHN STREET 


THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

Compliments of 

\ 

at 

The American Window 

Cherry & Webb’s 

Gleaning Company 

All the newest books in fiction and non-fiction 
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Compliments 

C. B. COBURN CO. 

Established 1857 

63 MARKET ST. 

THE HOUSE OF ERWIN, INC. 

Ultra Fashions for Discriminating Women 

441 MERRIMACK ST. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Next to the City Library 

STATIONERS 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

Josefs 

salon 

of 

individual 

hair 

design 

Fourth Floor Salon - Dial 2-5537 

Fifth Floor Salon - Dial 6331 

TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

EPICURE 


Lowell's Finest 

TEA ROOM AND RESTAURANT 

• 

Compliments 

of a 

FRIEND 

CORNER OF CENTRAL AND MARKET STREETS 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Telephone 2-0401 

Compliments 

Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

of 

G. B. 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 


Telephone 8494 
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MALOOF'S 

“Drink More Milk 

Florentine Jewelry 

Greeting Cards 

64 MERRIMACK STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

for Your Better Health ** 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

(1917 - 1935) 

Marden & Murphy 

"Super" little pies and cakes , doughnuts, 
pickles , cookies. Everything that's "good and 

bad for the stomach" at 

Commercial Specialists 

m 

REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

40 Central street 

LOWELL. MASS. 

LOWELL WOMEN'S EXCHANGE 

24 MERRIMACK ST. 



DERBY ELECTRIC CO. 

Compliments 

40 MIDDLE ST. 

of a 

LOWELL, MASS. 

FRIEND 

• 


Everything Electrical 

Greeting cards for all members of the 
fomily for all seosons of the year. 

Victory Garden Headquarters 

PHOTO FINISHING 

• 

THE THOMPSON HARDWARE 

DONALDSON'S 

COMPANY 

LOWELL, MASS. 

"On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St" 

254 Merrimack Street 
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Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 


Compliments 
of a 

FRIEND 


FINEST OF SEA FOOD 
IN SEASON 


“For Your Health' s Sake , Eat 
More Fish" 


W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 


BIRD 

NsxwseT 

PRODUCTS 



Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 


Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 


ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ' 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 


F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 
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Our youthful world has suddenly come to an end. Here at Rogers Hall we 
have been privileged to enjoy an assured existence, especially unique in these 
troubled times. We have worked hard at prescribed studies that we might 
assimilate a well-rounded, basic knowledge — a saga of study balls, light cuts and 
general moanings. Play has also assumed a major part in our lives. There have 
been hockey games and banquets, Cae and Kava suppers, proms, dances, winter 
week ends and innumerable other festivities. Indescribable piano ramblings 
echoing across the yard from the House, caravan trips to the store for what seems 
provision for a week in the North woods, New England weather ! ! — all are unfor- 
gettable memories. We have enjoyed companionship and happy experiences in 
an especially intimate atmosphere which will become in time even more treasured. 

Now another world is unfolding before us. It will draw us in many different 
directions and will demand varied degrees of ability, perseverance and stability. 
Earnestly we hope to stand able to meet our new life with balance. We have 
been well prepared. 



j Dedication 


To Miss Ramsay, with sincere thanks and in tribute to her untiring devotion 
and inspiring guidance, the Class of 1945 wishes to dedicate this, the Senior 
Issue of Splinters. 



Senior Qass Section 


SENIOR SONG 

Tune : “Whispering” 

To all the friends we leave behind us, 

To all the memories that remind us, 

Memories of days gone by to guide us, 

Though we are gone, we ’ll remember forever ; 

White columns tall our strength deriving, 
Lilacs in gentle winds are sighing, 

Friendship and happiness entwining, 

Sing we all to Rogers Hall. 


Gretchen Carhartt 



HELEN OWEN 
168 Stephens Road 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


President of Senior Class ; Cae Club ; Sub, Hockey, 
’45 ; Hockey Team, '44, '45 ; Captain of Hockey Team, 
'45! Swimming Team. '44; Honorable mention for 
Swimming, '45 ; Tennis Team, '44 ; French Play, '43 ; 
Student Council, '43, '44 ; Business Manager of 

Splinters, *45 ; Honor Roll, '45 ; Parsons Honor, *45. 


“Get out, Pm studying” . . . “Shut the door behind 
you” . . . “Grosse Pointe” . . . straight Midwestern . . . 
Senior class representative . . . 




CLAIRE LOUISE HAMEL 
350 South Main Street 
B radf or cl , Ma ss a ch use tts 


Vice-President of Senior Class ; Cae Club ; Splinters 
Business Board, '44 ; Honor Roll, '44, '45 ; Manager of 
Swimming Team, '45. 


Cuddles . . . geologist — a lover of Rocks . . . Steeres 
away from Andover . . . week ends in New York . . . 
Comical expressions accompanied by giggles . . . 


PATRICIA ANNE BLACKMER 
SI Monument Avenue 
Bennington, Vermont 




Cae Club; Sub, Baseball, ’44 ; Glee Club, ’44, ’45; 
Student Council, ’44, ’45. 


“Well, in Bennington” . . . “Everything happens to 
me!” (Chicken Pox) . . . “Cut it out” . . . ex- 
plosive . . . Carl . . . gorgeous tan . . . 


GRETCHEN STEARNS CARHARTT 
279 Grosse Pointe Boulevard 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 

Kava Club ; Vice-President Kava, ’45 ; Hockey 
Team, ’43, ’44, ’45 ; Honorable mention for Swimming, 
’45 ; Captain of Hockey Team, ’45 ; Baseball Team, 
'43, ’44, ’45 ; Basketball Team, ‘45 ; Swimming Team, 
'43 ; Badminton Team, ’44, ’45 ; Tennis Team, ’44 ; 
Dramatics, ’45 ; Glee Club, ’43, ’44, ’45 ; Student Coun- 
cil, ’45 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’44, ’45 ; Best Short 
Story, ’44, ’45 ; R H., ’43, ’44, ’45. 

“The Voice” . . . Lover, thy name is Cary Grant . . . 
“The Sunny Side” . . . that critical eye ... A little 
Luce-headed . . . exaggerator . . . 



ELEANOR LOUISE DODGE 
6715 Neptune Place 
La Jolla, California 


Kava Club ; Hockey Team, ’44, ’45 ; Basketball 
Team, '43, ’44, ’45 ; Manager of Basketball Team, ’45 ; 
Baseball Team, ’43, '44, *45 ; Badminton Team, ’43. 
'44, ’45 ; Swimming Team, ’43 ; Tennis Team, ’45 ; 
R. IL, ’43, ’44, ’45 ; Badminton Prize, ’45. 


Mrs. Malaprop the second . . . New York week end 
. . . gullible . . , “Have you got anything I can 
borrow?” . . . “Daisy, Daisy, I’m half crazy!” . . . 
literal . . . “But, I don’t see what you mean” , . . 



SALLY SCOTT GERBER 
130 E. Dayton Street 
Fremont. Michigan 


Cae Club ; Glee Club, ’45 ; Baseball Team, ’45 ; New 
Girl Show, ’45 ; Helen Hill Award, ’45. 


“That little man” . . . sparkling wit, spiced with 
dialect ... a la Danny Kaye . . . “Chantilly” , . . 
“Oh, that was all over last summer” . . . beer eyes . , . 



VIRGINIA ESTELLE HAMEL 
637 Prospect Street 
Methuen, Massachusetts 




Kava Club ; Hockey Team, ’45 ; Splinters Literary 
Board, ’45 ; Honor Roll, ’44, ’45 ; Cheer Leader, ’45 ; 
Underhill Honor, ’45 ; Honorable mention for Music 
Appreciation, ’45. 


Tinsel . . . innocent look, but we know different . . . 
homebound Gini . . . “Still waters run deep” . . . 
nimble fingers up and down the keys . . . 


HARRIET LOWTHER HUFF 
905 Penn Street 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


Kava Club ; Badminton, ’44 ; Honorable mention for 
Swimming, ’45 ; Student Council, ’45 ; Glee Club, ’43, 
’44, ’45 ; Splinters, Senior Editor, ’45 ; Honorable 
mention for Helen Hill Award, ’45. 


“Pennsylvania” . . . manager de luxe . . . one man 
welcoming committee . . . dimples . . . R. H. repre- 
sentative at Yale . . . 





MARY PATTERSON LYNCH 
279 Nesmith Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Cae Club ; Baseball Team, '43, '44, '45 ; Captain of 
Baseball Team, ’45 ; Badminton Team, '44, '45 ; 
Splinters Literary Board, '44, '45 ; Glee Club, '45 ; 
Poetry Prize, '45. 


Scurry, scurry everywhere but always late for 
school . . . Those comic faces with the rolling eyes . . . 
‘'hammerhead'' . . . Her banner is Crimson, Black, 
Grey, and Gold . . . happy-go-lucky . . . 




RUTH MAC AUSLAND 
234 Princeton Boulevard 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Cae Club ; Dramatics, '45 ; Property Manager for 
Commencement Play, '45. 


Sings . 1 . tall stories . . . laughter . . . “N is to 
Y” . . . pug nose . . . questions . . . 




^ i 



MARY LYMAN OSGOOD 
8 Marion Road 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 


Cae Club ; New Girl Show, ? 45. 


Sammy . . . lover of Spanish . . . giggles . . . Junior 
Miss . . . “The Crisco Kid” . . . 


JUDITH OSTBERG 
Chateau Lafayette 
Scarsdale, ?s T ew l T ork 


Cae Club ; Sub, Hockey Team, ’45 ; Dramatics, '45 ; 
Glee Club, ’45 ; New Girl Show, ’45 ; Swimming Team, 
*45. 



"Hals” . . . those smelly letters . . . week ends 
“Free” letters . . . “and with a stubborn streak” 


CONSTANCE OVERESCH 
22142 Forest Lane 
Crosse He, Michigan 


Kava Club ; Hockey Team, '45 ; Manager of Hockey 
Team, '45 ; Basketball Team, ’45 ; Captain of Basket- 
ball Team, ’45 ; Glee Club, ’45 ; Baseball Team, ’45 ; 
Swimming Team, ’45 ; Manager of Baseball Team, ’45 ; 
New Girl Show, ’45 ; R. H., ’45. 


"You know what I mean” ... “I don’t care for a 
roll, thank you” . . . ‘‘Hey, Schmuck ! How do you 
turn a heel?*' . . . "Grosse EEL*’ . . . bulging 
mailbox . . . 




PRISCILLA POSEY 
43 Walworth Avenue 
Scarsdale, New York 


Cae Club ; Cheer Leader, ’45 ; Splinters Business 
Board. ’45 ; Glee Club, ’44, ’45 ; Baseball Team, ’45 ; 
Swimming Team, ’45 ; Honorable mention for Short 
Story Prize, ’45. 


“I was so embarrassed!” . . . “Oh, stop!” . . . 
“Bar-r-r-r-b !” . . . Andover pin-up ... “I had the 
craziest dream” . . . 


MARY LOU RAYBURN 
123 Carroll Road 
Bay City, Michigan 



Cae Club ; Sub, Basketball Team, ’45 ; Baseball 
Team, ’44, ’45 ; Dramatics, ’44, ’45 ; Cheer Leader, ’44 ; 
Dramatics Award, ’45. 


“George !” . . . frat pin collector . . . “Tabu” . . . 
“Somebody answer the phone” . . . those feet, those 
shoes, those clothes . . . “Julia !” . . . 


ELIZABETH POOLE REILLY 
120 Holyrood Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Cae Club ; Glee Club, ’43, ’44, ’45 ; Editor-in-Chief 
of Splinters, ’45 ; Honor Roll, ’43, ’44, ’45 ; Underhill 
Honor, ’45. 


“The Golden Voice” . . . enviable marks . . . Boutin’ 
for Dartmouth . . . gesturing . . . curiosity . . . 



GRACE MARY REILLY 
100 Holyrood Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Glee Club, M2, M3, M4, M5 ; Splinters 
Business Board, M4, M o; Marshal at Commencement 
for the Faculty, M4. 


‘‘There goes my bus*’ . . . playing second fiddle to a 
motorcycle . . . Ipana ad . . . such straight hair ! . . . 
“Green Eyes*’ . . . 




CAROLYN COMFORT RIGGS 
37 Cheever Circle 
Andover, Massachusetts 


Cae Club ; President of Cae, Mo ; Sub, Hockey, *44 ; 
Hockey Team, M5 ; Sub, Basketball, M4, M5 ; Baseball 
Team, M4, M5 ; Swimming Team, M4, M5 ; Manager, 
M4 ; Splinters Business Board, M4 ; R. H., M4, M5 ; 
Athletic Cup, M5. 


“But Mike likes long hair !” . . . in the swim . . . 
“Wha-cha-doin’?” . . . deep is her heart in Texas . . . 
jive fiend . . . “Fighting for Cae Club” . . . 


NANCY JANE SCHMUCIv 
583 North Church Street 
N a u g a tn ck , Con n e c t i cut 



Kava Club ; Tennis Team. *44, ’45 ; Glee Club, *44, 
'45 ; Student Council President, ’45 ; Honor Roll, ’44, 
'45 ; Cheer Leader, ’44 ; Honorable mention for Helen 
Hill Award, *45 ; Current Events Prize. ’45. 


Nantucket summers . . . honor roll, plus . . . knit 
two, pearl two . , . Bristol (Connecticut, of course) 
. . . Council . . . 


JUDY SHEPARD 
Green Pastures 
Ballard vale, Massachusetts 


Kava Club; President Of Kava, ’45; Sub, Hockey 
Team, ’43 ; Hockey Team. ’44, ’45 ; Sub, Basketball, 
‘44. ’45 ; Basketball Team. ’43 ; Baseball Team, *42, 
’44, ’45 ; Captain Baseball, ’44 ; Swimming Team, ’44, 
’45 ; Badminton, ’45 ; Glee Club, ’42, ’43, ’44, ’45 ; 
Splinters Business Board, ’45 ; Marshal at Commence' 
nient for the Seniors, ’44 ; R. H., ’44, *45. 


“Onward to the Foe!!!” . . . gullible . . . “Oh, 
stop it !” . . . horses ... Kava president . . . 
Bernie . . . 



JULIA FORRESTER TA1NTOR 
501 Lincoln Avenue 
Erie, Pennsylvania 

Kava Club ; Hockey Team, ’45 ; Sub, Basketball 
Team. ’45 ; Sub, Baseball Team, ’45 ; Glee Club, ’44. 
*45 ; Student Council, '44 ; Splinters Literary Board. 
*45. 


‘‘But what's the point?*’ . . . that halo of curls is 
the envy of R. H. . . . “East-ham is East-ham and 
Julia is Julia and never the twain shall meet” . . . 
“but I’m on pro this week end !” . . . 




CLARE THOMPSON 
206 Brewster Road 
Scarsdale, New York 


Cae Club ; Vice-President of Cae, ’45 ; Hockey Team, 
’14, ’45; Basketball Team, ’44, ’45; Baseball Team. 
‘44 ; Sub on Baseball Team, ’45 ; Badminton, ’44 ; Dra- 
matics, ’44, ’45 ; Student Council, ’44 ; Splinters Bus- 
iness Board, ’44, *45 ; Marshal at Commencement for 
the School, ’44; R. H., ’44, ’45; Art (Costume Design) 
Award, ’45. 

Scarsdale . . . “In Apple Blossom Time” . . . Palm- 
olive girl . . . “But, Miss Hall??” . . . “That Ivory 
look” . . . Alan . , . 


MERLE TURCOTTE 
335 Hildreth Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 



Cae Club ; Swimming Team, ’43, ’45 ; Dramatics, 
43. ’44; Glee Club, ’42, ’43, ’44, ’45; Splinters Art 
Editor, ’45 ; Commencement Art Award, ’44. 


Sequins . . . artistic ability . . . smooth bare 
legs . . . Twin . . . always knitting sweaters . . . 


MONA TURCOTTE 
335 Hildreth Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Cae Club ; Hockey Team, ’45 ; Swimming Team, ’43, 
’45 ; Dramatics, ’43, ’44 ; Glee Club, ’43 ; Splinters Art 
Editor, ’45 ; Commencement Art Award, ’44. 


Those sophisticated evening dresses . . . enviable 
lasting tan . . . artist de luxe . . . brown eyes . . . 
good-natured . . . 



SUSAN TUTTLE 
46 Park Avenue 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


Kara Club ; Dramatics. *44 ; Glee Club, ’44, ’45. 


A Queen between a Jack and a King . . . long, 
blond inane . . . that waltzy walk . . . scatterbrain . . . 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes . . . 




BARBARA JOAN WOODALL 
40 Oxford Road 

Grosso Pointe Shores, Michigan 


Cae Club ; Cheer Leader, ’45 ; Sub, Baseball Team, 
*45; Swimming Team, ’43; Glee Club, ’44, *45; 
Splinters Literary Board, ’44, ’45 ; Student Council, 
*44, ’45 ; Marshal at Commencement for Mrs McGay, 
*44 ; Honorable mention for Music Appreciation, ’45 ; 
Essay Prize, ’45. 


“Dinner for two please, Mrs. McGay” . . . never on 
time . . . Andover week ends . . . “Who wants to 
buy some clothes?” . . . Grosse Pointe! . . . little 
camp councillor . . . 


P. P., G. R., and J, T, 
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PROPHECY 

( And here we have a Round Robin letter from the Class of ’45 :) 

Scarsdale, New York. 

Hi chums, 

How are ya all? Scarsdale ’s the same old lively town. — Oh yes, news. 
Ran into Thompson’s hubby down at Dan’s the other night — by himself as usual. 
Seems Clare is running a USO for the broken hearted bachelors she left behind 
when she married him, and has to spend her evenings there. Must be off to 
my new radio program, “Hints to the Harried Housewife”. 

Loves ya, 

Chub. 

Grosse He, Michigan. 

Dear Gals, 

If you can imagine it “yours truly” was elected president of the Grosse Isle 
(oops, pardon — Grosse lie) garden club last week. Outside of the weekly meet- 
ings held among the tomato plants in my garden, life is busy managing my four 
little sons — Pete, Johnny, Stuie, and Bob. 

Much love, 

Connie Lu, alias Puff Ball. 

Hills of Vermont. 

Dear Class, 

I’ll have to climb out the second-story window with my skiis to mail this 
letter. The snow has really descended on Bennington for the winter and I don’t 
have a moment to call my own between the American and New England Ski 
Patrols. See you in the spring after the thaw. 

Love, 

Pat. 

New York. 

Dear Fellow Members of the Class of ’45, 

Woodie is sitting at her desk on the opposite side of the room, glaring at me 
and making frequent suggestions on the subject of this letter, which all seem to 
boil down to saying hello. 

We’re both up to our ears in work on short stories for a new book to be 
published shortly, entitled “Love As You Like It.” 

Our best to you all, 

Puss. 


SENIOR EVENTS 
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( And here is a letter from a little town in New Hampshire.) 

Dear Classmates of ’45, Raymond, N. H. 

How about a reunion this summer up here at my farm? We have plenty of 
room and I’ll put the five children in the wing where I’m sure they won’t disturb 
you. Just set the date and I’ll be waiting for you at the station with my dog team. 

Love, 

Claire. 


Dear Kids, Andover, 

It’s Shepard’s turn to teach dancing school tonight and mine to stay 
home and take care of the children plus feeding both husbands. This cooperative 
living is fine when it's your turn to be tlie “career woman”. 

I don't know what I’m going to do with Junior. He came home with an 
“F” in math from Phillips Academy the other day. Judy is having trouble 
with her little girl at R. H. Her week-end social life in Andover isn’t helping 
the studies. Loads of love, 

Lynie. 


( And here’s one with a charming hancl-drawn letterhead — 

Oh yes, our class artists.) 

Dear Girls, Ne ' v York Cit - V - 

Merle left last week for Nassau to build up an early tan. You know how 
it is with these big-money artists. They must be put in the mood- — and here I 
slave rushing sketches for Vogue's spring deadline. But I’m having fun this 
month sketching Manning models, so it’s not so bad after all. Of course 
Manning’s star is Toni Russelle, whom we all know as Sue Tuttle — thev sav the 
boss sends her roses every night. Love from us both, 

Mona. 


Hopewood Home for the Aged, 

Dear Girls, G - M - Eeill - V ’ Su P‘- 

You really don’t know how sweet memories of R. H. seem. Social work 
means such a different life. Of course it does make one feel virtuous, but I’ve 
always been allergic to close air, poison ivy, and the like — Oh well ! 

By the w r ay 1 must tell you about a thrilling new radio serial that is being 
done on my daily adventures. Our classmate, Ruth MacAusland, called me 
about it. She’s the private secretary to the head of a large chemical firm which 
is sponsoring the program. They’re calling it “Mother Smiles and Her Chem- 
ically Pure Urchins. ’ ’ Loads of love, 

Grace. 
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Detroit. 

Dear Girls, 

Here’s old Owen, with the work piled up on her desk so she can’t see over 
it — and writing a letter — well, dictating it at least. These dictaphones were a 
great invention for us executives. 

It’s a busy life, especially the personal side, trying to decide which diamond 
to accept. Maybe I’ll make up my mind one of these days, and the big announce- 
ment will be forthcoming. You’re all invited to the wedding. 

My love, 

Helen. 


Weidbottom, Huff and Co., 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 

H. Huff, Manager. 

Dear Gals, 

I know I’m late with this but you know how business is. Talk about war- 
time red tape ! Why the new Atlantic-Pacific Highway sw r eeps through Holli- 
daysburg now, and we can’t even advertise properly. I’m chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce and we certainly do have our problems. 

Oh! I almost forgot a most luscious piece of news. Of course you’ve all 
read about that intriguing woman who’s been giving circus parties in Central 
Park. Her advertising name is Elsa Maxwellhouse, but she’s really our clever 
classmate Patty Lynch. 

Love, 

Hattie. 


Dear Girls, Marblehead, Mass. 

This morning I was very happy to discover a letter from Bristol, Connecticut, 
in my mail box, from Nancy Schmuck, known to us at R. H. as Schmucko. 
She has the most gorgeous farm in the entire state. One of her six boys is a 
senior at Loomis and she is happy to say that she has his senior ring under lock 
and key. I can ’t imagine why ! 

Please go and kick old Fort Hill post for me next time you see R. H. — 
and be sure to say hello to Herm and Ginsberg, the moldy animals on the hill. 
Many is the night I have awakened from a nightmare after dreaming about their 
long toenails. 

My husband (the newly elected President of The Marblehead Trust Co.) 
is home from a directors’ meeting and ready for dinner — and you know these 
men when it comes to food. 

Particularly yours, 

Crisco ( alias Mary). 
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Fremont, Michigan. 

Dear Friends, 

I want to tell you that my new book of song and poetry has been published. 
“Korney Kracks for the Kiddies.” 

Had a very strange experience the other day while crossing the street. 
Who should almost run me over in her new de luxe convertible but LuLu, (Mary 
Lou Rayburn). But natch, the car was full of men with eager adoring faces. 
You might be interested to know that Mandy hasn't made up her mind as yet. 
I must go make faces at the children and scare them into hurrying up to bed. 

Love, 

Sal. 


Out Pennsylvania way. 

Dear Gals, 

You can’t guess where I am now. Yes, in the kitchen — watching the pots 
boil and waiting for my five kids to come home from school. Gretcheu is 
visiting me (came for dinner one night and has stayed on and on) and it is 
wonderful having her around because she has such a good right hook to give 
the kids when necessary. Her boss gave her a leave of absence because her nails 
grew so long she was tripping herself up all over the keys. And besides, having 
that blond work in the office was causing all kinds of dissension at home with 
his wife. This sounds fantastic but Gretcheu ’s boss’s wife is none other than 
Gini Hamel Tinsels. Crisco wrote me that she lunched with Gini, and that 
Gin- had on the most beautiful furs and diamonds she had ever seen. I always 
knew she was a gold digger, or perhaps I am just jealous. Sally Gerber was 
so sweet when Jack Jr. came along. She sent me 500 crates of Gerber Baby 
Food. The only trouble is that Nonnie appropriates a few cans for her kids 
every day. It is wonderful having Nonnie for a next door neighbor. When 
we feel like throwing in the diaper and calling it quits, she brings over some of 
that wonderful brew Bet Reilly sent her from one of her concert tours in Italy. 
Of course Nonnie insists on the California brand, but as long as Bet keeps 
traveling, why should we complain ? 

Well, I must heat up some of Gerber’s garbage for Jack Jr., now and see 
if I can hide the cans away from Nonnie. Here come the kids, yelling down the 
street as usual. I’m sure they get the powerful lungs from Jack’s side of the 
family — I was such a little mouse. 

Help, the pot’s boiling over! Must rush. 

Julia. 

(And so ends the Bound Robin of ’45.) 


E. R., N. S., and J. 0. 
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A DAY WITH SUZIE SENIOR 

Five o’clock! The muffled sound of an alarm clock is heard breaking forth 
into the still darkness of the dawn. One leap out of bed and the constant 
whirring is stopped. A sleepy yawn, a lazy stretch, and on goes the light. 
“Why didn’t I do that history last night?” “Can I finish it all after break- 
fast?” Suzie mulls these questions over in her sub-conscious mind and finally, 
after trying desperately to stifle another yawn, she plops back into bed for an 
extra forty winks. 

“Girls, Girls, time to get up. Noav don’t be late.” The familiar refrain 
is heard every morning at seven A. M. By 7 :28, Suzie manages to pull herself 
out of bed and, believe it or not, usually gets to breakfast on time at 7 :30. Thus 
begins her day. 

At lunch a few of the strong-Avilled girls look wishfully at those oh so 
fattening rolls, but pass them by, murmuring something about going on a Aveek 
end soon. As the first table leaves to get its mail, jealous eyes Avatch each step, 
giving some poor underclassman a “don’t you dare” glance if, by chance, she 
should Avant a second helping. 

After those Avicked classes are over at 2 :30, and the bell chimes its welcome 
call, Ave are off to our relaxation period. We either spend an hour chasing that 
little ball used in a hockey game until AA T e come off the field wheezing and panting 
Avitli fatigue, or we spend our time leaping in the air after that well-known 
basketball. As you can see, this is one of our gym periods, taught by that one 
and only Miss Breeden, Avho is famous for her love of long Avalks Avhich might 
sometime easily turn into an overnight camping trip. 

Study Hall seems to come always a little too soon, at those dreaded hours 
of 4 :30 and 7 :30. Hoav can those sAA'eet teachers think up such fiendish tortures ? 

As ducks take to Avater, so R. H. takes to milk. At precisely 9 :01, every 
evening, there is a mad rush for the kitchen, where each and everyone politely 
shoves her Avay to get a glass of milk and some Crackers. After stuffing herself, 
she mechanically follows the strains of music coming from the “Rec Room”. 
Here, the vie needle is scratching out “There Goes That Song Again” or some 
other Avorn record. 

When the 9:45 bell rings out its taps, all is quiet (or so it says in the 
rules and regulations). The exceptions to this rule are, of course, a feAV un- 
fortunates AA’ho take “light cuts” and must force their eyes to stay open until 
10 :30 (and no longer) ! 

Suzie Senior tumbles into bed at the end of each busy day saying, “Oh, to 
be free from this drudgery”, but deep down, she knoAVs that these days will be 
pleasant memories forever after she has left her Alma Mater. 


Eleanor Dodge 
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THE CLASS OF 1945 IN VERSE 

Our year at Rogers Hall has never been dull. 

How could it with Nonnie and Gretchen around, 

And Lvnie losing pound after pound. 

Certainly there could have never been a drone, 

With Posey and Woodall getting on the phone, 

And Rayburn yelling down the stairs, ‘ ‘ It ’s for me, it ’s for me, 
Then the dash, the mad roaring dash, 

As prolific Lou comes down the hall. 

And grabs the phone away from us all. 

We must be gay through everything, 

But it would be nice to hear a ring and know, 

It’s for you, not Mary Lou. 

Then at meals it’s really fantastic, 

That’s where you rough it, and watch Sue stuff it, 

And never gain a pound, 

When you are all the time getting round. 

An experience I shall never forget is hearing Owen and Shepard, 
Just talking in their room, 

Our own Pres, and little Shep, 

Giving out with the chatter and their usual pep. 

Now modulation is not for them ; 

They claim you can ’t use it when discussing men. 

It always distresses me to see Pat Blackmer, 

Sweating buckets over her history. 

People like Schmuoko should be shot, 

But we love her and forget her not. 

Prom was an education in itself. 

Helen in despair pulling out her hair, 

Gerber and Crisco obtaining flowers, 

From I don’t know where. 

Let now it be said that every lad had a bed — 

By the kindness of such as Reilly and Lynch, 

Who helped us out in a pinch ; 

We certainly were in a muddle, 

And thank them heaps for their trouble. 

We have two artists in our midst, 

Who from the very start I couldn’t tell apart — 

One is Merle and the other Moaney, 

(I know it doesn’t rime and I’m a phony). 

Now Tommy is a beauty, 

Tommy is a pal, 
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Easily excitable, 

She is really quite a gal. 

And her charming roommate, Claire, by name, 

Is full of pep and vim, 

Did you ever see that little bunch of cuddles swim? 

To ever get Julia and Connie together is a riot, 

Connie and her cracks, 

Julia and her riot. 

Poor Julia can’t understand, 

That ‘‘pro” keeps you away from your man. 

And ever faithful Harriet is always around, 

With a bag full of tricks that makes our class tick. * 
There is also Dinner, “Tinsels Woman”, by name, whose 
Piano playing has won her fame. 

I should have mentioned much, much sooner, 

Patty Lynch and her subtle humor. 

And Bet the gal with the versatility, 

Who can easily hit high C. 

For “Silencing the Court”, we claim, 

Grace, who as Usher won her fame. 

We also have a future nurse, 

That’s the truth, 

And her name is Ruth. 

The class of ’45 has plenty of jive; 

We’re hep to the latest thing, 

And proud as punch of our senior rings. 

We talk too much and we’re very loud, 

And we always stand out in a crowd — 

But w T e love our school. 

With much devotion, 

And we don ’t want Mrs. McGay, 

To get a notion; 

That we aren’t ladies through and through, 

Because to the vices we say taboo. 

Well, it’s the end of the poem, 

And I must admit I’m sorry for it, 

But after all 1 am no Poet Laureate. 


Judy Ostberg. 





■sBBSs! 


The Council 



Splinters Staff 



Junior Class 



Freshman and Sophomore Classes 
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SUZIE AGAIN ! 

June 5th 

Dear Janie : Very early in the morning — 

Must dash off this up-to-the-minute news of our Senior parties. What a 
madhouse of delight! Founder’s Day night we twenty-six glamorous gals from 
the Class of ’45 attended Pops. Was it the lilting rendition of Tscliaikowsky ’s 
“Nutcracker Suite” and the ever-popular “Holiday for Strings” or the tangy 
taste of the claret lemonade that was appreciated more ! 

Then the 23rd brought another advent on our social calendar. The Reilly- 
Lvnch contingent gave a perfect progressive supper. At six, we all sailed into 
the Lynch domain — (more truth than poetry). Our very capable and clever 
hostess bestowed upon Mrs. McGay the title of “Commandant” and handed 
Miss Ramsay, our “Captain”, a bottle of champagne — vintage 1892 (a familiar 
date, I hope) — to christen their new fleet. Herein we were assigned to our 
ships with appropriate quips. Very humorous, causing a wave of “luffing” — 
couldn’t resist the pun, “old salt”. Then after going through plate after plate 
of hors d ’oeuvres that would and did melt in our mouths, we moved on to Betty 
Reilly’s amid wishes of “Bon Voyage.” 

At Betty’s we .all gathered in the dining room made festive by fragrant 
spring flowers reflected softly in the old family silver by dim candle light. ■ From 
this our eyes moved on to the food, and oh ! what food — but not for thought ! 
I regret that last roll — but they were so tiny ! 

By the time we reached Grace’s we were literally and figuratively stuffed. 
(I must remember to have that blue silk let out around the waist before I pack 
it!) But we couldn’t hurt Grace’s feelings, of course, so we sailed into that 
fudge sauce a la Bailey’s with our usual enthusiasm. All in all it was an evening 
we shall never forget and right then and there we laid plans for our reunion 
next winter in New York — for those of us who will be in that neck of the woods. 

Then our final supper at Mrs. McGay 's home. Sitting there eating lobster 
prepared by the famous Anna and Astrid, a hazy atmosphere of sentiment came 
over us, perhaps at the thought of no more hockey games, no more Cae and 
Kava suppers or spring proms. After we had been told that marriage (prefer- 
ably in the Navy, of course, after Patty's sendoff) was seen in the future of all 
of us, along with little sailors, and little waves to carry on before the white 
columns, wc returned to the Hall. 

And standing on the back porch, we sang our song to the Undergraduates 
and they in turn answered ours with a lovely chorus. Then the evening closed 
with the traditionally lovely throwing of tiny nosegays to the lower school. A 
symbol to them — to carry on for the fifty-fourth year of the school as fifty-three 
classes have done before. 

Truly I hate the thought of leaving the white picket fence behind. ’Nough 
said — must dash — ten minutes to get into my long white dress, and I hope it 
fits as that Senior feast last night played havoc on my already curvaceous 
curves ! Nostalgically yours, 

Suzie. 


H. H. 


‘ Vital 


Names 

Nickname 

Chief Idiosyncrasy 

Saving Grace 

Patricia Blackmer 

Pat 

Wringing her hands 

B-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-1 tan 

Gretchen Carhartt 

G retell 

Playing the piano 

Her wit 

Eleanor Dodge 

Nonnie 

Naivete 

Eyelashes 

Sally Gerber 

Gerber baby 

Puns 

Calmness 

Claire Hamel 

Ham 

Cuddling 

Petiteness 

Virginia Hamel 

Gini 

Week ends at home 

Above 87% 

Harriet Huff 

Hattie 

Dimple 

Executive ability 

Mary Lynch 

Patty 

West Point Proms 

Infectious laugh 

Ruth MacAusland 

Rutliie 

Her accent 

Domestic ability 

Mary Osgood 

Crisco 

Her laugh 

Soft voice 

Judith Ostberg 

Chub 

Her stories 

Versatility 

Constance Overesch 

Connie 

Blushing 

Easy-going manner 

Helen Owen 

Owen 

Twisting her hair 

Personality 

Priscilla Posey 

Puss 

Sniffing 

Disposition 

Mary Lou Rayburn 

Lu-Lu 

High arches 

Clothes 

Elizabeth Reilly 

Betty 

Being late to school 

Our nightingale 

Grace Reilly 

Gai 

Ditto 

Laughing eyes 

Carolyn Riggs 

Lynie 

Biting lips 

Lauren Bacall’s eyes 

Nancy Sclimuck 

Nan 

Ability to concentrate 

Sweetness 

Judith Shepard 

Shep 

Facial contortions 

Cuteness 

Julie Tayutor 

Julie 

Biting nails 

Crowning glory 

Clare Thompson 

Clare 

“Worshing” Things 

Complexion 

Merle Turcotte 

Merle 

• Their car 

Exotic clothes 

Mona Turcotte 

Mona 

Legs 

Susan Tuttle 

Sue 

Her walk 

Face 

Barbara Woodall 

W oocly 

Telephone calls 

That come-liither look 


Statistics 


Favorite Expression 

Ambition 

Hobby 

Pet Pastime 

Pet Peeve 

Oh, what a riot ! 

Nurse maid 

Anything pertaining to 
Vt. 

Talking to herself 

i 

Studies 

Oh, that's a good one! 

To be U. S. A.’s 
champion typist 

Writing school songs 

Being late to classes 

Demerits 

I don’t know, but — 

Geometry “Prof” 

Cracking gum 

Asking questions 

Nervousness 

Vel, keeds ! 

Eating baby food 

Competing with Fritz 
Kreisler 

Playing 

Military schools 

Sounds like home ! 

Envelope sealer 

Dancing 

Dentist appointments Arguing 

Hey, you kids ! 

Molotov’s interpreter 

Catching busses 

Dates 

Missouri 

Listen, kids — 

Mad chemist 

Putting on fingernails 

Planning '45 reunion 

Procrastinating 

Hey, Betty, hisst ! 

To be a bouncer 

Riding j Creating poetry 

Lipstick not on lips 

What’s the assignment? 

Nurse 

Dances in Boston 

Riding 

Catching busses 

Oh, no ! 

To be a nightclub singer 

Combing hair 

Sailing in the moonlight 

Men ! ! 

Oh, for sakes ! 

Politician 

Writing mail 

Talking 

Wearing a bathrobe 

Tomorrow starts a diet. 

Tobacco auctioneer 

Exercises 

Writing male 

Apple polishing 

Get the heck out of here 
— I’ve got to study ! 

To startle G. P. 

Secretary j Studying 

People in room while 
studying 

WOODIB! 

Win a game of solitaire 

Writing for catalogues Ta ^jjf e t0 a man on 

Prat rings 

Why so glum, chum ? 

Play opposite Gable 

Big game hunting Spending “leaves at 

w Andover 

Hypochondriacs 

Drat ! 

Writer 

Blinking in photos Listening to classicals 

W rinkled stockings 

You Stooge! 

To be an usher 

Sitting on beaches Reading 

Someone reading over 
shoulder 

Huba, huba, huba. 

Marry a millionaire 

Collecting letters Cutting hair 

Artificial personality 

Zooop ! 

Marry a certain Pfe. 

Knitting 

Sending packages to So. 
Pacific 

Backslappers 

Get off my animals ! 

To be “sophis” 

Riding “Tippy” 

Begging food 

Andover “men” 

My hair is s-o-o-o-o 
straight ! 

To own a fingernail 
necklace 

Andover week ends 

On “Pro” 

Straight hair 

It’s lucky I’m so good- 
natured. 

Connoisseur 

Photos of men Sleeping 

New England 

Hiiiiiii ! 

Designing exotic clothes 

Collecting semi-classical Lymo> in sun 
records n 

Insincere people 

Oh, for heaven sakes ! 

Write a book 

C °comb n drawin h gs ^ Writing to Australia 

Getting up early 

Moose — ! 

Model 

Collecting earrings Eating 

To wit: 

That ’s silly ! ! 

Long hair 

Collecting others' 
jewelry 

Day dreaming 

Y oung 1 1 men ’ ’ 


C. 0., M. R., C. R., and S. T. 
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4 Place Qards 

at Our Senior Supper 

Ruth 

Autumn leaves raked into brown 
heaps 

Toasted marshmallows 
Leaping rally-fires 

Mary 

Lightness of thistledown 
Mayflowers hidden in woods 
Singing teakettles 

Chub 

Sporadic vocal eases 

“It Ain’t Necessarily So — ” 

Gay proms with easy laughter 

Connie 

Racing yachts on choppy seas 
Sun bleached dungarees and 
ragged sneakers 

Clear waters in golden sunlight 
Helen 

Wine of rare vintage 
Sharpened pencils and slender 
busy fingers 
Rich harmonies 

Posey 

Irish setters on warm hearths 
Moonlight on rippling waters 
Stardust on gardenias 

Mary Lou 

Exotic green orchids 
Gabardine suits and satin-smooth 
hair hands 

££ 0, What a Beautiful Morning” 
Betty 

Chippendale and brocades 
Golden harps 
Bangle bracelets 


Pat 

Ski tracks on clean white snow 
Rollicking sea chanteys 
Black swans on silver water 

Gretch 

Whistling lamplighters 
Polonaise tempo 
Azure skies 

Nonnie 

Striped umbrellas on coppery 
beaches 
Young colts 
Sunflowers 

Gerb 

Bright new pennies 
Delightful trivia 
Sunrise on still waters 

Claire 

Bubbly champagne 
Playful kittens 
Red poppies 

Gini 

Throbbing guitars 

Books on casement window seats 

Stately drawing rooms 

Hattie 

Flashing beacons 
“Rosemary for remembrance” 
Delectable dimples 

Patty 

Hand-knit sweaters and gingham 
dresses 

Picnic baskets and English 
bicycles 

Frolicking puppies 
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Tommy 

Star-spangled night 
Fuchsia satin and glittering se- 
quins 

Rosy dreams ’neath down puffs 
Merle 

Lingering minor chords 

Broomstick skirts 

Still ponds in the moonlight 

Mona 

Doleful-eyed cockers 
Slant-eyed Chinese drawings 
Morning glories 

Sue 

Dew on rose petals 
Pink butterflies on lace clouds 
Frosted organdy and pastel 
ribbons 

Woodie 

Pigtails and checked pinafores 
Little-boy caps and Dutch bangs 
Cuddly teddy hears 

Sketches by 

Clare Thompson 
Merle Turcotte 
Mona Turcotte 


Grace 

East wind after scorching heat 
Come-hither smiles 
“Blue grass” and sun tan 

Lynie 

Impish moonbeams 
Ice cream and cakes 
Blue denim and red-checked 
gingham 

Schmucko 

Aromatic spices 
English daisies 
Curtseying lilac bushes 

Judy 

Nonsense rhymes 
Jangling spurs 

Stubborn little girls at piano 
lessons 

Julie 

Sweet scent of new mown hay 
Parachutes and flying trapezes 
Sparkling eyes and tousled hair 

Written by 

Claire PIamel 
Patty Lynch 
Barbara Woodall 




Most likely to succeed 
Best personality .... 

Most talented 

Most attractive 

Class Wit 


THE “TOP FIVE” 


. . . .Nancy Schmuck 

Helen Owen 

Judy Ostberg 

Susan Tuttle 

Gretchen Carhartt 
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CLASS WILL 

To whom it may concern : 

We, the Class of 1945, of Rogers Hall in the city of Lowell, Middlesex County, 
State of Massachusetts, being feeble of mind and rheumatic of body, do hereby 
mumble our last itty-bitty will and testament. 

Article 1 

We do will and bequeath : 

Section I 

To Mrs. McGay, enough red points to enable “Candy” to have meat 
twice a day. 

Section II 

To the Junior Class, our dignity. 

Section III 

To the Sophomore Class, our hope. 

Section IV 

To the Freshman Class, our vivacity. 

Section V 

To the mice, the crumbs of the Senior feast. 

Article II 

We, as individuals, bequeath the following: 

Claire Hamel confers her industrious study habits upon “needs-for-addi- 
ditioual-study ” — Evie du Mont. 

Judy Shepard leaves her facial contortions to Stevie for use when study 
hall needs a little excitement. 

Ruth MaeAusland leaves w r ith her test tubes and Bunsen Burner to attain 
further heights. Who knows, someday she may take Mrs. Stobie’s place. 
To next year’s Senior Class, Lynie Riggs leaves a rather wornout clothes- 
line — to be used for stringing their men along. 

Woodall and Posey Inc. leave the Andover boys (pardon us — men) to any 
roommates who feel capable of taking over. 

Nan Sehmuck leaves her little black book full of Exeter men (got it right 
this time) to next year’s prom chairman just in case she needs it. 

To that chic dresser Sally Thomas, Chub Ostberg leaves her collection of 
Lily* Daclie chapeaux. 

Lou-Lou Rayburn leaves the House telephone — out-of-order. 

Helen Owen leaves that lock of hair (which she finally twisted off during 
exams) to any souvenir hunters. 

Julie Tayntor leaves her complete collection of demerit cards to Nancy 
Jones who as yet hasn’t started one of her own. 

Grace Reilly, that senior who found herself in the. last Saturday morning 
study hall, leaves her ability to be on time to the O’Deas. That snappy 
convertible ought to help ! 
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Clare Thompson leaves R. H. for Pine Manor, still trying to convince Miss 
Bennett and the P. D. class that Borden products will solve their problems. 
The Turcotte Twins leave Miss Ramsay completely baffled — still puzzling 
over who ’s who. 

Mary Osgood leaves that gift of friendly gab to Babe Shutter, from whom 
we’d like to hear lots more. 

Gretch leaves Lucy Norton minus a partner, thereby breaking up a neat 
duo-piano team. Cheer up, kids, even the Gershwins didn’t last forever. 

To the first girl of our illustrious Senior Class who is blessed with a bab} T , 
Sal Gerber leaves a year’s supply of baby food. (We’ll collect later for 
the publicity!) 

To the next generation of counselors goes the echo of Pat Blackmer’s 
incessant, “Well, get to your rooms, girls.” 

Nonnie Dodge leaves the New England weather for sunny California where 
it never, never rains. (Well, hardly ever!) 

Hattie Huff leaves the R. II. ice-cream scoop to Barbara Hamilton with the 
hope that the next three years won’t leave her arm in a sling. (Or was the 
South American too much, Hattie?) 

To Emily Palmer, Connie Overesch leaves a broken pair of bathroom scales. 
Betty Reilly leaves her operatics scales to those underclassmen who will 
sing in the bathtub. 

Gini Hamel leaves every Friday afternoon for a week end with “Willie”, 
singing — “Oklahoma, where the wind blows ...” 

Patty Lynch leaves her flare for originality to next year’s Senior Class. To 
be used in any way you wish. But please, girls, don’t break our New 
England traditions. 

Sue Tuttle leaves her cute duck walk to anyone who thinks she can swine it. 
The authors leave in a state — censored ! 

Signed and sealed this fourth day of June, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-five, in behalf of the Senior Class by 



Hattie Huff 
Helen Owen 
Gini Hamel 
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J^iterary Section 

A GROUP OF POEMS 

Remote Consolation 

My grandmothers "were beautiful, 

Belles of the ball, ’tis said ; 

My granddads were remarkable, 

With gifts of heart and head. 

My mother led her classes, 

My father is a “Brain,” ' 

But no one can account for me 
In such a worthy strain. 

If ills skip generations, 

Maybe gifts share the same plight; 

I console myself by thinking 
All my children will be bright. 

■ Sperare Humanum Est 

When locomotive whistles blew, 

Straight to her heart her young hands flew. 

“Oh, girls,” she whispered, “Perhaps that’s peace 
And from Latin verse we won surcease. 

We quit the scansion in the book 
While sadly scanning her hopeful look. 

Virgil she knew, from first to last, 

But we kneAv more of engine ’s blast. 

Our teacher, you see, was a soldier’s bride 
Who said goodbye at the Eastertide. 
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Spring Magic 

March, old ruffian, loud and rude, 

Blusters through the hare-houghed wood, 

Whisking brown leaves from the ground, 

Tearing broken branches down, 

Ordering winter out, and so, 

Waking buds and melting snow. 

With his howling, raucous din, 

Frightening birds just moving in. 

April, maiden, rather shy, 

Winces, as the brute goes by, 

Sighs for vernal welcome glad 
But receiving none, is sad ; 

Red lips pout, soft eyes are wet, 

Showers bring a violet. 

Sunbeams dance and robins sing, 

“April, April, it is spring!” 

Patty Lynch, ’45 


TODAY IS THE DAY 

Today is the day that victory in Europe lias been declared. Today is the 
day that many have long awaited, for this is the day on which Germany has 
unconditionally surrendered, this is the day on which fighting has stopped and 
peace in Europe has once again been restored. This is the day for which millions 
have sacrificed their lives so that others might live to build the peace. People 
all over the world are now giving prayers of thanksgiving to the God who has 
brought us through this terrible struggle, to the God who has led us out of the 
darkness of hate and greed, pain and sorrow, death and affliction. But some are 
not rejoicing today for they know that the fearful struggle is not completely 
over. It is their voices, ever rising louder, ever increasing in volume, which say : 

“Listen, America! Listen and believe, for the sun is not yet shining and 
the heavens are not yet bright. Let us not forget that we are still living in 
a world clothed in partial darkness, for we are still infested with an evil which 
must be uprooted and cast away. Not until we have completely rid the world 
of tyranny and aggression will the sun rise high in the heavens and the day dawn 
bright and clear ! Listen, America, listen to those dissenting, ever increasing 
voices and let it be known that today is not the day. Look to tomorrow, America, 
for tomorrow is the day ! ’ ’ 


Cynthia Kellogg, ’45 
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FOREBODING 

I have you now and see you here 
And sense your presence sweet. 

I dread the day when I will form 
A lonely silhouette upon the western hill, 

And yet I know ’twill be here soon 
When winds will sigh and of my tears 
The sun will drink its till. 

I have you now and sec you here 
And have my aching wish. 

I snatch for gaiety and laugh, 

For you are not yet gone. 

How well I know this moment’s depth. 

But sensing not, I feel repressed. 

And thinking of my coming solitude — 

I mourn. 

My memory is too shallow 
And will not treasure smiling eyes. 

My mind is wilful and capricious 
And will not love as I decree. 

I want to crush your dearness, 

To encompass with my heart 

Each line and sweep of your dear form — 

And yet yon keep apart. 

The tears rush up and clutch my throat 
And stifle beating breast. 

And in a rushing prayer I hope 
That if no memory stays as sure imprint 
Your faithful spirit, fleet and still, 

Will come and quell the rushing winds 
To stand with me upon the sky-bent western hill. 


Elizabeth Reilly, ’45 
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ON EYESIGHT - - - 

There is something mysterious, almost frightening, about eyesight. Not 
about things you see every day, like the traffic light on the corner, the neighbor’s 
fox terrier, or the dining room table ; but things not really seen, but more 
imagined. 

As I stare at the work sheet on which I am writing, blue lines begin to 
widen, the color is indistinguishable in their plumed appearance, and they no 
longer serve as guides for my writing, but as a pattern of imaginary figures, 
soon swimming around the page until they form a circle of unidentifiable objects. 
Their original shape is vanished forever unless by some interruption the invisible 
bondage which fastens my eyes to the page is broken. 

I remember one Sabbath day when I went to church in prayer for sanity 
(I am assured that by now you must be praying for the same) that my eyes 
happened to become literally glued to the unseen patli which led to the min- 
ister’s face. As 1 stared, rather rudely I shall admit, I began to see a vision 
of a golden halo encircling the holy man’s head, and an odd sensation came 
over me as a lone black cloud on the brightest day might suddenly cover the 
sun for a small moment. This saintly illusion caused a wave of excited emotion 
to fill my mind, and more than anything I knew at the time I wanted that man 
to become a real angel, a messenger of God, to utter a word of some sort or 
other, if only to acknowledge his presence on earth. 

But the sermon was over sooner than I was to comprehend the next pro- 
cedure, and I was startled out of my unconsciousness to find the rather critical 
eyes of a small child staring up at me as though I were the main feature of 
a freak show, since the rest of the congregation were on their knees in prayer. 

Oftentimes I lie in bed at night with my eyes closed on the darkness which 
surrounds me, and I imagine insane figures which dance their indescribable steps 
on the stage of my eyelids. At one moment there will be a thread-like line 
so close to my sight that I might touch its slenderness; but no sooner does the 
thought reach my brain than the thread appears as a mammoth balloon which 
completely enfolds my body with its swollen, air-filled casing. 

AVhen I become bored by my imaginary subjects which perform before 
my closed eyes, I open my eyes to the blotchy blackness of my room. I believe 
I have passed the age of fearing any shadowy corner to hold a “bogey-man” 
or the like, but perhaps mj T mind is still childish enough that I enjoy picking 
out a flickering light caused by a swaying branch in the moonlight to become 
a company of gypsies dancing at a festival, or perhaps a myriad of softly dancing 
fairies clothed in the pastel, web-like garments common to those described in 
children’s story books. 

I have often wondered what I would lose if I were to become blind. The 
greenness of new spring leaves gently swaying to the touch of a kind west wind, 
expressions of gratitude, joy, sorrow, on the face of humanity, a snow-topped 
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mountain standing in its majestic glory high above the earth, a village of tiny 
houses held together with harmony and love. 

Yes, all these things I would miss, and perhaps long for at times, but I 
would be content to watch my imagination perform before me in the indestruc- 
tible chamber of my closed eyes which can never be taken away. 

Barbara Woodall, ’45 

PRELUDE TO DESTINY 

The boy knew he shouldn’t let himself go over and over it in his mind. But 
he couldn’t help it. It was a part of him, this thought, and it had grown so 
big that it was with him constantly, letting him think of little else. In fact he 
had pictured his return home so often that now in his semi-conscious stupor he 
could almost pretend he was on his way. The thought filled him with a warm 
pang of nostalgia and he could fed the rapid throbbing at his temples as imagi- 
nation got its torturous grip upon his mind. 

-a- ')£ 

No one was to know of his homecoming. It was to be as it had always been 
before the war ; as if he had never been away. The train was almost empty now 
as it came into the station. He knew just when to stand up because he could 
feel the old, familiar lurch of the train as it swayed around the curve and then 
the faint tug of the brakes as it began to slow down to a stop. The conductor 
smiled at him as he swung his duffle bag down from the rack above the seat. 
Then he was standing on the platform and the wind was whistling through his 
ears and pulling at his coat as the train gave a jolt and came to a sudden halt. 
The anticipation that had been welling up inside him throughout the entire 
journey seemed to be almost too much, to bear. There were great numbers of 
people waiting for the train and the boy’s glance took them all in as he de- 
scended the steps. Some of them he recognized; others he didn’t. His family 
was not there but he had known it would be that way. That was how he had 
always imagined it. No one spoke to him because no one expected or noticed 
him. Suddenly, he felt a chill in the air and drew his coat tighter about him, 
although it was a mild, spring day. 

Nothing seemed changed as lie started home. He neared the drugstore where 
he had passed so many leisure hours and spent so many precious pennies from 
his weekly allowance. He walked over the bridge and stood watching the water 
beneath him as it ran along lazily, bubbling over rocks and lapping rhythmically 
against the banks of the little stream. After a few minutes he turned away, and 
with a smile touching the corners of his lips, started up the hill toward home. 
At the corner he passed the little stone church and caught himself wondering 
if it had received enough money to repair the beautiful stained glass window 
that he had broken while playing baseball. The hoy did all these things slowly, 
taking in the old, everyday sights as though he had never really noticed them 
before. But, of course, he had noticed them. 
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As he turned down his own street, the sweet, pungent odor of lilacs came 
to him, bringing with it all the nostalgic memories of spring and youth. But 
it was gone in an instant and he looked at the quiet old houses on either side 
of the street, set back on spacious lawns of mossy green grass where stood 
majestic willow trees, dripping with dignity. r- 

Suddenly a sign of life stirred upon the quiet scene as a small, rather non- 
descript dog came bounding down the middle of the road. He leaped joyously 
upon the boy who was on his knees, caressing the dog with tears in his eyes. 
Here was his first greeting, his first welcome home. He stood up, brushed 
himself off gruffly and then, smiling again, picked up a stick to throw for the 
little dog, who was now dancing at his feet rapturously. The two made a touch- 
ing picture as they continued down the road, the dog barking, the boy whistling 
contentedly as he leaned down periodically to stroke the smooth, silky head. 
It was in this way that he came upon his own house. He just looked up and 
there it was. The sight of it took his breath away for a moment and he was 
unable to do anything but stand and look at it. This was the home he had been 
torn away from, for which he had fought so long. And now he was back at last. 
Home — where the sound of an airplane overhead was merely a pleasant hum, 
not a dreaded monster carrying death and destruction. He wondered if the 
sound of an airplane would ever again be just a pleasant hum to him. Or if 
he would always experience that churning sensation that caught at his head 
and made it spin around ; or the feeling in the pit of his stomach when the plane 
finally passed by, leaving destitution and ugliness behind. 

The sound of the dog barking brought him abruptly back and he looked 
at the house which seemed to be surrounded now by a mist. The front door was 
open and he longed to walk in and surprise them all. But right now he could 
do nothing but stand and look at it all. From far away the dog’s barking 
gradually grew louder and more insistent . . . 

The boy was brought back to reality sharply as the sound of an enemy plane 
reached his ears. Automatically he thrust out a hand for his gun. There was 
nothing but mud and rocks about him. His hand fell limply to his side. He was 
helpless, utterly helpless, and at the mercy of the enemy. He did not know how 
long he had been lying in this position, perhaps hours, perhaps days, alone, 
unable to move because of the ugly wounds on his head. The airplane was almost 
directly over him now and that terrible fear caught him again. He put his 
hand to his head and realized with surprise that it was caked with blood. The 
plane was going awaj r now, its sound growing indistinct. Darkness was coming- 
on and the field was wrapped in a deathly calm. The boy was completely alone 
again. A sharp pain blinded him momentarily and he gasped for breath — his 
last one. His eyes slowly closed and his face took on a serene, contented look for 
the first time. A faint smile seemed to appear on his lips as far off in another 
world he was hearing the sound of a little dog as it barked in happy welcome. 

Priscilla Posey, ’45 
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OPENING NIGHT 

The chill, gray afternoon sky seemed reflected from the pavements and the 
masses of stone buildings. That day the city was like a knife — hard, sharp, 
driving and impersonal. Around five it had started to drizzle and people came 
hurrying out of buildings, sprouting umbrellas or slipping through traffic to 
discovered taxis. 

Several women sauntered out of Madame Rochard ’s “Parisienne Coiffure” 
on East Fifty-second Street and flitted into long, black cars like rare birds. 
These women cooed to their chauffeurs, “Drive on home, Albert”, and then 
settled back into plush cushions with self-satisfied little smiles . . . 

“Madame Rochard was really a marvel! She could do anything with your 
hair, just anything at all, and you always looked simply ravishing. George will 
notice how particularly lovely I am tonight and everything at the party will be 
so much more . '. . what will it be? . . .” 

Then their faces were bleak as they thought of party after party. And had 
any of them ever been quite different or did George ever really notice anything 
special about her as he talked to one broker after another? Oh, but, of course, he 
did ! After all, she was one of the most exquisite and highly talked about women 
in society. At that thought the lovely jeweled woman would smile again, but 
the full assurance of being safe in the great, black limousine was gone. 

Mrs. Hemingway-Bartland was one of the proud parrots that had “been 
done” that afternoon by Madame Rochard. She had been described by an 
artist as a silver, chased pencil, and dressed completely in gray, her bluish 
hair coiled high on her head, she looked, indeed, like one. Her part.y was going 
to rival all others as the best to open the Opera season this year. It couldn’t 
fail because Mrs. Hemingway-Bartland knew all the right people, and her 
parties were always superb to the last detail. 

# =£ ^ * # 

The rain also drizzled down outside of Thurber’s Music Store on West 
Twelfth Street as Mr. Gonzolos hurried out and went scuttling down the street, 
hunched over like a field mouse. He mounted the steep steps of a brownstone 
on the next block and shivered there on the top until the door was opened. 

“Oh, Herbert, you always leave your keys, and then it’s me who has to 
come hobbling down to let you in ! Can ’t you ever remember ? ’ ’ 

Mr. Gonzolos, unaffected by the querulous demands of his wife, shook 
himself out of his mammoth overcoat and then stepped back triumphantly. 

“Anna, this is the night! I’ve got them at last, and we’re going! Get all 
the family together and wear the best you have. And we’ll have wine for 
dinner, my dear. I brought a choice bottle home with me that Gregor gave me. 
He got some to celebrate with, too, and said we were welcome to a toast.” 
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Am m’s eyes sparkled for a moment, and then she took the bottle, kissed 
her husband lightly, and went off to the kitchen. 

% ^ # # # # 

“Intermission”, the fat lady announced as she struggled to her feet and 
sailed up the aisle. Herbert turned to his wife and asked her if she’d like to go 
out and look at all the important people there, but she had the children to 
take care of and it was too much trouble. So Herbert sidled out of the row and 
threaded through the crowd. Then he saw Gregory coming toward him through 
the masses of people, and he called over to his friend, “The wine was good, my 
friend. I’m so glad you could come, too!” 

As Gregory came up to him, his face crinkled with smiles, he continued, 
“Isn’t the music marvelous? Never have I seen a more spectacular thing, 
Greg, though often I have dreamt of seeing the opening night of the opera. 
And you notice Pinza in that third aria? Beautiful timing, perfect pitch!” 

They talked excitedty for several minutes, and then Herbert w r ent over to 
one of the stands and bought four orangeades and left Gregory. 

Up in a box in the diamond horseshoe, Mrs. Hemingway-Bartland was 
smiling and bowing to other boxes like a mechanical doll. All her guests were 
doing the same, so there was little need for conversation for a while. Then her 
voice tinkled and everyone rose as if by unwritten code and floated out of the 
box chattering among themselves. They drifted along through the crowded 
corridor, still smiling and nodding, until they reached the bar. 

The women lounged in deep chairs while the men wandered off in search 
of drinks to take the edge off the dull evening. “Oh, well, it made their 
lovely wives happy, this sort of thing, but it meant missing the dinner at the 
club.” 

Soft furs were thrown back from white, gleaming shoulders and gold 
cigarette cases flashed open as the rare birds relaxed. 

“The one thing I can’t stand about the opera is that you can’t smoke while 
it’s going on and, really, you don’t know how hard that is for me!” 

“Yes, and isn’t it amazing how many people didn’t come this year? Maybe 
we were just foolish to have bothered, but I do love the opera so, don’t you?” 

“And don’t you love what Madame Roehard has done with my hair?” 

And so they chattered, and then later, when it was over, they went on chat- 
tering. Mrs. Hemingway-Bartland was a jewel among them being thanked 
profusely and she assured them it was wonderful to have them. “I’m giving 
a party — this is strictly inside information — next Tuesday — I do hope you can 
come!” she whispered to some and the company parted, and drifted out into 
the lighted, rainy street in search of their cars. 

And Mr. Gonzolos hurried his family along under a huge umbrella toward 
the subway station at the corner. 


Virginia Barnes, ’46 
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A CHILD’S PAGE 

“JUST OURS” 

As the golden sun sank in the west, 

I wandered out on a secret quest, 

To look for an old sea pirate’s nest. 

But don’t you tell anybody, 

It’s a secret from the rest. 

“IF I WERE A LITTLE GIRL” 

If I were a little girl once more, 

I’d wear pigtails for evermore, 

I’d give my dollies tea at four, 

I ’d build sand castles at the shore — 

If I were a little girl once more. 

Tf I were a little girl again, 

I’d tease the hoys and kiss the men, 

I’d go to Grandmother’s farm and then 
I ’d steal the eggs of the old grey hen — 

If I were a little girl again. 

If I were a little girl now, 

I ’d 'pull the kitten ’s tail to hear it meow, 

I ’d teach my dog to stand and bow, 

I’d drink my milk straight from the cow — 

If I were a little girl now. Harriet Huff, ’45 

A SUNSET 

A burnished copper penny, the sun, hovered between the purple-black velvet 
of the sea and the radiance of the western horizon before plunging slowly out of 
sight — leaving us a reminder of its brilliant and spectacular journey across the 
sky, a fan of red glory in sharp contrast with the inky sea. It faded toward 
the edges from crimson to vermilion, orange, yellow, light green ; then from the 
outer edges of this awful fan, there continued the blue expanse of heaven, re- 
lieved here and there by a handful of twinkling golden stars. One of which guided 
a dauntless schooner on its journey to the sun. Mary Lou Meginnity ’46 

THE HILL 

Walking across a brook, through a meadow by a stone wall, brings me in 
sight of the most beautiful hill in the world. You probably have never heard of 
the hill and you most likely never will. I happen to be one of the more fortunate 
— I have been there ! 
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The hill is plain . . . but it’s just the way the pines form a lovely pattern 
from a distance and how, when close to, they hover above me reaching to the white 
clouds in the azure sky. The coolness of the shadow of a pine brings shivers to 
my spine. Or maybe it's the way the gray boulders stand as guardians over the 
village of Stephentowu. Or the deer paths that run in and out among the ferns 
and bushes. The rays of sun which filter through the tall form — these arc 
the things which make me appreciate tills world . . . this life . . . this hill. 

The deer that run along the paths at the sound of a dog’s bark are the 
touch of life and the squirrels which scamper up the trees are the signs of play. 
The breezes that whisper through the branches are their playmates. These 
are the living beings of the hill. 

The happiness and peacefulness I have found on that hill are untouched 
by any other contentedness. Its solitude is refreshing, its beauty is impressive, 
and the birds sing its melody . . . the melody of life. Marguerite Shutter ’48 

THE DUEL 

I lay on my back in the sun, in what I imagined, for a few minutes, was a 
clean, fresh world. The rain had stopped, and the sun and clouds were running 
a race for possession of the sky. 

As I watched I thought of a game we used to play as kids, while lying on 
the beach in the hot sun. Making figures out of the white fluffy clouds used to 
occupy us for hours. Those were the daj's of careless whims and excess gaiety. 
There were also the summers in the Adiroudacks, when I felt that if I could 
just climb the highest mountain, I could reach out and grab some of nature’s 
egg-white vapor, and mold it to my own liking. 

The sun was brighter now, and I noticed bright little silver beads hanging 
on the tips of the branches like jewels. A circle of diamonds cast a halo over 
each flower in sight. It was a beautiful fairyland out here in no man’s land. 

The duel between the clouds and sun had ended. The clouds had won, and 
the rains came in torrents. Though ray fairyland was desolate, I was cooled by 
the rain, and the blood that gushed on to my forehead was washed away. I lay 
still not daring to breathe. Footsteps were coming toward me — my head 
throbbed — I would not have a chance to protect myself if the steps were those 
of the Japs. I was paralyzed and could not move a muscle. My heart was in my 
mouth as I felt the ground quiver. My spasm of anxiety was broken ■when a 
voice said, “Hey, kid, do you want a butt?” The field service had come to 
gather its wounded and bring them back to the base to get patched up. 

I had to laugh, through my pain, as I thought of my fairyland, the hell 
hole on a group of insignificant islands somewhere in the Pacific. The battle 
between the clouds and the sun began again. I knew the clouds would win. 
I knew my fairyland could be shaken up by touching a branch or flower. You 
could not trust the rising sun, no it was all too fake and false. But the clouds 
were always there, reliable, strong, and defiant. Judith Ostberg, ’45 



School S\(otes 

HIGHLIGHTS ON THE CALENDAR 

February 

6th — Some of us shouldered our knapsacks and set out for a winter week end at 
North Conway, New Hampshire. 

8tli — We blew in from New Hampshire just in time to catch the biggest blizzard 
that Massachusetts has had in twenty years. Gosh, Grosse Pointe Avas 
never like this ! 

9th — The weatherman pulled a fast one. We were all snowed in; the day 
pupils couldn’t come. Result: no school!! Naturally we all felt terribly 
about it ! 

12th — Vacation or no vacation, that is the question ! 

14tli — Suspense! “It is under advisement!” 

16th — The Freshmen and Sophomores enjoyed a wonderful dinner at Mrs. 
McGay’s judging from all we heard. We had fish ! 

18th — “Music is Fun” was the name of the talk, but as far as I can see it’s a 
riot ! Mr. Harvey Davies was our guest at Vespers with a variety of 
tunes that kept us in stitches. 

20th — Raise the flag ! Blow the bugles ! We have vacation ! 

23rd — Rogers Hall moves almost as a body to the Andover Prom ! 

25t,h — Mrs. Mildred Buchanan Flagg gave us a fascinating talk on the days 
when she knew Hitler and “Now when Tyrone Power spoke to me” — 
well, you get the general idea. 

26tli — Sigmund Romberg with his memorable melodies at the Paint and Powder 
Show. 

29th — Don’t be so gullible ! Thar ain’t no sech day ! 
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5th — Ten more days ’till vacation ! Time out while we all pack boxes ! 

9th — The Juniors eat chicken and lobster along with real butter at Mrs. 
McGay’s. By the way, if you’re seeing double, don’t blame your eyesight ! 
Mary Owen just dropped in for the week end ! 

10th — The new girls throw a riotous party for ‘us’ old girls. (I can safely say 
‘us’ this year!) Romance news of the week! Miss McCormick becomes 
Mrs. Pickral. Oh, well, some day . . . 

1 1 tli— We added another resident to R. Id. Everybody pitched in to give Mrs. 
McGay a cute, little springer spaniel puppy. (Not housebrokcn, so be 
prepared!) Geoffrey Harwood, news commentator, gave a very inter- 
esting lecture on the present world events. Also the Dramatic Club 
entertained with two one-act plays. 

12th — After that Meek end, what with packing, etc., and homework on the side, 
I ’m exhausted ! Allah!! Praise vacation ! The final result of hours of re- 
hearsing before, after, and usually during school hours comes forth in 
the form of “Trial by Jury”. Trcs excellent, as all the Frenchmen say. 

15th — I guess it ’s time for me to go ! See you next term ! Happy Easter, eggs ! 

April 

4th — Vacation over! Everyone prepares for final push. 

5th — Miss Styvesant enlightens us on good grooming and the latest styles. 
Could that have been Mrs. McGay applauding so heartily when she 
mentioned less lipstick? 

6th — We hear the first of three lectures by Miss Avery about the Russians. 

7th — Barnes and Co. write some letters! 

8th — First day out on the sun porch. Everyone vainly tries to get tan. Miss 
Marjorie Shepard gives us some amusing monologues at Vespers. 

12th — The school eats outdoors. Boy, what a life! 

13th — Caes hungrily munch on hot dogs and strawberry ice cream at their 
supper, that is, wdien the hot dogs finally came. 

16th — Hot spell ends — all the die-hards doggedly wearing cotton dresses to school. 

18fli — Bloody basketball game betu’een Cae and Kava. Kavas really pasted the 
Caes in 19-32 game. 

22nd — Prom five days away! Telegrams being madly sent out to all known 
men wdthin a 200-mile radius! Mr. Barbour takes us to the Canadian 
Rockies. 

23rd — Four days ’till Prom. Anybody got a spare date ? 

26th — Prom dates finally getting straightened out. Heard a rumor today that 
they’re planning to give Helen a junior D. S. M. for valor above and 
beyond the call of duty ! 

29tli — Prom!! (no comment!) 

30 th— Whew ! 
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May 

4th — The Kavas, ever optimistic about the weather, still got chased into the 
house by the rain for their Kava supper. 

7th — Founders Day and the Cae-Kava basketball game. The Caes finally re- 
deemed themselves after the basketball game by soundly trouncing the 
Kavas. 

13th — A new country to most of us — Mexico with Robert Stanton. 

14th — Spring is finally here (we hope!) 

17th — We hoped in vain! Rain! 

20tli — Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Parker gave us an idea of some of the fascinations 
of Garland. 

22nd — Exams ahead ! Silence, geniuses at work. 

31st — Caes eat their hamburgers at Grace Reillys while the Kavas hold their 
supper at the O’Deas. 

J une 

1st — Seniors’ supper at Mrs. Me Gay’s, and then the tearful undergrads catch 
their flowers. 

4th — Class Day, Senior will, prophecy, final hectic preparations for com- 
mencement ! 

5th — Commencement ! Here I am rushing madly for that last taxi, and I just 
thought I ’d take this last chance to say goodbye ! ]\£ p\ £. 

WINTER WEEK END 

Joyful, peppy voices rang out as we started our train ride from Boston. An 
hour or so later, however, found us panting from the heat and weak from 
hunger. The only memory I have from then on to North Conway is “Loyal 
Order of Moose” and visions of the food we were going to get upon our arrival. 

We all piled off the train and into the waiting station wagons from the 
“Eastern Slopes Inn”. After a hearty (!) lunch, some of us went up to see 
the ski-mobile and the rest of us went out to look over the town. We ate dinner, 
and then those who didn’t go on the sleigliridc took in “Frenchman’s Creek” at 
the local movie establishment. 

Next morning, we tried our skills at skiing, and ate lunch on the top of 
Mt. Cranmore. After an afternoon of skiing and a good dinner, the group went 
over to the Inn from the Lodge where we stayed and had a good time at the 
square dance. 

Thursday morning we skied some more and in the afternoon started the 
long journey back to Rogers Hall. 

Miss Breeden and Mrs. Tremble were ideal chaperons. Miss Janet Horton 
of Bouve was awfully nice and certainly helped us a lot with our skiing. Some 
of the group took lessons from the famous skier, Ilannes Schnieder (spelling un- 
certain). The rooms were darling and I know everyone was sorry when our 
winter “week end” ended. £ n 



Sign of the Cleft Heart, 
The Purple Doorknob, 
and Suppressed Desires 
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Winsome Winnie, 
Slow Curtain, and 
Trial by Jury 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS 

We were all sent into gales of laughter, Friday night, March third, and 
even the teachers were seen mopping their eyes in uncontrollable mirth. The 
praiseworthy efforts of every member of the dramatic club producd two plays, 
“Slow Curtain ” and “Winsome Winnie”, with professional skill. 

The first play, “Slow Curtain”, was a dramatic story dealing with the 
theater and the trials of the life of an actress. Mary Lou Rayburn as “Malvina 
Hathaway” played well the part of the aging star who was disillusioned by the 
realization that she must play elderly parts. Humor was supplied by Judy 
Ostberg as “Sloper”, and the play ended happily, having displayed some very 
fine acting from its cast. 

The Cast 


Malvina Hathaway 

Marcia True 

Sloper 

Dorothy True 

Miss Hall 

Secretary 


. .Mary Lou Rayburn 
Mary Lou Meginnity 

Judith Ostberg 

.... Clare Thompson 

Sally Thomas 

. . Ruth MacAusland 


“Winsome Winnie”, an old-time show 7 styled after vaudeville, combined 
hilarity and music with an old-fashioned plot. The trials of Winnie in her 
hard struggle to marriage and happiness were innocently depicted by Lucy 
Norton, and the characters, both wicked and kind, that surrounded her were all 
so talented that the play was in danger of being stolen by each one. The songs 
and the capers of the characters were all so screamingly funny that we left the 
gym chuckling and well satisfied. 

The Cast 


Win some Win n ie 
Lord Muchllenut . 

Winchgate 

Mrs. Budge 

Lawyer Bonehead 

Frogwater 

Lady Muddlenut 


Lucy Norton 

Martha Braun 

Gretchen Carhartt 

Mary Lou Meginnity 

Barbara Beard 

J udith Ostberg 

Sally Thomas 

Y. B. 

“SILENCE IN COURT” 


The familiar strains of Gilbert and Sullivan music echoed throughout Rogers 
Hall once again when, to usher in our bitterly-fought-for spring vacation, the 
glee club, under the able coaching of Miss LeButt and Mrs. Smith, presented 
Trial by Jury. It was a commendable performance that tickled the funny bone 
and left us all with a feeling of good humor. In true navy tradition, I might 
add, it was a job “well done”. 
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Judge 

Angelina 

Edwin 

TJsher 

Counsel 

Foreman of the Jury . . . 

Nancie Baker 
Barbara Beard 
Patricia Blackmer 
Judith Enos 

Jane Armstrong 
Virginia Barnes 
Elizabeth Ann Edge 
Barbara Hamilton 

Margaret Donahue 
Janet Goldthwait 


Cast of Characters 


The J ury 
Sally Gerber 
Nancy Schmuck 
Judith Shepard 
Julia Tayntor 

Bridesmaids 
Cynthia Kellogg 
Mary Lou Meginnity 
Patricia O’Dea 
Priscilla Posey 

Spectators 

Marie Laganas 
Virginia Lambert 
Mary Lynch 


. . . Gretchen Carhartt 

Elizabeth Reilly 

Judith Ostberg 

Grace Reilly 

Martha Braun 

Lucy Norton 

Susan Tuttle 
Stephanie W inship 
Barbara Woodall 


Martha Rea 
Marguerite Shutter 
Sally Thomas 
Merle Turcotte 

Constance Overesch 
Mary-Low Taylor 

V. H. 


BASKETBALL SEASON 


A short basketball season came to a close on April 18, when Kara won the 
match by a score of 32 to 19. Captain Connie Overesch led the Kava team on 
to success while Captain Joan Blanchard and Cae put up a good fight. 

During intermission a forlorn figure, Cae in effigy, was hung from the 
balcony where Kava Club was seated. “Cae” was arrayed in a red coat and 
hat for her execution.' 

The game was followed by our traditional Cae-Kava banquet, at which time 
we ate, sang, and were merry. 

Cae Kava 


Barbara Beard 
Joan Blanchard, Copt. 
Judy Enos 
Nancy Jones, Mgr. 
Clare Thompson 
Priscilla Warren 

Subs 

Barbara Griffiths 
Mary Lou Rayburn 
Carolyn Riggs 


Gretchen Carhartt 
Eleanor Dodge, Mgr. 

Cynthia Kellogg 
Elisabeth Kurtli 
Connie Overesch, Capt. 

Sally Thomas 
Subs 

Virginia Barnes 
Judy Shepard 

Julie Tayntor P. L. 



Cae Basketball 
Team 


Kava Basketball 
Team 



Cae Badminton 
Team 


Kava Badminton 
Team 



Cae Swimming 
Team 


Kava Swimming 
Team 



Cae Tennis 
Team 


Kava Tennis 
Team 
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PROM 

An excited scream from an open window echoed throughout the Rogers 
Hall campus as a warning to keep under cover, because the first “dates” had 
arrived. Cars, taxis, and buses came at intervals all afternoon of Saturday, 
April 28, until finally, the last guest had come, and the Prom supper was ready 
to be served at 7 :00. The traditional cold, sliced ham, fresh green peas, hot 
rolls, and chocolate sundae cannot be forgotten, and, thank you, Mrs. Tremble, 
you ’re wonderful ! 

The orchestra arrived by 8:30, “Bernie” Larkin and his gay “seven”, and 
the “Hall” was ablaze with fun and laughter. The three South Americans 
had more than one chance to demonstrate the various dances of their native 
country, but you can bet that Rogers Hall wasn’t going to let them get ahead; 
they followed right after them with as many tricky tangos and rhumbas as they 
were faced with. 

During one of the intermissions about a dozen of the very musically- 
minded joined into a triple quartette with any number of harmonies. They 
might even make Broadway some day. 

An unconfirmed, but nevertheless welcome, news broadcast concerning the 
end of the German war caused the “Star Spangled Banner” to have an even 
more impressive sound than usual. 

The last note of “There’s no place like home” closed our Spring Prom 
dance, and our dates left for their respective “homes” for the night. 

Sunday morning brought on a “Brunch” at 11 :30 with a crowd of anxious 
“cooks” grilling hot dogs over the fire in the grill. Potato salad and chocolate 
ice cream with marshmallow sauce filled us up until we could hardly move, but 
a few energetic souls threw themselves around the tennis court, not too success- 
fully, I might add, but it was fun. A not-too-lively baseball game filled the 
rest of the afternoon, and the week end drew to a reluctant close. g 

o 

FOUNDER’S DAY 

For the third year we at Rogers Hall have had a wartime celebration of 
Founder’s Day.- It is hoped that by next year we will be able to see the many 
old familiar faces of R. H. alumnae. 

The weather man was on our side again this year and gave us one of the 
few good days this spring for our festivities. In the morning Cae and Kava 
played off a badminton match. Cae came out ou top with Ann Edge and Marcia 
Thomas playing doubles with Eleanor Dodge and Judy Shepard of Kava. 

After the badminton game the faculty and students enjoyed the traditional 
luncheon of lobster salad and strawberries. 

Before the baseball game flowers picked ou the grounds were brought to 
the grave of Miss Rogers as a fond tribute to the memory of the founder of 
our school. 

At about three o’clock the Cae-Kava baseball game was played. Cae again 
took first place in the event winning by a score of 17 to 8. 
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Cae 

Jane Armstrong 
Ann Edge 
Sally Gerber 
Nancy Jones 
Patty Lynch, Capt. 
Priscilla Posey 
Mary Lou Rayburn 
Carolyn Riggs 
Marcia Thomas 
Priscilla Warren, Mgr. 
Subs 

Barbara Woodall 
Judy Enos 
Clare Thompson 


Kaya 

Nancy Baker 
Gretchen Carhartt 
Eleanor Dodge 
Dorotli}' Fay 
Elisabeth Kurtli 
Mary Joy O’Dea 
Connie Overesch, Mgr. 

Emily Palmer 
Judy Shepard 
Sally Thomas, Capt. 

Subs 

Virginia Barnes 
Yvonne duMont 

Julie Tayntor P. L. 


o 

SWIMMING MEET 

The nineteen forty-five swimming meet was held on May twenty-fifth when 
Kara defeated Cae by a score of fifty-five and two-thirds to fifty and two-tliirds. 
Form, speed, and diving were judged by a band of experts, and Lucy Norton, 
Elisabeth Kurtli, Claire Hamel, and Carolyn Riggs gave exceptionally fine 
demonstrations. 


Cae 

Joan Blanchard 
Ann Edge 
Judy Enos 
Claire Hamel, Mgr. 
Judy Ostberg 
Priscilla Posey 
Carolyn -Riggs 
Merle Turcotte 
Mona Turcotte 
Barbara Woodall 


Kava 

Cynthia Kellogg 
Elisabeth Kurtli, Mgr. 
Connie Overesch 
Emily Palmer 
Marguerite Shutter 
Judy Shepard 
Sally Thomas 
Lucy Norton 

P. L. 




TENNIS 

Activit}’ on the tennis courts was greatly hampered by a rainy season but in 
a fleeting interval of good weather the final match was played, bringing victory 
to Cae, by the champion-like playing of Nancy Jones who vanquished Kava, 
represented by Eleanor Dodge. This match clinched the tennis cup of nineteen 
hundred and forty-five for Nancy Jones. 




Kava Baseball Team 



Scenes from Soldier of Bethlehem 
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The Teams 

Cae 

Ann Edge 
Barbara Griffiths 
Nancy Jones 
Mary Lon Meginnitv 


Kava 

Eleanor Dodge 

Yvonne duMont 

Nancy Schmuck 

Sally Thomas P. L. 


BACCALAUREATE 

Our hearts were filled with mixed emotions as we walked down the aisle 
of St. Anne’s church for our Baccalaureate Service on June third. The theme 
of the Reverend Blackburn’s sermon dealt with the dependency of a country’s 
welfare upon the faith and conduct of its women. It was an inspiration to us and 
a definite guide to the “pathways of righteousness” in our future life. 

Y. H. 


o 

GLEE CLUB MUSICALS 

On June third the Rogers Hall Glee Club presented its Commencement 
Recital. Judy Ostberg’s solo of “Summer Time” received due praise, along 
with the solos of Betty Reilly and Martha Braun. The Glee Club itself sang 
several songs from Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, two from Trial by Jury, 
and two from The Gondoliers, ending with the famous drinking song, “Dance 
a-chu-ca” from the finale of the latter operetta. 

G. C. 
o 

CLASS DAY— 1945 

The Senior Luncheon, at which parents, teachers, and undergraduates were 
present, was a gracious note on which Class Day opened. Although rain 
threatened outdoors, there was no trace of a cloud within R. H. ’s cheerful 
dining room which resounded to the happy strains of song and laughter. The 
humor of the undergraduates, expressed in verses and joke gifts to the seniors, 
evoked great merriment and had a laugh meter been installed for the occasion, at 
no time would it have registered a higher peak than during Mrs. McGay’s 
witty talk. 

Through the magic resourcefulness of Mrs. Tremble a delicious luncheon 
was served, after which all accepted Mrs. McGay’s invitation to study hall where 
school, club, and athletic awards were made before the Seniors took over the 
program. Lusty cheers greeted the announcement of the elections of Nancy Jones, 
president of Cae, Joan Blanchard, vice-president, and Sally Thomas, president 
of Kava and Elisabeth Kurtli as vice-president. After the club songs were 
sung Mrs. McGav made the following awards -. 
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Club Awards 


Cae 


Hockey 

Baseball 

Tennis 

Badminton (doubles) 


Kava 

Basketball 
Swimming 
Badminton (singles) 


R. PI.’s 

Cae . Kava 

Joan Blanchard Nancy Jones Gretclien Carliartt Constance Overesck 

Ann Edge Carolyn Riggs Eleanor Dodge Judy Shepard 

Judy Enos Clare Thompson Elisabeth Kurth Sally Thomas 

Barbara Griffiths Priscilla Warren 


Individual Awards 

Badminton Cap — Eleanor Dodge Posture Cup — Cynthia Kellogg 

Tennis Cup — Nancy Jones 
Honorable mention in Swimming — Peter Baron 


Room Awards 

Barbara Bowes Anne Rush 

Judy Enos Priscilla Warren 

Honorable mention — Peter Baron, Ann Edge, Barbara Griffiths, and 

Cynthia Kellogg P. L. 

MILNE ’S THE ROMANTIC AGE 

The faculty, the students, and the parents enjoyed tremendously a play on 
May fourth given by the dramatics class. The Romantic Age, as the play was 
called, was a very enjoyable one indeed, and every actor in the cast outdid himself 
in dramatic skill. All appreciation goes to Mrs. Smith, who directed the mem- 
bers and produced a wonderful evening as part of the Commencement program. 

The Cast 


Mrs. Knowle 

M elisande ( He r da ugh te r ) 
Jane Bagot ( Her niece ) . 

Alice 

Mr. Knowle 

Bobby 

Gervase Mallory 

Em 

Master Susan 

Property Manager 


Judith Ostberg 

Mary Lou Meginnity 
.... Clare Thompson 

Barbara Beard 

. Gretchen Carhartt 

Martha Braun 

.Mary Lou Rayburn 

Lucy Norton 

Sally Thomas 

. . Ruth Mac Ausland 
V. B. 


«■**«**> 


e 



Scenes from The Romantic Age 
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COMMENCEMENT 

We had hoped that V-E Day would fall on graduation day that we might 
challenge last year’s D-Day commencement. But we still hold a claim to fame. 
June fifth dawned as the second rainv-day graduation in fifty odd years ! Despite 
this unfavorable omen, however, we carried on undaunted, held a pleasant re- 
ception and before we knew it were progressing slowly down the aisle to the 
strains of “Pomp and Circumstance”. 

A peak in our festivities was reached as we listened to the delightfully 
scintillating address of Rev. James T. Cleland of Amherst, who spoke of the 
educated man as one who can read, write, speak and listen. 

After the awarding of our treasured diplomas by Mr. Marden, Helen Owen, 
our president, presented the class gift, a check for the beach wagon fund. Mrs. 
McGay’s affectionate parting words carried a pertinent and inspiring message 
as she delegated us to being household helpers armed with that homely object, 
the “broom”. (I’m afraid our mothers listened too attentive^ ! ) 

Soon we were marching down the aisle, more quickly now, and mingling with 
the undergrads in a flurry of tears, smiles and congratulations. 

AWARDS AND HONORS 
The Underhill Honor— College Preparatory 
Virginia Hamel and Elizabeth Reilly 
The Parsons Honor — General Course 
Helen Owen 

Honor Roll (Average of 85% or above) 


Jane Armstrong Virginia Hamel Elizabeth Reilly 

Virginia Barnes Mary Frances Longley Nancy Schmuck 

Claire Hamel Helen Owen Patricia Talbot 

Helen Hill Award Sally Gerber 

Honorable mention — Harriet Huff and Nancy Schmuck 

Athletic Cup . . Carolyn Riggs 

Dramatics ’ Mary Lou Rayburn 

Art — Costume Design Clare Thompson 

Music Appreciation Mary-Low Taylor 

Honorable mention — Lucy Norton, Barbara Woodall and Virginia Hamel 

Current Events Nancy Schmuck 

Honorable mention — Barbara Griffiths 

Splinters 

Poetry Mary P. Lynch 

Essay Barbara Woodall 

Short Story Gretchen Carhartt' 

Honorable mention — Priscilla Posey E. R. 



^Alumnae D\(ews 

Engagements 

Joan Davidson to Ensign Charles Simon of Rye, New York. 

Caroline Peterson to Mr. Jack Ingle of Rochester, New York. 

Audrey Ward to Midshipman Alfred Atkins, Jr. He is stationed at 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

Patricia Wilkins to Mr. Richard Wallace Brown, U. S. A. A. F., of Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. 

Jayne Cutler to Robert Howard Cutler, First Officer, U. S. A. Transporta- 
tion Corps, of Newton Highlands. 

Marriages 

Carol Wevand to Second Lieutenant Frank C. Teal, AUS, on December 
10, 1943, in Detroit, Michigan. 

Shirley Foster to Captain William England, AUS, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
on April 14, 1945, in Lowell. Mrs. Willard M. Wight (Nancy Robertson) was 
matron of honor. 

Sally Brook Parchert to Lieutenant Howard Goodrich Law, Jr., U. S. N. R., 
of Leonia, New Jersey, on April 21, 1945, in Boston, Massachusetts. Carolyn 
Parchert was maid of honor. 

Elizabeth Chapin to Mr. David Heath of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
April 23, 1945, in Wellesley, Massachusetts. He is connected with the American 
Field Service. Her sister, Nancy Chapin, was maid of honor. 
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Lucy McCorkle to Wray David Kennedy, Flight Officer U. S. A. A. F., on 
May 39, 1945, in Saginaw, Michigan. 

Jean Ford to Lieutenant John Far, son String, Jr., U. S. C. G., on June 9, 
1945, in Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan. 

Eleanor Plumb to Clifford Earl Smile}', Jr., Ensign, U. S. N. R., on June 
8, 1945, in Pawtuxet, Rhode Island. 

Births 

A daughter, Leandra Iline, to Mr. and Mrs. Richard Elwood Martin (Ruth 
Hine), on August 14, 1944, in Waterburv, Connecticut, 

A son, Richard Lewis, to Lieutenant and Mrs. Richard A. Grodin (Edith 
Lewis), on January 17, 1945, in Boston, Massachusetts. 

A daughter, Evelyn Williamena, to Mr. and Mrs. Leo P. Clough (Louise 
Dancause), on January 28, 1945, in Lowell, Massachusetts. 

A son, John Arent, Jr., to Major and Mrs. John Vanderpoel (Joan Water- 
house), on March 17, 1945, in Torrington, Connecticut, 

A daughter, Pamela Howell, to Lieutenant and Mrs. Frederick Porter (Ann 
Underhill), on April 27, 1945, in Miami, Florida, 

A son to Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Duggan (Mary Harriet Worthen), on May 
2, 1945, in Lowell Massachusetts. 

A son, Michael Lawrence, to Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Flynn, Jr. (Margaret 
Macreery), on May 23, 1945, in Rochester, New York. 

Items of Interest 

Phyllis Ann Darling was a candidate for Campus Queen of Pembroke 
College in Brown University at the Senior Dance. 

Betty Jean Hutchins is a member of Alpha Phi and was on the Sophomore 
Cabaret Committee at the University of Michigan. 

Graduating this year are Elizabeth (Chapin) Heath from Wellesley, Betsy 
Stewart from Smith, Alfrida Harris from Stanford University, Betty Foss from 
Simmons, Marjorie Bogie from Marjorie Webster Junior College, Carol Brooks 
from Bennett Junior College, Virginia Cartwright from The Garland School, 
Eleanor Langevin and Iranette Leighton from Westbrook Junior College. 

Jane Robertson is secretary at the Belvidere School. 

Margaret Neale has joined the WACS and is doing medical technician work. 

Alumnae visiting for this year’s Commencement were — Joan Davidson, 
Jayne Cutler, Virginia Henline, Raemary Chase, Margaret Bradley, Joan Wallace 
of the class of 1944; also Eleanor (White) Baker and Virginia Cartwright. 

Ann Scribner has joined the AAUWES and is stationed at Hunter. New 
York. 

Among the graduates this June were Eleanor Dodge, daughter of Betty 
(Stearns) Dodge, Sally Gerber, daughter of Dorothy (Scott) Gerber, and Claire 
Hamel, sister of Gloria and Virginia Hamel. 
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Courier-Citizen Company 

Genera! Printers 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson's better fuels 
and better heating service. 





A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 

o 

RED ASH 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 

DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 

STOKOL COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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J^o well's largest Furniture House 
For Over Half a Qentury 



c JfCerchandise of "JhCET^IT Only 


IV 
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Dependable Insurance 

Since 1865 

8 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


im POLLARD’S im 

For over 10 9 years 
Lowell' s Leading Department Store 

& 

LOWELL BORN LOWELL OWNED LOWELL MANAGED 

MERRIMACK - PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 
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E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 

IMPORTED and DOMESTIC PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
WALLPAPERS AND ENAMELS 

95 BRIDGE STREET LOWELL, MASS. 



4 4 Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 



The House of FASHIONS THAT PLEASE 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 

PRINCE-COTTER 

/ ewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 


CLASS PINS, RINGS and NOVELTIES 


104 MERRIMACK STREET 
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Compliments of 


DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 

Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 
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OSTERMAA COAL CO. 

Electric Furnace Man and Combustioneer Stokers. 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners. 


Phone 5476 


Qompltments of 


C. H. HOBSON & SON 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS ■ - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


GEO. A. COOKIN COMPANY 

77 MIDDLE STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 

TEL. 2-1612 — 6715 


Authorized 

ARMSTRONG FLOOR 
CONTRACTORS 


FURNITURE 
WINDOW SHADES 
CARPETS 
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SMiss Howe 

GOWNS - SPORT CLOTHES - HATS - BAGS 
COSTUME JEWELRY - HOSIERY 

188 EAST MERRIMACK STREET 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

The Nearest Shop to Rogers Hall 


MERRIMACK SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 


i Always Pleased to Serve Ton 



Compliments of 

LOWELL’S OLDEST FOOD STORE 


T. A. Whelan 


312 Central Street 
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Compliments of 

Compliments of 

DR. W. E. PORTER 

Optometrist 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

86 MIDDLESEX STREET 

534 MERRIMACK STREET 


Telephone 6811 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

• Compliments of 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 3-0831 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 


Established 1832 

Compliments of 

DR. BRENDAN LEAHEY 

DONOVAN’S 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

FURS - LUGGAGE 
SPORTING GOODS 

RIDING EQUIPMENT 


® 

109 Market St. and 66 Palmer St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Dial 2-5021 

LULL & HARTFORD 

Lowell Headquarters for 

Spotting Qaadt 

Since 1832 

Compliments of 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 

WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

(All Styles — Rink, Fancy, etc.) 

BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 

34 Prescott Street Tel. 8311 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 
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ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Compliments of 

DR. FRANK BRADY 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 


Telephone 5245 


84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL. MASS 

KNITTING YARNS 

100% All New Wool 

DILLON 

HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS 

BAG TO MATCH 

BLUE HEAVEN GIFTS 

for 

“bonded (f leaning ’ 

® 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

MEANS WEAVE 

133 Middle St. Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 8404 

Trudy Hall Juniors 

Compliments of 

Kay D unhill Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

NICHOLS 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Tea §sf Coffee Store 

MACARTNEY’S 

3S l A JOHN STREET 


THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

Compliments of 

at 

The American Window 

Cherry & Webb's 

Gleaning Company 

All the newest books in fiction arid 7io77-fictio7i 
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Compliments 

THE HOUSE OF ERWIN, INC. 

C. B. COBURN CO. 

Ultra Fashions far Discriminating Women 

Established 1857 

441 MERRIMACK ST. 

63 MARKET ST. 

LOWELL, MASS. 


Next to the City Library 

STATIONERS 

Josefs 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

salon 

of 

individual 

hair 

design 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

Fourth Floor Salon - Dial 2-5537 

Fifth Floor Salon - Dial 6331 

1 

EPICURE 

Lowell's Finest 

TEA ROOM AND RESTAURANT 

Compliments 

• 

of a 

CORNER OF CENTRAL AND MARKET STREETS 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Telephone 2-0401 

FRIEND 

Compliments 

Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

of 

G. B. 

Printers and Box Makers 

Since 1900 


Telephone 8494 
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“Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health” 

M ALOOF'S 

Florentine Jewelry 

Greeting Cards 

64 MERRIMACK STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

"Super" little pies and cakes , doughnuts, 

(1917 - 1935) 

pickles, cookies . Everything that's "good and 

Marden & Murphy 

bad for the stomach" at 

Commercial Specialists 

• 

REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


40 Central street 

LOWELL WOMEN S EXCHANGE 

LOWELL. MASS. 

24 MERRIMACK ST. 



DERBY ELECTRIC CO. 

Compliments 

40 MIDDLE ST. 

of a 

LOWELL, MASS. 

FRIEND 

• 


Everything Electrical 

Greeting cards for all members af the 
family for all seasons af the year. 

Victory Garden Headquarters 

PHOTO FINISHING 

# 

THE THOMPSON HARDWARE 

DONALDSON'S 

COMPANY 

LOWELL, MASS. 

254 Merrimack Street 

"On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St" 
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Qharles T. Mars den 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation , 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 


Compliments 
of a 


FRIEND 


FINEST OF SEA FOOD 
IN SEASON 


“ For Your Health' s Sake , Eat 
More Fish" 


W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 


BIRD 

N&omseT 

PRODU CTS 



Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 


Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 


ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ’ 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

J. E. O'BRIEN, Reg. Phcrm., Mgr. 


Prescription Specialists 

79 MERRIMACK ST. 19 JOHN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 


Qompliments of 
A FRIEND 


A 
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Here is SPLINTERS in its first post-war dress. At long last we begin to 
think of other things besides the knitting for Britain and First Aid Classes that 
we have dealt with so industriously during the past few years. Yet we must not 
forget the intangible problems which follow at the heels of this war and which 
seem, by comparison, a good deal more difficult to understand and resolve. 

Something in the way of reconversion has happened to SPLINTERS this 
year, too. Instead of having the Senior issue follow the close of the year, it will 
appear (we profoundly hope) on Class Day. That’s so we can get all your auto- 
graphs to decorate your pictures with — then, of course, the picture of the Senior 
Class as a whole, and the various and sundry other last minute things, will appear 
in a Commencement issue. 

Now the time has come to go to press, and for us to go to North Conway. 
North Conway ! ! Say, hold that bus a minute, will you. I forgot my skiis ! 


L 



J^iterary Section 
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CASSANDRA 

A sunbeam lights on your spun-gold hair 
And happily dances a measure ; 

Another lights in your warm brown eye 
And peeks out into a skeptic world, 

My poor Cassandra. 

You think you know, don’t you, my pretty child, 
Our destinies, but alas, 

No one knows but the God above, 

Who molds our lives to suit himself, 

My poor Cassandra. 

Nay, speak no more of such fantasies. 

You dream too much, my child. 

For naught but evil can come to you, 

Who prophesy the future life, 

My poor, poor Cassandra. 


Mary Lou Meqinnity, ’46 
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THE BIRTH OF A BRAIN CHILD 

“Look, here comes Mr. Scientist Jones passing out cigars. Looks as if his 
wife has had a baby.” The speaker then beckoned to a beaming young man 
walking down the street. 

“Hello, Mr. Jones, what’s the good news? Boy or girl?” 

“A boy, my friend, a boy, and what a kid!” slapping the speaker on the 
back. ‘ ‘ Got loads of hair and already looks like a man ! Good doctor that Doc 
Capitalist. Never seen a better one. The wife ’s feeling just fine. Well, I’ll be 
seeing you. ’ ’ 

Thus was the child, Atomic Jones, born into this world, his father and mother 
being Mr. and Mrs. Scientist Jones and his doctor, Doc Capitalist, a very able man 
who brought many famous children into this world, Baby Radar and Baby Jet 
Propulsion just recently. However, Atom (as he was nicknamed) grew into a 
most unusual boy. He was exceptionally brilliant at school and his teachers did 
not know what to make of him. In fact, he grew so intelligent that he outshone 
them and learned everything that every professor and learned person could teach 
him. There was nothing more for him to absorb. Finally, one of his first 
teachers, Mr. Nervous Politicus, suggested to his family that he be kept away from 
the everyday things of life, the common things, and that he be kept isolated. This 
teacher said he would take over and see that nothing but scientific learning and 
the application of acquired knowledge should concern Atom’s life. As long as 
this was done, the teacher said that Atom ’s life would be safe in its own world. 

There was also another teacher, Mr. Fearless Thinker, who felt just the 
opposite about the matter. He went to the Jones family and laid down his plan, 
as the first teacher had done. Why not let Atomic Jones have all the freedom 
any other normal person would have ? Let him go out into the world and make 
his own way. so that all the time he would be spreading his knowledge among his 
fellow men. Wasn’t he the most brilliant man in the whole world? 

Two very good plans v T ere thus set before Mr. and Mrs. Scientist Jones, and 
they were to choose from these the belter way of life for their son. They debated 
long over the weighty question and at last decided upon their answer. Atomic 
Jones should be allowed to go out into the world to help his people gain knowledge 
and, in short, make a life for himself. He would be aided by a group of teachers, 
headed by the teacher who won his point, Mr. Fearless Thinker. 

Thus Atomic Jones grew and prospered and came to be admired, and his 
advice sought throughout the civilized world — instead of being isolated, suspected, 
and feared, as might have happened. 

Ann Edge, ’47 
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TWO POEMS 

“THESE I HAVE LOVED” 


These I have loved : 

Moors of heather and crags ; and sweet-mown hay, 

Ivy on stone walls ; red apples ; church spires in the sun ; 

Sweeping plains and the twinkling of little stars ; 

Hot coffee ; mist rising in silver-grey wisps ; 

The mightiness of a waterfall ; and the smell of burning leaves ; 

Lilies of the valley, hidden amongst cool ferns ; 

And the heavy warmth of eiderdowns on a cold night, 

Old covered bridges and woods in autumn ; 

Moonlight, as it shines on a pond, leaving a trail 
Of pale light, a path for nimble fairy feet. 

A blustering wind ; a warm fire and a good book ; 

Old-fashioned street lights ; and the steady patter of rain on a tin roof ; 
Oceans, and white-crested waves rolling in on smooth hard sand ; 

And dewdrops on velvet petals ; butterflies ; 

The dim amethyst of faraway mountains ; and the aloofness of white violets 

The grandeur of white-columned mansions ; and 

The sturdy fortitude of medieval castles overhanging the Rhine ; 

Robins with red vests ; afternoon tea ; prisms ; 

The roughness of the oak ’s bark ; the curve of a wind-blown poplar ; 

Music ; the soaring flight of a sea gull over grey, unyielding rocks ; 

The blue smoke of cigarettes ; and fresh clover in meadows ; 

The solitude on top of a hill, alone ; and the bustle of a city ’s traffic, 

At night ; echoes ; and travel, with all its wonder and beauty ; 

The greatness of the world ; 

The magnificence of everything — 

All these have been my loves. 


THE BRIDGE 


I was a bridge ; 

And now the torrents of the flood rush over 
Me. 

My scattered rocks 

Are useless now ; but they have lost and won 
A Battle. 

The night is dark. 

And the pale moon has shone its very last on 
Me. 

The stars are dimmed, 

Forgetful of the purpose I have served for 
Liberty. 

Unnumbered feet 

Have swept across my grey unyielding stones of 
Strength. 

Beggars and kings 

Of strange and foreign climes ; lovers and all 
Famous men. 

Myriad years 

Have passed since Rome’s legions trod me, victorious 
All. 

Oh, were I now 

A bridge, for armies to march o’er me 
Triumphant ! 

Tyranny now 

Is gone : I am no more ; but yet I live in 
Thought. 

The sky is calm. 

How soft it is ! How good to my destroyed 
Foundations ! 

I was a bridge ; 

And now the torrents of the flood rush over 

Me. 

My scattered rocks 

Are useless now ; but they have lost and won 
A Battle. 


Ellen Daniloff, ’47 
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“ABOUT, MY BRAIN” 

It is the duty and obligation of every individual American to take notice 
and be aware of the position of the United States today, for its position is a very 
precarious one. 

The days of dismissing disturbing thoughts of the country by saying, ‘ ‘ That ’s 
up to Washington,” are over. Today in a world gone almost entirely socialistic 
and with strikes between labor and management closing in on all sides, Americans 
cannot afford to be lazy. 

Lazy is what we have been. When we thought our work toward democracy 
and freedom were done, we relaxed. That relaxation almost cost us our freedom 
and democracy. We sat back and watched the Hitler regime grow. We smiled 
naively back at the Japanese and so far, like indifferent imbeciles or innocent 
children, we have observed the tension between the two great industrial factions 
pull tighter and tighter. 

In 1914, we were not worried by thoughts of entering war, nor were we in 
1941. At the present time, the majority of people, unless directly influenced, 
are not upset by thoughts of wliat a complete labor or complete management 
victory could mean. It is not my opinion that either one should gain a complete 
victory, but that a compromise could and should be worked out. If management 
won, all America has stood for — equal rights and opportunities for all — would be 
lost and our civilization would drop back many years. If labor won, it would 
mean a socialistic government and again defeat the principle of the rights of all 
men. Just how a compromise could be accomplished, I frankly do not know, but 
surely men of Clay’s and Webster’s caliber are not extinct? 

Equally important is the atomic bomb. Terrible thing, is it not? And so 
destructive. Yet man’s intelligence and power have created it, and now his 
integrity must control it. 

This is the twentieth century — Age of Atomic Energy and threatened 
Socialism — time for our worthy citizens to stop thanking God they are Yankees 
and boasting of their duties as air-raid wardens. It is time for everyone to 
ponder and say, ‘ ‘ About, my brain ! ’ ’ 

Stephanie Winship, ’46 
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HOMEWORK, THAT’S ALL 


I never could write poetry. 

I lack essential know-etry. 

On how to make the meter 
And the rhyming 
Go together — 

So if this is rather pitiful 
Please don ’t be hypercritical. 

Just keep in mind that poets, 

Like an actor, must be born. 

Poem : 

’Twas a still Christmas Eve, 

And I could almost hear 
Santa Claus driving 

His eight prancing steeds. 

My talent ends with verse like that. 

I ’ll never be a poet — 

Don’t I know it ! 

Mary Frances Longley, ’46 




CLOSE OF AUTUMN 

Green leaves to gold are turning, 

The air is crisp and light, 

Many bonfires burning, 

Oh, what a beautiful sight ! 

Hay rides in the moonlight, 

Brisk walks through the wood, 

Oh, to stay awake all night 

And watch the world, if I could ! 

Jack Frost, oh so flighty, 

Painting the frosty land, 

Preparing for winter, so mighty, 

Stately, majestic, and grand. 

Barbara Hamilton, ’48 
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BEYOND THIS SPACE 

“ Beyond this space of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid 

William Ernest Henley 

Jean Jacques Laroux sat on the prison cot and watched the first feeble rays 
of the morning sun penetrate his musty cell. 

He smiled bitterly as he thought of his sentence — “Death at dawn” — Well, 
it would come swiftly anyway. To die would be a relief after all he had gone 
through. Nazis wasted no time on preliminaries. As soon as he had been 
.captured, they had started torture for more information concerning sabotage. 

‘ ‘ Who is your leader ? ’ ’ 

“Who are your accomplices?” 

‘ ‘ Are there any similar plots ? ’ ’ 

He had laughed in their brutal faces and taunted them with their failure to 
produce any results. He was thrown in a cell with only water and stale bread 
for nourishment. Every day he was questioned and tortured when he refused to 
answer. All this was to no avail. 

In a little while, heavy tramping boots would march down to him and drag 
him from his cage. Shortly he would be pushed against a wall and shot. Only 
a few minutes left to live, only a few seconds, perhaps — 

When you are faced with sudden death, your whole life appears before you 
in a split second. Jean Jacques Laroux now experienced the same sensation. He 
remembered his boyhood days in Normandy: the sweetness and freshness of the 
new-mown hay at harvest time, the frothing of apple trees in the spring, the 
firelit nights at home, his sister Mariette ’s soft singing and his brother Jules’ 
boisterous playing. It was peaceful then. Times changed. He enlisted, Jules 
went off to war never to return, and Mariette married and left for Gascony. 
Jules lay dead on the battlefield of France, and there was no news from Mariette. 
What did all matter now, anyhow ? 

It was during one of his last leaves that he met Marcelle of the laughing blue 
eyes and coppery red hair. They fell in love and married with the hastiness that 
war brings. “So little time” was what they were saying. Then Paris fell; and 
during those awful days when no one knew what was to happen, Marcelle and 
Laroux struggled to keep alive. Little disturbances occurred here and there, 
and needless to say, Laroux was much involved in them. Once he took too great 
a risk. He was arrested at his house, and Marcelle, who understood how 
important it was that he should live and lead the Parisians to more uprisings, 
pleaded guilty. The Nazis took her away, triumphant, for they thought they had 
caught the real leader. 
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It was after Marcelle ’s death that he planned his methodical revenge. Step 
by step, he plotted and contrived some of the most daredevil acts of sabotage and 
rebellion ever known. He knew the danger involved, but he flung caution to the 
winds as the everlasting memory of Marcelle forced him on. 

When they captured him, he was satisfied. His greatest feat of vengeance 
had been performed ; he had done it all, alone and unaided. He feared nothing. 
There had been nothing in his Avhole bittersweet life that he had regretted — 

As the acrid smoke of the firing squad lifted wispily into the golden dawn, 
the officer in charge walked up to Laroux’s prostrate body. Capt. Muller was 
puzzled. On Laroux ’s face was a smile which was both peaceful and indomitable. 

Ellen Daniloff, ’47 




THE ROMANTIC 

Effervescent sighs, 

Languid eyes, 

Posing here and there, 

And a never ending stare into space. 
Foolish, vain girl, 

Time is passing in a whirl, 

And as you sit and cry, 

The world is passing by 
Full of its gayness and fears, 

Wake up, Romantic — 

You’re losing precious years! 


Stephanie Winship, ’46 
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THE PATH OF PEACE 

Today we are in the Dark Ages. We are not in the Dark Ages because of a 
loss of knowledge or culture. We, like those people of medieval times, have for- 
gotten the true meaning of peace. 

Almost anybody has a definition for the word “peace.” People may say it 
is the ability to live together in harmony, or the absence of war, but they are too 
apt to forget that peace is a thing that must be earned, not by the strength of our 
bodies, but by the strength of our spirits. It is not a thing that is won on the 
bloody battlefields of Saratoga or Iwo Jima, but an intangible thing that comes to 
a person only when he is sure he is right — is sure that the thing he does satisfies 
some law higher than the meager, insufficient laws men have made to keep a sort 
of temporary quiet among themselves. 

It is intangible, yes, but you will recognize it when you feel it. It will come 
to you as you realize that you have freedom to help someone in need, or thank 
someone, or say, “I’m sorry.” There is no such thing as freedom to do that 
which is wrong. There is a certain justice which punishes those who do wrong, 
even if we, in our blindness, cannot see it. They never receive the happy glow of 
satisfaction that accompanies the doing of a good deed. They go their own way 
down the easy paths, getting now and then a smug feeling of satisfaction for some 
trivial thing they have done, but never knowing the true peace which comes to 
those who know they are in the right. 

It is a large thing, peace. It is almost too much to hope for in this world 
where men murder, cheat, steal, and try their best to grab more than the 
next fellow. It is far too complex a thing to obtain overnight, for if human 
beings have not yet obtained it during their stay on earth, how can we expect to 
find it in a day? Yet millions of people have devoted themselves to its cause. 
Churches have prayed and preached and sung for it since their start, and men 
have fought wars and made laws to try to enforce it. 

How odd, to try to enforce peace! They never realize that in the very 
enforcing of it, they are working against it. Peace is not a matter of subjection. 
Peace must be perfect freedom. And how can we have freedom in a world where 
no two people have exactly the same idea of right and wrong ? 

Our country professes to be the most advanced in the world from the stand- 
point of education, yet do our schools teach us how to get along with each other ? 
No, they do not. Look at our record of strikes, political brawls, crime waves, and 
race riots. The feelings of our people toward each other are but typical of the 
greed, conceit, and prejudice that exist throughout the world today. 

Take the matter of religion, for example. How can we hope to understand 
a people who do not even respect the same ideals we do ? The answer is, even if 
we cannot understand them, to tolerate them and be their brothers. For how do 
we know, really, that theirs is not the better religion ? 


* 
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THE PATH OF PEACE 

Now we have discovered a weapon that can wipe out the entire world, if the 
holder so desires. We say, who would do such a thing? But men have tried 
before to subjugate the world. Let us not say, “What can we do?” — for we can 
do something. We can see that none of us has the desire to harm anybody. We 
can say to our neighbors, 1 ‘ Let us indeed be friends. ’ ’ 

Suzanne Smiley, ’46 


CHIPS 

His name was Mr. Chips. He was a beautiful red-blonde Cairn Terrier with 
a sharp little black nose and perky black-tipped ears which gave him the wise 
look of a fox. All of his short life was spent in bounding happily around on his 
short legs after me, or if I weren’t there, some other member of the family. He 
loved all of us, but he was especially mine, and he showed it every minute he was 
with me just by the look in his bright black eyes. 

We were his slaves. He practically told us we were, but no one minded. 
Someone was always at his beck and call, opening doors letting him in and out, 
preparing his meals, and playing with him. And when he went to bed, it usually 
meant that I did, too. 

His favorite spot was the window on the landing of the stairs. This window 
came all the way down to the floor so he could easily see out. There he spent 
many hours every day looking out at the cars and the few people who come up 
our hill. The sight of a rabbit was enough to have him practically jumping out 
of the window. At night, he knew that he shouldn ’t pull the drapes apart to look 
out, but he did, anyway, and no one ever stopped him. 

Summer was his favorite season. He hated winter, because the snow and 
slush made his feet wet and cold, but in the summer he loved the beach with its 
many different birds that he dearly loved to chase. On the beach, moreover, he 
was lord and master. He hated the sun beating down on him, so he took all of the 
shade under the beach umbrella. 

At night he had a favorite old chair covered with a rug to sleep on. It was 
his chair, and no one else was allowed on it. That was definitely understood by 
everyone. He stood guard over it, growling when anyone tried to sit down in it. 

Then, one night last January, the driver of the car saw him but didn’t stop — 

The house is very quiet now. The drapes still fall apart on the landing, 
but no longer does Chips sit and look out. No longer am I greeted by a joyous 
bark and wild jumping when I come home. The rabbits and birds come undis- 
turbed into the yard, knowing that Mr. Chips is not there to bother them. 

Josephine Bishop, '47 
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CALENDAR 

September 

19th — Another year of school begins with many bewildered new girls in our midst. 

23rd — All signs of homesickness vanish as Harvey Davis, musical monologist, 
steps upon the R. H. scene. 

24th — The first week begins — relax, there are still eleven to go ! 

30th — Mrs. Taylor shows us pictures of New England. That beautiful Toll 
House food ! I think I gained just looking at it ! 

October 

4th — Initiations ! Well, no broken heads this year — 

5th — some pretty stiff ones though ! 

7th — New girls enlightened on the “fift 3 r -two years of New England tradition” 
by Mrs. McGay. 

14th — Geoffrey Harwood brightens our day by explaining the news. 

20th — “The Rugged Path” with Spencer Tracy. Good? Well, you know 
Spencer ! 

27th — “The Rugged Path” again attracts all those who missed it last week. 
’Twas a large crowd going, to be sure, but of course Navy Day didn’t have 
a thing to do with it ! 

28th — To India with Dr. Michael Dorizas. But as for me — I think I’ll take the 
American Plan ! 
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November 

3rd — The Caes give a Halloween party for the Kavas. And who was that hand- 
some ghost I saw you with last night? 

8th — Caes barely edge out the Kavas in a hard-fought hockey game. Kavas 
retaliate by producing the best song for the banquet. 

10th — Lyn goes up to the Andover-Exeter football game to report on the Andover 
Glee Club. Now we know ! 

1-1 th — We saw some beautiful pictures of the St. Lawrence River and the Gaspe 
taken by Lawrence Barber. 

16th — Rogers Hall Thespians gave out with two one-act plays. 

21st — Thanksgiving — thank goodness — no homework ! 

24th — We love the wide open spaces — Saw “Oklahoma” today and it’s getting in 
our blood ! 

25th — Here ’s the easy way to go Christmas shopping. Alice Dixon Bond told us 
of all the new and best books to buy for your mother-in-law. 

26th — Now we’re really in the spirit of Christmas. Just got our reservations — 
round trip of course. 

28th— Excitement in the New Wing ! The original author of this thing (not me) 
has just left to have her appendix out ! 

December 

2nd — Could that have been Bill Curtiss in the dining room today at dinner? 

3rd — We saw some wonderful pictures of skiing taken by Mr. Utley. Hmm 
— anyone want to try it ? 

8th — “Onward to the Foe” — and I do mean the Andover Dance! 

9th — Christmas Vespers and the best Christmas stories and poems of the year 
are read. Might I also comment on Linda Thomas’s good story. My, the 
talent of the younger generation is getting out of hand ! 

10th — Did I hear someone mention Senior rings ? 

11th — The Chemistry Class suffocates itself in the Lab today — (I know! I was 
there ! Oh, that fragrant H 2 S !) 

13th — The Christmas play, “Why the Chimes Rang” followed by the Christmas 
banquet. Eat, drink, and be merry, girls, for tomorrow we leave ! 

14th — What am I doing here ? I left for vacation two hours ago ! ! Merry 
Christmas ! ! 


J anuary 

7th — School under way again — inmates in state of recovery. 

13th — Col. Furlong entertains us with tales of the Wild West — you just take the 
bull by the horns — and you ’re off ! 

16th — Flu leaves R. H. prostrate — but reports from outside assure us we aren’t 
alone in our misery. 
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20th — Olive Hanna explains the art of reading handwriting — also explains some 
of our blushing friends. 

21st-24th — Exams — Jo Bishop’s plea to the faculty — “Remember it’s better to 
give than receive. ’ ’ 

28th — R. H. invades North Conway — Lyn attempts the ifaineh mark. 

M. F. L. and S. W. 


INITIATIONS 

Initiation ! In the heart of every new girl this brought a sense of foreboding. 
They had heard much of this supposedly terrifying procedure. Now, at last, the 
fateful day had arrived. At two-thirty, the victims were by the pool, with the 
required blindfolds. Suddenly a door creaked open, and the Caes and Kavas 
trooped in to march solemnly around the swimming pool. A funeral procession 
was the gayest thing one could think of. Finally, the unfortunates ’ names were 
called off alphabetically, and one by one they stumbled upstairs to the Gym. 
From then on, events were whirling madly around the voice of the initiator. 
Praise Allah-ing and other similar tortures were inflicted until the poor girls were 
exhausted. Later, after the sincere ceremony of being pledged into the respective 
clubs, refreshments were served to bedraggled, disheveled initiatees. 

But all was not over ! The next day, there appeared on the campus a group 
of the most weirdly assorted costumes ever seen. This new style in dress lasted 
until two-thirty that afternoon. Those twenty-four hours of initiation were 
really a lot of fun and no one honestly regretted the trials and tribulations of 
becoming a full-fledged Cae or Kava. 

E. D. 


HOCKEY 

As the Kavas gathered on the field, Cae, fully arrayed in red and white, 
paraded around the field, after which followed the traditional songs and cheers of 
the clubs. 

The whistle blew, and the game began. The air was filled with tenseness and 
excitement as first one team and then the other scored. The Caes, emerging 
victorious in a '5-4 triumph, were ably led by Ann Edge, manager, and Janet 
Goldthwait, captain-elect, while the Kava leaders were Esther Hall, manager, and 
Cynthia Kellogg, captain-elect. A closer and faster game has never been seen. 

The traditional banquet followed : the speeches and songs were impressive to 
all. The song award was given unanimously to Kava for their song written by 
Cynthia Kellogg, Lucy Norton, Sally Thomas, Nancy Gillespie, and Stevie 
Winship. 
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Teams 


Cae 

R.W. Griffths, Barbara 
R.I. Wieber, Topsy 
C.F. Jones, Nancy 
L.W. Edge, Ann, Manager 

R.H. Warren, Priscilla 
C.H. Enos, Judy 
L.H. Blanchard, Joan 

F. B. Book, Peggy 

G. Goldthwait, Janet, Captain 

Sub. Robertson, Helen 
Matthews, Anne 
Beard, Barbara 


Kava 

R.W. O’Dea, Mary Joy 
R.I. Norton, Lucy 
C.F. Hall, Esther, Manager 
L.W. Rush, Anne 

R.H. Daniloff, Ellen 

C.H. Kurth, Elisabeth 

L.H. Kellogg, Cynthia, Captain 

F. B. Thomas, Sally 

G. Palmer, Emily 

Sub. Vincent, Barbara 
Sylvestre, Dorothy 
Shutter, Margaret 

S. S. 




THE DRAMATICS CLASS PERFORMS 


On the evening of November 16th, we were entertained by two one-act plays 
given by the dramatic club under the able direction of Miss June Hayford. Miss 
Hayford and her girls succeeded in presenting two entirely different plays, both 
of which held our rapt attention throughout the evening. 

The first play, Glamour Girl, was a hilarious incident in the muddled life of 
a typical clubwoman who is under the illusion that she has just been nominated 
as a Congresswoman. This flustered individual, realistically portrayed by 
Martha Braun, is the mother of lovely Jessie Hardy, played by our own Mary 
Lou Meginnity. And who could forget that riotous character-of-characters, 
Lizzy — by Lucy Norton, who else ? Our thanks also go to the staunch support of 
“Beardie” and Ruth for their very definite contribution to a really excellent 
performance. 

Cast: 


M?'s. Hardy 

Jessie Hardy 

Mary Louise 

Mrs. Drexel Caldwell 

Stage Manager and Announcer 


Martha Braun 

Mary Lou Meginnity 

Barbara Beard 

Ruth Ketchum 

... .Priscilla Warren 


The Women in the Freight Car was a thrilling mystery-drama of the war, 
which kept us tensely perched on the edge of our chairs until its startling con- 
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elusion. How anxiously we followed the sinister actions of Nancy Jones, as the 
nurse, co-starring with Ann Edge, who was the heroine, Lisa Herding. The 
action would have been incomplete without Ellen Daniloff and Sally Thomas to 
add the final touches to the gripping play which concluded a memorable evening. 

Cast : 


Nurse Nancy Jones 

Lisa Herding Ann Edge 

Mrs. Fanny Endsler Ellen Daniloff 

Government Agent Sally Thomas 

Stage Manager and Announcer Gloria Grahn 

M. R. 




CAE-KAYA NEWCOMB GAME 

A newcomb tournament between Cae and Kava was held for the first time 
this year. The teams being quite evenly matched, the games were a close, hard 
contest between the clubs. The first two games were divided — the Kavas, under 
Jean Osmun, taking the first, and the Caes, under Margot Lawton, taking the 
second, both by close scores. The last game, fast and exciting, was a Kava 
victory of 21-20 over the Caes, making the winners of the tournament Kava 
Club. 


Kava 

Daniloff, Ellen 
Downing, Marilyn 
Harvey, Anne 
Kellogg, Cynthia 
Norton, Lucy 
Osmun, Jean, Captain 
Palmer, Emily 
Shutter, Marguerite 
Sylvestre, Dorothy 
Thomas, Sally 
Watters, Sally 
Wilbur, Marion 


Teams : 

Cae 

Edge, Ann 
Enos, Judy 
Goldthwait, Janet 
Griffiths, Barbara 
Jones, Nancy 
Ketchum, Ruth 
Lawton, Margot, Captain 
Matthews, Anne 
Robertson, Helen 
Scribner, Margaret 
Warren, Priscilla 
Weiber, Topsy 

Sub. Meginnity, Mary Lou 
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THE ANDOVER DANCE 

‘ ‘ There ’s Congreve ! ’ ’ squealed a feminine voice as a myriad of creamed faces 
appeared at the windows and we beheld “our men” emerging from the buses on 
December 8th at promptly four o’clock. 

The annual Andover dance had rolled around again and although we had 
spent the week lamenting our fate, there were some pretty eager faces trying to 
spot their dates as the Glee Club went through its concert, which sounded grand 
to us, especially the male voices ! 

All uttered a silent prayer and crossed fingers, as we lined up in the hall and 
met our dates and many a sigh of relief was quietly breathed as we found that it 
wasn’t so bad after all. After being well filled by one of Mrs. T. ’s perfect dinners 
— which our dates consumed with alacrity — we moved back to the brightly 
decorated gym and began a heavenly evening filled with waltzes, rumbas, and even 
a polka, which only the very brave and able-bodied attempted. 

Eleven o’clock came much too soon and it was with regret that we said our 
hasty good-byes and trooped to our beds on legs that were about to give out, and 
we dreamt of a return dance which couldn’t possibly come soon enough. 

C. K. 


CHRISTMAS VESPERS 

We are not prone to admit our emotional feelings — but when we walked in to 
Christmas Vespers, we were struck by the solemnity of the moment and could see 
that feeling reflected on the many faces around us. The atmosphere of peaceful- 
ness and reverence was added to by the soft glow of the candles, which served as 
the only lights in the room. 

The Glee Club and Miss LeButt deserve to be complimented upon their fine 
participation in the service, led by our council president, Mary Lou Meginnity, 
and enjoyed by the guests in the audience fully as much as by ourselves. 

Traditional Christmas stories — written by Cynthia Kellogg, Joan Tuthill, 
Martha Braun, Ann Harvey, Sally Thomas, and Linda Thomas — were read as 
part of the program and were followed by three original poems by Mary Jane 
Filer, Ellen Daniloff, and Sally Watters. 

P. B. 


THE CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 

If you had been a guest at Rogers Hall for Christmas dinner, you would have 
been seated, with Mrs. McGay, at the table of honor. You would have watched 
the girls enter the dining room singing an ancient carol, their formal gowns 
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making a beautiful picture in the soft candlelight. Between courses they would 
have risen and sung for you many of the familiar Christmas songs. 

After dinner, you would have attended the Dramatic Class presentation of 
Why the Chimes Rang, a traditional play superbly given under the direction of 
Miss June Hayford. You would have seen how the simple generosity of a little 
boy outweighed by far the rich gifts of noblemen and kings. You would have 
been deeply touched by the simple beauty of this story, so ably interpreted by fine 
acting and effective scenery. 

Reluctantly parting, you would treasure the memory of this evening spent at 
Rogers Hall. 

The Cast : 


8 'keen 

Holger 

Bertel 

Old Woman 

Sage 

Angel 

Rich Man 

Pretty Young Girl 

King 

Priest 

Beautiful Lady . . . 


Lucy Norton 

Mary Lou Meginnity 

Sally Thomas 

Nancy Jones 

Ellen Daniloff 

. . Florence Tornquist 
. . . .Priscilla Warren 

Gloria Grahn 

Peter Baron 

Ann Edge 

Barbara Beard 

S. S. 


ANDOVER RETURN 

“Did you know , ” “I don ’t believe it ! ”, “ Is it true ’ ’. 

Such exclamations were heard issuing forth from the mouths of astonished 
girls as we heard that we were going to the Andover Return Dance, but especially 
because we had just, learned that they had invited us for dinner. With some 
doubt we piled on the buses and started off for Andover. On arrival we found 
that we were a bit early, but by the time we had pinned up broken straps, re- 
combed our windblown locks and given each other the once-over, our anxious dates 
were ready and we whisked into line, met our escorts and strolled to the dining 
room. It really wasn ’t bad balancing a tray, but unique to say the least and the 
dinner was much better because we had worked for it. 

As soon as the orchestra had warmed up we began to dance, but before long 
we were glad to stop a minute and sit on the floor while we listened to the ‘ ‘ 8 and 
1 Octet” and had other entertainment. After that pleasant interlude, we 
danced again. Couples whirled around the floor and it looked as though all 
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were enjoying themselves and why not, weren’t we surrounded by males and 
good music? What more could we ask! The hands of the clock flew to eleven 
and much too §oon our weary legs were carrying us to our buses and with shouts 
of, 

“Write soon,” “It was lots of fun,” and “See you at prom,” filling our 
ears we left Andover in a daze, of glory. 

C. K. 


THE WINTER WEEK END 

Bright and early, on Monday, January 28th, thirty-five of us clambered 
over suitcases and, skates into the Greyhound bus ready to take us to Lawrence, 
the first stop of our journey to North Conway, New Hampshire, where we had 
one of the best times of the year. 

We got to this skiers’ paradise at about one, and after lunch at the Eastern 
Slope Inn, many went skiing over at Mt. Cranmore. Miss Hall, from Bouve, 
very kindly taught a few of the beginners the principle of the snowplow. That 
night we made a vain attempt at square dancing at the Inn, where we learned 
the intriguing dance called the “Hokey-Pokey.” 

On Tuesday, practically the entire day was spent skiing over at Cranmore. 
Memorable incidents like Lucy’s speeding down the slope, crying desperately, 
“Pore! Pore!”, Beardie’s herring-bone-ing up, and Maggie’s persistence in try- 
ing to master the art of the ski, won ’t be easily forgotten. 

That night, some of us saw “ Kiss and Tell ” at North Conway’s very inde- 
pendent little movie house. What a time we had plowing through drifts to get 
there ! 

On Wednesday morning, Mrs. Tremble and Miss Breeden took some choice 
movies of all of us skiing down to glory (or falls! !). The girls who skied down 
from the Half-Way mark went up for a last run down before we all had to leave 
that noon. We were all very reluctant to leave, and not even the prospect of 
exciting ( ?) mail seemed to entice us back. 

We were all very happy that we’d so enjoyed ourselves in those few days, 
and we certainly hope that we’ll be able to go back next .year. In any case, we’ll 
look forward to it with much anticipation. 


E. D. 
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A MAIDEN’S PRAYER 

Give me a smile, a dimpled cheek, 

A skin as fair as a rose, 

A cnrl in my hair, a twinkling eye, 

And a cute little turned-up nose. 

Give me a charm, a sparkling wit, 

A humor that’s always kind, 

A love of romance and a gentle sign 
And a line to charm mankind. 

Give me a house with plenty of room, 
Some records and plenty to eat, 

A sweater and skirt, a breath of cologne 
And loafers upon my feet. 

Now that I’m perfect — now’s the time 
I ’ll do all I can — 

The scene you have set and beauty’s mine, 
Now, Lord, just get me a man ! 


S. G. S. 
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LIGHTS OUT 

The bell rang, the chattering voices drifted away and peace descended but 
that abstract quality didn’t quite spread its wings far enough to reach my head, 
for when I looked at the thirty lines of so-called Latin, or it could be Greek or 
Arabic as far as I was concerned, that had to be deciphered so as to resemble 
something that sounded at least like fourteenth century English, my noble brain 
was far from peaceful. Well, the job had to be done, so I got my nose a little 
closer to the blank paper and with my glasses on top of my head started my back- 
breaking task. Suddenly in the midst of some word that looked as though it must 
be the longest one in the dictionary spelled backwards with a subjunctive ending 
added for good measure, Vergil and I, excuse it — my Latin book and I — were 
plunged into blackness, I believe it would be called inky or a blanket of velvet in 
poetry. Anyway, it was dark and from the various rooms one could hear doors 
being opened and feel rather than see the questioning faces peering into the night. 
Oh well, what is a Latin assignment anyway, merely a pastime for my active 
brain, so I carefully put my pencil in the page and felt for the bureau which 
should have been a little to the right. (Next day when I noticed my green and 
yellow elbow, I decided it hadn’t been moved.) 

I gained the door in my nocturnal advance, having hit only one inanimate 
object, my roommate, and lifting my dainty size nine feet, stepped over whoever 
of my fellow mankind might have been moving around on the lower extremities in 
search of lost slippers or hairpins. I placed myself in a precarious position over 
the banister so as to hear all that was going on and give my best, if amateur 
advice on fuses, switch boxes and the lighting system of Lowell. While I was 
thus occupied, some helpful voice told me that I would be much less conspicuous 
if I would remove my long legs from the entire area of the hall, so with this insult 
to my anatomy ringing in my ears, 1 felt my way back to my room and with much 
banging plus polite words pronounced softly under my breath, found what I 
thought were my pajamas, pulled down something which must have been the 
bedspread as it wasn’t low enough for the rug and climbed into my little trundle 
bed. Before I sank into sleep, I wondered bitterly how Aeneas and the Greeks 
were doing and even more bitterly whether my shins would be blue next morning. 


C. K. 
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FOUR CLUBS 

A deathlike silence permeated the room. The air was taut with conflicting 
emotions. My eyes were riveted on the impossible, ghastly sight that lay before 
us. A cold sweat broke over my body as an uncanny shriek ripped through the 
atmosphere. It was the cry of a soul crazed with pain, tortured beyond human 
endurance. Suddenly a figure, gigantic and awesome, lurched forward. 

“No, no, Nancy. Put down the radio. I didn’t know it was your ace, 
Nance, old girl. I thought Tommy played it, honest, Nancy, honest I did. Nancy, 
please , you’re shutting oft’ my windpipe. Beardie, roommate, old pal — help !” 

And so it goes — hour after hour, day after day, far into the night, four 
lonely figures bend over a sagging card table, tense, accomplishing unbelievable 
bridge feats. Such artists are born once in a hundred years. You say you 
doubt this? Well, we do too, but don’t tell, will you? 

L. N. 




NOTHING 

It is very difficult in this busy, material world to bring one’s mind to the 
understanding of the term “nothing,” for “nothing” according to Webster, 
means not anything. It is diametrically opposite to something. We are sur- 
rounded by things. There are somethings everywhere. 

From a practical standpoint, the scientific expression of “nothing” is 
vacuum. This result achieved by experiment produces a void, which is absolute 
“nothing.” 

The most appealing definition to me is Christopher Robin’s expressions of 
“nothing” in A. A. Milne ’s book, Tine House at Pooh Corner. Christopher Robin 
tells Pooh, his beloved' friend, that what he likes doing best is “nothing.” Pooh 
asks how he does “nothing.” Christopher Robin replies, “Well, it’s when people 
call out at you just as you ? re going off to do it. ‘What are you going to do, 
Christopher Robin?’ and you say, ‘Oh, nothing,’ and then you go and do it.” 

It means just going along, listening to all the things you can’t hear, and not 
bothering. I think I should like to go along with Christopher Robin, just doing 
“nothing.” 


AMONG US MORTALS 
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ON BELLS 

Some claim they can ’t bear the sound of a bell — well, that is definitely an odd 
quirk. But ever so many of us, who at least look perfectly normal, find we have 
reached the stage when our nerves jangle at the harsh ringing of a certain species 
— though the time element enters into this, too. Because you know there are bells 
— and bells ! ! Shall we attempt to delve further into this weighty subject? 

Probably most common to the greatest number of people is the melodic 
chiming (or tolling, as the occasion may warrant) of the well-known church bell. 
Now this takes place only once a week, on Sunday, to be meticulous, and its 
purpose is to remind people of their religious duties and place them in a pensive 
mood to properly reap the full benefits of the service — or so I am told. However, 
I’m afraid to many of the more secular of human beings, this merely raises the 
question of the best method of wrangling a church cut from a wary teacher who 
already knows the text of your question long before you directly launch it — and 
has already decided upon her answer. 

Back to the mundane matters of life, we shall treat the most unpleasant 
first, “The bane of my existence” — better known as the rising bell. This nasty 
little creature persists in interrupting my favorite sport, my nightly excursions to 
dreamland. Perhaps some day I will get my revenge by leading a great move- 
ment to rid the world of one of humanity’s worst pests — oh bliss! Fortunately 
this evil exists only at schools and some day hence I hope to be set free. 

Furthermore this curse has some blood relations, though of a far better 
nature. The breakfast bell, lunch bell and dinner bell — which actually 
improve as the day progresses. The first is accompanied by great scurrying 
and rather sullen expressions, and the last ushers in a group of dignified look- 
ing young ladies in positively mellow mood. The credit of this great improve- 
ment lies in my second favorite sport — luscious meals. The heck with the 
waist line ! 

The bells least noticed are the class bells. You simply perform an auto- 
matic routine of slamming shut the current text, bidding the teacher a fond 
farewell and stalking off to torture the next teacher with your suppressed 
genius. 

Now the most popular member of belldom is the telephone bell. And if it 
happens to be for you — “Oh, joy unbounded! !” A word of warning; this 
bell has a Mr. Hyde side to its character which is capable of casting the poor 
disillusioned one into the depths of despair. Too often the glad tidings are 
simply from your well-meaning parents wondering why you haven’t written for 
the past two weeks. 

At absolutely the peak of the social scale is the long prayed for doorbell when 
you have your day of glory and it rings expressly for you. This above all brings 
forth the greatest excitement in the form of a “caller.” You may wait for years 
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for this event to take place — still considering it well worth the cost. What 
greater claim to fame? 

At length we have explored a tiny portion of the broad field from the 
infamous rising bell to the revered doorbell ; grasping a faint glimpse, I hope, of 
the mixed emotions a small piece of mechanism is capable of producing when an 
electric charge is applied. What great acts can be the result of an insignificant 
object — oh, yes, I omitted an important member — the light bell. Good night! 

M. R. 




THE BALLET 

Jumping and falling and twirling, the lady in white 
Pawed the air in a frustrated, mad delight. 

Her trip into space, dramatically ending too loud 
With both feet on the floor, undoubtedly pleased the crowd. 
Discreetly she blew a kiss to the cheering right 

And danced for the left with her mustered might; 

Up to the gallery she pointed her dainty toe, 

Then dropped it down and smilingly bowed very low, 

And ended her dance with a crooked arabesque 

That the cheering crowd thought too, too picturesque. 

The Suite 




A LIMERICK 

There once was a man from Dover 
Who was always thinking things over ; 
‘ ‘ If birds can fly, 

Then why shouldn ’t I ? ’ ’ 

He made the attempt and fell — over ! 


E. K. 




o 

Engagements 

Blanche Elisabeth Robinson to Lt. (j.g.) George Wesley Boyce, U.S.N.R. 
Cecelia Anderson to Ensign Charles E. Banks, Jr., U.S.N.R. 

Louise Scannell to Lt. Oscar E. Beckvold, U.S.N.R. 

Sally Thayer to Mr. George F. Conklin,' Jr., of Winchester. 

Marriages 

July 5 — Elizabeth Ellis to Arthur R. Purdy, Jr. 

July 28 — Margaret Caroline Peterson to John Ingle of Rochester, N. Y. 
Among her attendants were four of her classmates — Jane Robertson, Betty Jean 
Hutchins, Ruth Berger and Joan Hartigan. 

August 10 — Barbara K. Tipton to Frank A. DiPaolo, Staff Sergeant, 
U.S.A.A.F. 

August 16 — Eleanor Langevin to Lt. (j.g.) George Douglas Mullen, U.S.N.R. 
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November 9 — Joan Davidson to Ensign Charles K. Simon, U.S.N.R. Mrs. 
Frank DiPaolo (Barbara Tipton) was matron of honor. Her bridesmaids were 
Lyn Higgons and Audrey Ward. 

November 15 — Gwendolyn Mary Eames to Ensign John K. Quinn, U.S.N.R. 
December 28 — Virginia Cartwright to Lt. Donald Templet, U.S.C.G.R. 
December — Jean Frischkorn to Mr. Howard J. Brown. 

Births 

July 2, 1945 — A daughter, Sandra, to Lt. (j.g.) and Mrs. Samuel Fuller 
(Phyllis Langevin). 

August 28, 1945 — A daughter, Laurice Lee, to F/o and Mrs. Wesley Howard 
Blank, Jr. (Bette Jane Rodger). 

August 29, 1945 — Twins to Mrs. Eugene Bray Caller (Dorothy Young) 
Eugenia Bray and Dorothy Pride. 

October 10, 1945 — A daughter, Paula Ashton, to Pharmacist’s Mate and 
Mrs. George W. Browne (Margaret Bradley Smith). 

October 26, 1945 — A son to Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Teal (Carol Weyand). 
November 23, 1945 — A son, Michael Frederick, to Lt. and Mrs. Charles 
Martus (Patricia Casey). 

November 24, 1945 — A son, Stephen Dickson, to Lieut, and Mrs. -Charles F. 
Turton (June Cozad). 

December 16, 1945 — A son, Edward, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Giese 
(Harriet Blaney). 

January 14, 1946 — A son, Stephen Gary, to Mr. and Mrs. John B. Marshall 
(Nancy Dellinger). 


Items of Interest 

We are happy to say that Marianne Robertson has won honors at Smith. 
She is on the Freshman Honor List. 

Visitors at Rogers Hall during the past few months have been Ann 
Underhill Porter, Pat Wilkins, and Jean Ford String. 




THE CLASS OF 1945 


New York and Vicinity 

Betty Reilly is at Saint Elizabeth’s in New Jersey; Patty Lynch and 
Grace Reilly are helping her keep up the R. H. standards. They all say that it is 
wonderful, but wish New York were more like Boston so they would not get lost 
so much. However, they seem to know the road to West Point fairly well. 


ALUMNAE NEWS 
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Judy Ostberg and Sue Tuttle find Maryland not too far from civilization. 
They both got up to New York for the reunion, along with the Reillys and Lynch 
trio. 

Barbie Woodall is a little farther away and we were sorry she could not come 
to the reunion. She is at Hood, but how about a letter to tell us more about it ? 

Mary Osgood is at St. Lawrence University in New York, and did not get 
down for the reunion. 

Julia Tayntor likes Hollins, w ? e have heard. 

Puss Posey was there all fall, but had a battle with her tonsils and is now 
considering Finch. Neither of these girls was at the reunion. Better luck next 
time. 

The location of Finch is fine according to Mary Lou Rayburn ; she dropped in 
at the reunion. She sees Gini Henline a lot, and Gretch Carhartt, who is at 
Barmore. 

Gretch reports that Nonnie Dodge is sunnying herself in the land of “no 

ram. 

Nancy Schmuck was very much impressed by Connecticut. It helped when 
they threw a dance the second week end she was there. Not a bad idea. 

JJp Boston Way 

Judy Shepard and Sally Gerber are learning the art of cooking and sewing at 
Garland. They both got down to the reunion, along with Schmuck, Blackmer, 
Riggs, and Thompson. 

The Turcottes are following up their art careers in the city. 

And Pat Blackmer is learning kindergarten work at Wheelock. 

Ruth MacAusland is vice-president of her class at Leslie in Cambridge. 

Lynie Riggs and Clare Thompson are rooming together at Pine Manor. 
They are not too far from the R. H. gals in Boston. Lynie has been playing 
hockey during the fall and made a squad. She arrived at the reunion with an 
injured knee from basketball ; Clare seems to be faring better this year. 

Bradford views — Connie Overeseh is in Freshman Show. 

Claire Hamel has seen Connie several times this fall, but she spends most of 
her time in Pennsylvania at Rosemont. 

Gini Hamel finds Yassar just “up her alley.” 

The Hudson River rolls past Briarcliff where Helen Owen and Hattie Huff 
are preparing to become the perfect secretary. Hattie is working on a literary 
magazine, and finding her SPLINTERS work helpful. They saw Joy Scott, who 
is now going to art school in New York. 

Quite a few of the members of the class of forty-five have come back to see 
the white picket fence and notice the new paint on the columns : Lynie, Pat, Gini, 
Judy and Sally, the Turcottes, Sue, Connie, the Reillys and Patty Lynch, Hattie 
and Helen, and Clare. 
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FORTY-FIVE’S REUNION 


Dear All of You : 

We certainly were sorry you were not at the class reunion Saturday night. 
The class of forty-five really did itself proud the night of January nineteenth. 
Seventeen lovely gals arrived at the Biltmore at eight o’clock, and were ushered 
to a private dining room. At one end was a large, oval table (so big you had to 
shout to be heard on the other side, and we did) with green ferns on a white 
tablecloth (school colors — remember?). At the other end was plenty of room to 
push around to see your roommate and the girl down the hall. 

A marvelous dinner was finally served after everyone had gotten over the 
first bursts of greeting. We started with the Alma Mater, and finished by singing 
to everyone there with those little ditties that adorn every hockey banquet and 
senior luncheon. 

Really, Susie, it was wonderful seeing everyone again ; of course, we did not 
get too much chance to talk, because everyone had so much to say and not much 
time to listen to the other fellow. Well, old sock, hope you make the next one. 
Love ’s-you-honey, huba, huba, huba ! 

Susie 
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Your Neighbors Know — 


Ask them about Wilson's better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
RED ASH 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 

DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 

STOKOL COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Urockelman brothers, Inc. 

dh(ew England’s dreading 
Food o Merchants 
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Courier-Citizen Company 

Genera / Printers 

» 


JACKSON STREET LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Dependable Insurance 

Since 1865 

8 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


Dll POLLARD’S Dll 

For over 110 years 
Lowell' s Leading Department Store 

8 

LOWELL BORN .-. LOWELL OWNED LOWELL MANAGED 

8 

MERRIMACK- PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 
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J^owelT s fargest Furniture House 
For Over Half a Qentury 


★ 


FIVE FLOORS OF FURNITURE 

I 

65 fiOO Square Feet of Display Space 19 Departments 55 Years of Experience 



^Merchandise of fMEfRfT Only 


i 

i 

i 
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E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 



u Say it with Flowers 99 


FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 



The House of FASHIONS THAT PLEASE 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 

PRINCE-COTTER 

fewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 


CLASS PINS, RINGS and NOVELTIES 


104 MERRIMACK STREET 
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GEO. A. GOOKIA COMPANY 

77 MIDDLE STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 

TEL. 2-1612 — 6715 


Authorized 

ARMSTRONG FLOOR 
CONTRACTORS 


FURNITURE 
WINDOW SHADES 
CARPETS 



CANDY • FANCY DRINKS • BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 

CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


Qompliments of 


C. H. HOBSON & SON 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

J. E. O'BRIEN, Reg. Pharm., Mgr. 


Prescription Specialists 


79 MERRIMACK ST. 


19 JOHN ST. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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MERRIMACK SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 


c Always 'Pleased to Serve Ton 


<J)fCiss Howe 

GOWNS - SPORT CLOTHES - HATS - BAGS 
COSTUME JEWELRY - HOSIERY 

188 EAST MERRIMACK STREET 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

The Nearest Shop to Rogers Hall 


Compliments of 

LOWELL’S OLDEST FOOD STORE 

T. A. Whelan 


312 Central Street 
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Compliments of 

DR. FRANK BRADY 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 5245 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MAS.. 

KNITTING YARNS 


100% All New Wool 

DILLON 

HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS 

BAG TO MATCH 

for 

BLUE HEAVEN GIFTS 

u<i Bonded Qleaning ’ 

9 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

MEANS WEAVE 

Tel. 8404 

133 Middle St. Lowell, Mass. 


Trudy Hall Juniors 

Compliments of 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 

NICHOLS 

Dobbs Hats 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Tea &? Coffee Store 

MACARTNEY’S 

35 V 2 JOHN STREET 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

at 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Cherry & Webb’. 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

All the newest books in fiction and non-fiction 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 
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Compliments of 

Compliments of 

DR. W. E. PORTER 

Optometrist 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

86 MIDDLESEX STREET 

534 MERRIMACK STREET 


Telephone 6811 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

Compliments of 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell. Mats. 

Tml. 3-083! 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

Compliments of 

DR. BRENDAN LEAHEY 

Established 1832 

DONOVAN’S 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

FURS - LUGGAGE 
SPORTING GOODS 

RIDING EQUIPMENT 

« 

109 Market St. and 66 Palmer St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Dial 2-5021 

LULL & HARTFORD 

Lowell Headquarters for 

Spouting QaacU 

Since 1832 

Compliments of 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 

WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

(All SiyUs — Rink, Fancy, etc.) 

BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 

34 Prescott Street Tel. 8311 

Dr. Boy den Pillsbury 
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Compliments 

THE HOUSE OF ERWIN, INC. 

C. B. COBURN CO. 

Ultra Fashions for Discriminating Women 

Established 1857 

441 MERRIMACK ST. 

63 MARKET ST. 

LOWELL, MASS. 


Next to the City Library 

STATIONERS 

GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

Josefs 

salon 

of 

TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

individual 

hair 

INC. 

design 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

Fourth Floor Salon - Dial 2-5537 

Fifth Floor Salon - Dial 6331 

EPICURE 


Lowell's Finest 

TEA ROOM AND RESTAURANT 

Compliments 

• 

of a 

FRIEND 

CORNER OF CENTRAL AND MARKET STREETS 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Telephone 2-0401 


Compliments 

Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

of 

Printers and Box Makers 

G. B. 

Since 1900 


Telephone 8494 
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MALOOF'S 

Greeting cards for all members of the 
family for all seasons of the year. 

Florentine Jewelry 

Greeting Cards 

PHOTO FINISHING 

• 

64 MERRIMACK STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

DONALDSON'S 

LOWELL, MASS. 

"On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St" 

“Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health” 

Compliments 

of a 

FRIEND 

Victory Garden Headquarters 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

(1917 - 1935) 

THE THOMPSON HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

254 Merrimack Street 

40 Central Street 

LOWELL. MASS. 

DERBY ELECTRIC CO. 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

40 MIDDLE ST. 


LOWELL, MASS. 

• 

“For Your Health's Sake , Eat 

More Fish" 

Everything Electrical 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 



5pl inters 

Rogers Hall School 

Lowell, assacliusetts 
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The Staff 

-o 

Mary Frances Long ley, ’46, Editor-in-Chief 
Elisabeth Kurth, ’46, Business Manager 
Emily Palmer, ’47, Art Editor Barbara Beard, ’46, Senior Editor 

Mrs. Pitman, Adviser Miss Ramsay, Adviser 

Mrs. Wight, Alumnae Editor 

LITERARY BOARD 

Mary Louise Baron, '47 Lucy Norton, ’46 

Ellen Daniloff, ’47 Martha Rea, ’46 

Cynthia Kellogg, ’47 Suzanne Smiley, ’46 

Stephanie Winship, ’46 

BUSINESS BOARD 

Barbara Bowes, ’46 Patricia O’Dea, ’46 

Ann Edge, ’47 Helen Robertson, ’47 

Janet Goldthwait, ’46 Marcia Thomas, ’46 

Florence Tornquist, ’47 


The Qontents 

<Z> 


Editorial 
Dedication 
Senior Section 

Senior Song 
The Class 
Class History 
The Perfect Senior 
Place Cards 
Prophecy 

Last Will and Testament 
Literary Section 


A Group of Poems Mary Jane Filer 

On Eyes Martha Braun 

The Bridge Ann Edge 

Hymn to the Sun Suzanne Smiley 

War Ellen Danilofj 

The Heartless Monsieur Renomee Mary Frances Longley 

School Notes 
Alumnae IsIenvs 
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For twelve years we have watched it coming nearer. We have gone through 
junior high school (we felt so old then), and now that we can sit hack and watch 
these up and coming freshmen and sophomores — well, that really is antiquity ! 

Next year though, this senior class will be scattered all over the country in 
many different places. Cries of “Meet me under the clock” will soon be echoing 
through stately college halls and the class of 1946 will reassemble to bring back 
the many memories of our last year at school and remember what a big step we 
thought graduation was. 

And it is. 

For, from this day on, we shall no longer be under the reassuring shelter 
of high school. We shall have graduated into the world with its many knocks 
and few mercies. Slowly we shall test our unsteady wings; and they will prove 
worthy, for our preparation has made them strong. 






‘Dedication 


For her gentle sympathy and quiet dignity, we dedicate this Commencement 
issue of Splinters to Miss Palmer. 



Senior Qlass Section 


SENIOR SONG 

(Tune: “ You and I”) 

Though the years are long, in our hearts a song 
Will still thy memory hold 
And will bring us memories of fun, 

Happiness all untold. 

To the friends we’ve shared, to the friends who’ve cared 
Our thanks — you’ve earned them well. 

Though we don’t know when we will meet again — 

Till then, farewell. 


Suzanne Smiley 
Stephanie Winship 
Lucy Norton 


JANET GOLDTHWAIT 
71 Swan Road 
Winchester. Massachusetts 


President of Senior Class. ‘40 ; Cae Club ; Hockey 
Sub, ’45 ; Hockey, ‘40 ; Captain of Hockey, ‘46 ; Honor- 
able Mention for Swimming, ’45, *40 ; Newcomb Team, 
*46 ; Student Council, *45 ; Business Board for 
Splinters, ’40 ; Chairman for Senior Prom, *40 ; Usher 
at Commencement, *45 ; New Girl Show, *45 ; Glee 
Club, *45, *46 ; Operetta. ’45, ‘40 ; R. H., *40 ; Honor 
Roll, ’46 ; Helen Hill Award, ’46. 


“Can't see a thing** .heading for the Mason and 
Dickson’s line, .class president. . .friendly. . .swift 
smile. . .considerate. . .hockey captain. . .“Does anyone 
know where Bo is?**. . .liked by all ! 




STEPHANIE WINSHIP 
Converse Street 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


Vice-President of Class, ‘40; Kava Club; Sub. 
Hockey, ’43 ; Variety Show, *43 ; Glee Club, *43, ’44, 
‘45, ’46 ; Marshal for School, ’45 ; Chairman of Senior 
Luncheon Committee, *45 ; Senior Reception Com- 
mittee, ’45 ; Commencement Usher, *44 ; Andover 
Dance Committee, *46 ; Literary Board of Splinters, 
’46 ; Prom Committee, ’46. 


Cute things come in small packages. ,. size four 
shoes. .. petite. . .witty ... “Hey, somebody come be a 
fourth” . . . dark eyes . . . facial contortions . , . lover of 
dogs(?) . . . just our Snuff. 



BARBARA SHEPLEY BEARD 
275 Purchase Street 
Rye, New York 


Oae Club ; Basketball, '45 ; Sub, Basketball, ’46 ; 
Sub, Hockey, '46 ; Honorable Mention for Swimming, 
’45, ’46 ; Senior Editor of Splinters, 46 ; Student 
Council. '46; Glee Club, ’45, ’46; Operetta, ’45, ’46; 
Dramatics, ’45, ’46 ; Commencement Play, ’45, ’46 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’45, ’46 ; Senior Luncheon Com- 
mittee, ’45 ; Usher at Commencement, ’45 ; Committee 
for New Girl Show, ’45 ; Committee for Old Girl Show, 
’46 ; Andover Dance Committee, ’46, R. H., ’46. 


Black-haired beauty . .school spirit. . /‘Blue Grass” 
/‘I’m hungry” ... Donald Duck the second. . .“Hey, 
Lu**... lover of Perry Como. . .reliable. . .cute pug 
nose. . .friendly. 


JOAN DEAN BLANCHARD 
1027 Grant Avenue 
Pelham Manor, New York 


Cao Club; Vice-President of Cae Club, ’46; Christ- 
mas Pageant. '44 ; Usher at Commencement Play, *45 ; 
Usher at Commencement 1 Reception, ’45 ; New Girl 
Show, *45 ; Usher at Operetta, ’46 ; Exeter Dance 
Committee. ’46; Hockey Sub, ’44; Hockey, ’45; 
Basketball, ’45, ’46, Captain, ’45, ’46, Manager, ’46; 
Swimming, ’45, ’46; R. H. ’45, ’46; Baseball, ’46. 


Vim, vigor and vitality .... think 1*11 rinse my hair 
. . . .Pelham, of course. . . /‘I’m irritated**. . . .bulging 
mailbox .... ‘‘Knees Blanchard*' .... Tabu .... Exeter 
Proms, . . .Temper. . . .Pink Lightning. 





BARBARA ANNE BOWES 
40 Calumet Road 
Winchester. Massachusetts 


Kava Club ; Cheerleader. '46 ; Student Council, '46 ; 
Business Board for Splinters, ’46 ; Senior Prom Com- 
mittee, ’46; Senior Reception Committee, '45; New 
Girl Show, ’45 ; Glee Club '46 ; Operetta, '46 ; Honor- 
able Mention for Helen Hill Award, '46. 


“Got anything to read V” ... dependable. .. “Nothing 
can stop the R. A. F.”, . .those enviable week ends at 
home . . . ‘‘Turkish Rondo and Chopin's Prelude” . . . 
cute imitations. .. “Well, obviously.*' 


MARTHA ELIZABETH BRAUN 
20 Arbor Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Kava Club ; Dramatics. '45, *46 ; Christmas Pageant, 
*43, '44, ’45. '46 ; Commencement Play, '45, *46 ; Usher 
for Senior Reception, '43; Usher for Class Day, '44; 
Operetta, '43, '44, '45, '46; Glee Club, '43, '44, '45, 
'46; Usher for Senior Luncheon, '45 ; Prom Committee, 
'46; Splinters Essay Prize, '46; Honorable Mention 
for Dramatics Prize, '46. 


Dramatics, , .“The South American Way”. . .sense 
of humor that few may equal ... ambitious ... figure 
a la mode. . .“Can't stand much more of this”. . .swift 
smile. , .original. . .“Oh, she's a joker" ... cheerful. 




MARY CARNEY 
260 Liberty Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 



Kava Club ; Glee Club, ’46 ; Exeter Dance Com- 
mittee, ’46; Operetta, ’46; Senior Sketching for 
Splinters, ’46. 


Expressive eyes. , .sweetness. . .artistic ability. . .ap- 
pendixless. . . “My golly”. . . dependable. . . poised. . . 
quiet and observant ... Jeanne Crain the second. 


JEWEL CURRIER 
64 Marlboro Street 
Newbury port, Massachusetts 


Kava Club ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’46 ; Usher at 
Operetta, ’46. 


Gentlemen prefer blondes. . sparkling smile. . .New 
England. . .“that’s a joke, son, a joke, that is”... 
dimples. . .striking. . .conscientious. . .gracious. 









MARGARET K. DONAHUE 
SO Mansur Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Kava Club ; Andover Dance Committee, ’46 ; Com- 
mencement Play, *46 ; Christmas Pageant, ’44, ’45. ’46 ; 
Glee Club, ’44, *45. *46 ; Operetta, *44. ‘45, '46 ; Usher 
at Commencement, ‘44; Usher at Class Day, ’45. 


••Dartmouth". . .contagious giggle. . .good - uatured 
. . . “Oh. m’gosh". . generous .wonderful dancer. . . 
••That was the worst test". . .the handsomest brothers! 
. . .pretty hail*. 






MARILYN DOWNING 
23776 Lyman Circle 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Kava Club ; New Girl Show, ’45 ; Usher at Senior 
Play, ’45 ; Exeter Dauce Committee, ’46 ; Newcomb, 
'46; Baseball, ’46. 


•‘Pm so upset". . .study hall entertainer. .. “Let me 
tell you". . .continual chatter. . .“My Bill". . .excitable 
...••Thurman's really very cute" ... strictly midwest- 
ern. . .that red suit. , .humor plus. 









JUDITH TUX WORTH ENOS 
21 Trinity 'Place 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Cae Club ; Hockey, ’44, ’45, '40 ; Swimming, ’44, ’45, 
*45 ; Manager of Swimming, '46 ; Basketball, ’44, ’45 ; 
Sub, ’46; Baseball, ’44, ’45; Newcomb, '46; R. H., 
’44, ’45, ’46; Glee Club, ’44, ’45, ’46; Operetta, ’44, 
*45, *46; Variety Show, ’44; Senior Reception Com- 
m'tcee, "44; Senior Prom Committee, ’46. 


Nightly phone conversations ..MEN! . and Scotty 
. . .tall stories. . .long brown mane. . .stuffed mailbox 
...sudden bursts of uproarious laughter. . .athletic 
ability ... rival to Melchior . . . “The mule stood 
around/’ 


ESTHER KATHERINE HALL 
328 Pelhamdale Avenue 
Pelliam, New York 


Kava Club ; Hockey, ’46 ; Manager of Hockey, '46 ; 
Andover Dance Committee, *46; Christmas Pageant, 
*4(5 ; Baseball, ’46. 


Ipana smile. . .“Four schools in four years”. . .maga- 
zine hoarder .“Anybody got any food V“ ... sparkling- 
wit... “It’s NOT peroxide”. . .hockey. . .dark lipstick 
. , .when the phone rings, lookout !. . .Gerry ! 





NANCY JONES 
The Pines 
Jordan Avenne 
Wakefield, M a s.sa chu setts 


One (Jill). President of Pae Club; Hoc-key, ’44, ’45; 
Badminton, ’40; Manager of Hockey, ’44; Basketball, 
‘45 ; Manager of Basketball, ’45 ; Baseball, ’45, ’46 ; 
Tennis, ‘45; Tennis Cup. ’45; Newcomb Team, '46; 
Swimming. ‘46; New Girl Show, ‘45; Usher at Com- 
nr ncement Play. ‘45 ; Splinters Business Board, ’45 ; 
Dramatics, ‘46; Exeter Dance Committee, ‘46; Com- 
mittee for Old Girl Show, '46; Christmas Pageant. 
'45, ‘46; Commencement Play, ‘46; R. H., ‘45, ‘46; 
Athletic Cup, 46. 

Sophisticated. . "Oh, that's not very nice". . ."Fight- 
ing for Cae Club" ... personality plus. .. "Joan and I 
are the neatest girls on the floor" ... "Cheer Wake- 
field High" ... water fights. 




ELISABETH SUTHERLAND KURTH 
500 North Main Street 
Andover, Massachusetts 


Kava Club; Vice-President of Kava, ’46; Swim- 
ming, ‘45, ‘44, ‘45, ‘46; Manager of Swimming, ’44, 
‘45, *46; Baseball, ‘45, ’44, ‘45, ‘46; Basketball, ‘43, 
‘44, ’45. ‘46; Hockey, ‘43, ‘44, ‘45, Glee Club, ’43, ’44; 
Undergraduate Party for Seniors, ’44; Commence- 
ment Usher, ‘44; Senior Reception Committee, ’44; 
Pinafore Usher, ‘44 ; Commencement Marshal for 
Mrs. McGay, ’45 ; Manager of Splinters Business 
Board. ‘46; Business Board of Splinters, ’45; Christ- 
mas Pageant, ’43; Operetta, ’43, ‘44; Council, ’46; 
Senior Luncheon Committee, *45; R. H., ’45, ’46. 


Maine and Suivez-moi . . . . “I’ll never cut my hair 
again". . . .one-man swimming team. . Loomis. . . . 
clothes a la Adrian ... ."Oh, the pity of it all’’.... 
striking. . . ."Hey, Winship.” 








MARY FRANCES LONQLEY 
24 Beverly Road 
Crosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


Oae Club; Undergrad Show, ’44; Cheer Leader, '45; 
Senior Luncheon Committee, '45 ; Honor Roll, ’45, ’46 ; 
Splinters Literary Board, '45 ; Editor-in-Chief of 
Splinters, ’46 ; Prom Committee, ’46 ; Underhill Honor, 
’46 ; Splinters Short Story Prize. ’46. 


Enviable marks. . . “Hmmmmmm”. . .horses. . .West 
Point. . . our Ed-in-chief. . . independent. . . sparkling 
wit. . .“Guess I better take off my glasses’’. „ .knit two, 
purl two. . .“But I’m allergic to that.” 


MARY LOU MEGINNITY 
1290 Hillcrest Avenue 
Pasadena, California 


Cae Club; President of Student Council, '46; 
Dramatic Club, ’45, ’46 ; Christmas Pageant, ’45, 46 ; 
Commencement Play, ’45, ’46 ; Glee Club, ’45, ’46 ; 
Operetta,- ’45, ’46; Senior Luncheon Committee, ’45; 
Commencement Usher, ’45 ; Newcomb Sub, ’46 ; 
Tennis, ’45, ’46 ; New Girl Show, ’45 ; Old Girl Show 
Committee, ’46; Cheer Leader, ’46; Honor Roll, ’46; 
Dramatics Prize, ’46 ; Current Events Prize, ’46 ; 
Parsons Award, ’46. 

“California” ... beauty plus that immaculate look 
.. .council. . .coy. . .“Let’s take the subway”. . .effi- 
cient. . .small dash of sophistication. . .sincere. 



LUCY AUGUSTA NORTON 
475 Elder Lane 
Winnetka, Illinois 

Kava Club ; Swimming. ’45, ’46 ; Hockey, ’46 ; 
Basketball, Captain, ’46; Newcomb, ’46; Cheer Leader, 
*45 ; Dramatics. ’45, '46 ; Glee Club, '45. '46 ; Operetta, 
'45, ’46 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’45, '46 ; Senior 
Marshal at Commencement, ’45 ; Commencement Play, 
'45, '46 ; Committee for New Girl Show, ‘45 ; Chairman 
of Committee for Old Girl Show, ’46; Christmas 
Pageant, *45, ’46 ; Senior Luncheon Committee, ’45 ; 
Senior Reception Committee, ’45 ; Prom Committee. 
’46 ; Badminton Team, ’46 ; Honorable Mention for 
Dramatics Prize, ’46 ; Parsons Award, ’46 ; Honor 
Roll, "46; R. H., '46; Honorable Mention for Music 
Prize, ’46. 

Imitations with gestures. . .“But how obnoxious". . . 
innocent, wide-eyed stare. . .jitterbug. . .priceless hu- 
mor .. .cuteness ..“That's kinda mean" ... harmoniz- 
ing after lights. . .swimming demon. 




PATRICIA O’DEA 
52 Belmont Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Kava Club; Business Board of Splinters, ’46; 
Christmas Pageant, ’43, ’44, ’45, ’46 ; Glee Club, ’43, 
'44, '45, ’46 ; Operetta, ’43, ’44, ’45, ’46 ; Usher at Class 
Day, ’43 ; Senior Reception Committee, ’44, ’45 ; 
Basketball Sub, ’46 ; Senior Prom Committee, ’46. 


“When Irish eyes are smiling" ... that flashy con- 
vertible ... “I'm only one minute late, Miss Ramsay” 
...velvety eyes... “I don’t know a thing” .. .striking 
. . .the club for dinner. . .liked by everyone ! 



MARTHA JANE REA 
145 North Eleventh Street 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania 


Kava Club ; Cheer Leader, ’45, ’46 ; Student Coun- 
cil, ’46 ; Literary Board for Splinters, ’46 ; Class Will, 
*46 ; Usher at Commencement, ’45 ; Glee Club, ’45, *46 ; 
Operetta, ’45, ’46 ; New Girl Show, ’45 ; Prom Com- 
mittee, ’46. 


“Sunbury is too on the map”. .. .petite. .. .happy- 
go-lucky .... that innocent look .... “everything’s all 
foxed up”. . . .entangling masculine alliances. . . .phone 
calls. . . .Merely Marty. 


ANNE RUSH 
257 Orchard Street 
Westfield, New Jersey 


Kava Club; Christmas Pageant, ’44; New Girl 
Show, ’45 ; Usher at Commencement Play, ’45 ; Senior 
Prom Committee, ’46 ; Hockey Sub, ’44 ; Hockey, ’45 ; 
Basketball Sub, ’46 ; R. H., ’46 ; Swimming, ’46. 


Gullible, . .“You girls don’t apprishiate me”. . .vivac- 
ity. . . “George” . . . talkative . . . that Chinese look . . . 
“Hey, Wilbur”. . .giggles. . .“I'm really over five feet*’ 
. . .dreamy. . .pretty red hair. 




MARGARET SCRIBNER 
.17 Fail-mount Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Cae Club ; Prom Committee, '40 ; Student Council, 
*40 ; Basketball Team, MO ; Newcomb Team, MG ; Cheer 
Leader, *46. 


Small and pert. . .quiet. . .neat (both ways). . . 
friendly. , .cute smile ... “But Miss Martin, I don’t 
understand** . . cheerful . . . basketball whiz . . . “Ok, 
Betty, I ate LOTS of luncli.” 
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SUZANNE GREG SON SMILEY 
24 Laurel Place 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

Kava Club ; Splinters Literary Board, *46 ; Exeter 
Dance Committee, M6 ; Glee Club, M6 ; Underhill 
Honor, MO ; Honor Roll, *40. 


Curly hair ... record fiend ... “Now, Lyn”. , .intelli- 
gent. . , “I hate trains’*. . .always eating ice cream. . .“I 
am NOT crazy, Miss Ryerson**. . .giggly. . .loyal. . . 
peaches and cream complexion. 



KATHARINE TALBOT 
68 Clark Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 



Cue Club ; Glee Club, '42 ; Christmas Pageant, ’42, 
'44; Class Day Usher, ’43, ’44; Senior Reception 
Committee, ’45 ; Student Council, ’45 ; Exeter Dance 
Committee, ’46. 


Monday morning orchids... A. W. O. L. ... photo- 
genic. , .bright smile. . .Andover. . .study hall letters 
. . .“Fiddlesticks**, . .innocent. . .rosy complexion. . . 
quiet. 


MARCIA BEEBE THOMAS 
137 Fairmount Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Cae Club; Badminton, ’45, *46; Baseball, ’45, *46; 
Glee Club, ’43 ; Andover Dance Committee, ’46 ; Busi- 
ness Board of Splinters, ’46 ; Honor Roll, ’43 ; Usher 
for Commencement Reception, ’43. *45 ; Marshal for 
Teachers, *45; R. H., *46; Swimming, ’46. 


“Bewitched, bothered and bewildered”. ..infectious 
giggle, . .green eyes. .. friendly ... “Gotta do my his- 
tory**. . .knack of kidding with a straight face. . .“But 
I don’t get it*’. . .naive. 



SARAH JANE THOMAS 
222 Merriweather Road 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


Kava Club; President of Kava Club, ’46; Hockey, 
'45, ’46; Basketball, ’45, ’46; Swimming, ’45, ’46; 
Baseball, ‘45, ’46, Captain ; Tennis, '45, '46 ; Newcomb, 
’46; Dramatics, ’45, ’46; Glee Club, ’45. ’46; Christmas 
Pageant, ’45, ’46 ; Commencement Play, ’45, ’46 ; 
Operetta, ’45. ’46; Student Council, *45; Committee 
for New Girl Show. ’45; Committee for Old Girl Show, 
'46 ; Usher at Commencement, ‘45 ; Prom Committee, 
’46 ; R. H„ ’45, *46. 


Blonde hair and blue eyes. ... Grosse Pointe!.... 
“Oh, honestly”. . . gorgeous clothes. . . .“Go, Kava, 
Go” .... those diets ! . . . . “U. of M.” . . . . willowy .... 
‘•Let’s take a day leave”. . . .“Begin the Beguine.” 




BARBARA VINCENT 
3 Manchester Road 
W inchester, Massachusetts 


Kava Club; Hockey, *44, ’45; Christmas Pageant, 
45 ; Usher at Commencement, ’45 ; Prom Committee, 


’46. 


Curly hair and blue eyes. .. quiet ... “past, Mary 
Joy”. . .pretty smile. . .warm-hearted. . .our loyal com- 
muter. , .sympathetic. . .that wonderful complexion. . . 
“I stayed up all night studying my Problems.” 



PRISCILLA TREADWELL WARREN 
1400 Amherst Street 
Buffalo, New York 


Cae Club ; Hockey, '44, ’45, ’46 ; Basketball, ’44, 
'4.1, '46 ; Baseball, ’44, ’45, ’46 ; Manager of Baseball, 
’45; Andover Dance Committee, ’46; Christmas Play, 
’46 ; Commencement Play, ’46 ; Dramatics, ’46 ; Head 
of Senior Reception Committee, ’45 ; Student Council, 
'46; R. H., ’46; Honorable Mention for Art Prize, 
'46 ; Swimming, '46. 


“But I’ve lost so much weight” ... mighty mite... 
,. Jack ... Buffalo’s so flat, no ocean"... R. H. 
handyman. . .food monger. . .baseball whiz. . .the trials 
of Job ! 


SALLY WATTERS 
2 Rectory Lane South 
Scarsdale, New York 


Kava Club; Newcomb, ’46; Glee Club, ’45, ’46; 
Operetta, ’45, ’46 ; New Girl Show. ’45 ; Usher at 
Commencement, '45 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’46 ; 
Student Council, ’46; Baseball, ’46; Honor Roll, ’46. 


Eyelashes plus. .. laughing Watters ..homework! 
. . .faux pas. . .“Don’t call me that”. . .tennis fiend. . . 
mischievous. . . Scarsdale ! . . .“Oh, come now”. . .sail- 
ing. sailing, sailing. 



J. G., E. H and B. P>. 
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CLASS HISTORY 

Listen, my children, without any kicks, 

And I’ll tell ) r ou the prelude to June, ’46. 

’Twas a September morning in 1942 
The Freshmen were sitting with nothing to do 
When in came Liz with tales of lore 

Of Maine and its rugged, rocky seashore. 

Nearby sat Stevie looking so shj' 

But with a devilish gleam in her eye. 

Marcia and Kathy came next day perforce. 

Pat O’Dea arrived also (much later, of course!) 

The months they went on, and then 
What could we see 

After summer vacation but Sept., ’43. 

That year Prill Warren came 
From Greenwich, you know 

And Long-life arrived with glasses in tow. 

Following came Judy (that laugh we know well) 

And Martha Braun, the “voice” of Lowell. 

Then Margie-with-the-brothers came into this poem. 

(That is Margie came — her brothers stayed home.) 

’44 was the year for the jeering superstitious. 

Thirteen juniors arrived looking very ambitious — • 
Then came Marty (Sunbury, that is) and Janet distinct 
Who was voted ourprexy — a good one methinks, 

And that hard-hearted councillor, Mary Lou, 

With Sally “Diet” Thomas (now who’s kidding who). 
Then came Muriel from Wakefield 
And Joanie from Pelham 
(But don’t anyone say anything against the town 
Or she ’ll kill ’em ) 

Then from Winnetka came long-haired Lucy 
Who had it chopped off by general decree. 

Then Beardie and Sazzy came in from N. Y. 

Saz brought new life, and Beardie brought “Rye”. 
Lyn came from Cleveland — it ’s really not far — 

She’ll take you by “rapid” or (much worse) by car. 
Conveniently coming just after exams 
Bowe joined the Juniors, 

The sweet, little lambs* 

Barb Vincent’s the last who came in that year, 

And she still comes each day 
From Winchester, yon hear. 
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SPLINTERS 


After three years of toil 
Those still left alive 
Welcomed with happiness year ’45 
And all Massachusettsians will harbor some worth 
To that walking Chamber of Boston Commerth 
Jewel Currier by name 
And of hardly less fame 
Is Esther, and lest her 
Name be forgot, 

Let me tell one and all 
That gal’s on the “ball.” 

And I haven’t forgot what you’ll grant me is true 
That the talent of the class is all wrapped up in Sue. 

The artist at present is Mary Carney 
And that’s no blarney ! 

Peg Scribner arrived at last to create 
The ’46 class of a full twenty-eight. 

Now please don ’t count this stuff as unmetered trash — 

It’s no worse than the stuff by that guy, Ogden Nash ! 

E. K. 
M. F. L. 
P. O’D. 
S. W. 

THE PERFECT SENIOR 

Mary Lou Meginnity 

Martha Braun 

Patricia O’Dea 

Sally Watters 

Marty Rea 

Esther Hall 

, . . . .Suzanne Smiley 

Anne Rush 

Jewel Currier 

...Priscilla Warren 
. .Stephanie Winship 
. . . Barbara Vincent 

Sally Thomas 

. .Katharine Talbot 
. . . Elisabeth Kurth 

Marcia Thomas 

.Margaret Donahue 


Poise 

Figure 

Eyes 

Eyelashes 

Mouth 

Smile 

Complexion ....... 

Attractive Hair. . . . 

Legs 

Gracious Manner . . . 

Feet 

Curly Hair 

Clothes 

Photogenic Quality. 
Striking Appearance 

Good Nature 

Friendliness 
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Neatness Margaret Scribner 

School Spirit Barbara Beard 

Leadership Janet Goldthwait 

Dependability Barbara Bowes 

Liveliness Judy Enos 

Athletic Ability Nancy Jones 

Artistic Ability Mary Carney 

Humor Marilyn Downing 

Versatility Lucy Norton 

Personality Joan Blanchard 

Intelligence Mary Frances Longley 


By Anne Rush 
Joan Blanchard 
Barbara Beard 
Stephanie Winship 

PLACE CARDS 


MARY FRANCES LONGLEY 
Tweeds and bridle paths 
Shrinking violets 
Best sellers and Detroit Free 
Press 

MARTY REA 

Pennsylvania and apple 
pandowdy 

Lace fans and coquettish glances 
Green eyes 

STEPHANIE WINSHIP 

Spun sugar and toy balloons 
Tabu and Shocking 
£ ‘ The Cape” 

ESTHER HALL 

Black-eyed susans and gypsy 
melodies 

Times Square and Central Park 
Gay flowered hats 

SALLY WATTERS 

White shirts and blue jeans 
Sweeping eyelashes and 
intriguing laughter 
White sails on a smooth green 
lake 


JOAN BLANCHARD 

Dirndl skirts and peasant blouses 
Pelham “Manner” 

China dolls and music boxes 

MARY LOU MEGINNITY 
‘ ‘ Dark Eyes ’ ’ and 

“Sophisticated Lady” 
Organdy pinafores and perky 
bows 

Moonlight and roses 

JUDY ENOS 

Changing New England 
weather 

Blue jeans and cotton shirts 
Long dark hair and mischievous 
smile 

JANET GOLDTHWAIT 

Clear blue skies with snowy 
clouds 

Calm, smiling buttercups 
Friendly cocker spaniels 

KATHY TALBOT 

Warm sun on golden haystacks 
Week-end dates and gaiety 
Strawberry ice-cream sodas 
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SPLINTERS 


BARBARA VINCENT 

White roses with glistening dew 
Curly hair and flashing smiles 
Snow white dotted swiss 

MARGIE DONAHUE 

Subtle humor and gentle laughter 
AVide white beaches and sparkling 
ocean 

Baseball games and cook-outs 

JEWEL CURRIER 

Stately ships and far horizons 
Plowing blonde hair and spring 
bouquets 

Quick wit and easy laughter 
LIZ KURTH 

Swimming pool and turquoise 
water 

Curly locks aud checkered shirts 
Lively cockers and white sails 

BARBARA BEARD 

April showers and May flowers 
Pug nose and friendly quips 
Cinnamon sticks 

PEG SCRIBNER 

<£ A host of golden daffodils” 
The fresh new dawn of a spring 
day 

Lavender and lace 

MARY CARNEY 

“Blue Skies” and dreamy water 
Hoop skirts and picture hats 
Magnolia blossoms 

SALLY THOMAS 

Sun tan and silkeu hair 
Chic new fashions 
Proms and football games 

MARCIA THOMAS 

Cool, pine-scented breeze 
Blue-green ocean with rippling 
waves 

Warm, carefree laughter 


ANNE RUSH 

Cuddly teddy bears 
Warm autumn sunsets 
Small girls on garden swings 

PRILL AVARREN 

Starched cotton pinafores 
Small playful puppies 
Clear, bubbling brook 

LYN DOWNING 

Hectic train rides 

The beautiful Ohio 

Country clubs and open house 

BARBARA BOWES 

Ice hockey and “Warsaw 
Concerto ’ ’ 

Striped taffeta and bangle 
bracelets 

Test tubes and spotless smocks 
SUE SMILEY 

Frisky colts and burning leaves 
Open forums and hard-fought 
debates 

Sketches and symphonies 

NANCY JONES 

Dinners at the Ritz 

Golf links and tennis courts 

Bridge parties and Scotch plaids 

LUCY NORTON 

Elfin face, wide green eyes 
Dancing wood nymphs 
Bobby locks 

PAT O’DEA 

Sleek convertibles 
Sparkling champagne 
Wind, sand, and stars 

MARTHA BRAUN 
Opening night 

Exotic perfume and black satin 
Tropical nights and full moons 


I 
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PROPHECY OF THE CLASS OF 1946 

It is a cold “New England” night, and at 15 Astor Street, Mrs. McGay and 
Miss Ramsay are sitting in front of the fire. Mrs. McGay is reading the evening 
paper to Miss Ramsay, who interrupts to heave another lump of coal that Lyn 
Downing, the prominent coal magnate, sent as a Xmas gift. (P. S. The coal strike 
is now over — thanks to Lyn ’s magnificent handling of John L. Lewis.) Mrs. 
McGay interrupts Miss Ramsay to divulge the incredible news that a Republican 
has been elected President of the United States — and a woman at that! 

“Look at the picture. Why, I do believe it’s our own Janet Goldthwait. 
Wasn’t she President of the astounding class of ’46? It says that a new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, also a woman, has been appointed, Elisabeth Kurth. Miss 
Kurth has announced her intentions to bitterly oppose the two bills now before 
the House: (1) Senator Lesieur’s proposal to remove the Coast Guard from 
Biddeford Pool, and (2) Prohibition in the United States. 

Oh, look. Our two consuls to Brazil, Martha Braun and Barbara Vincent, 
have just returned from a most satisfactory good-will tour. They report bigger 
and better achievements in Our Good Neighbor’s textile industries. . . . Why, 
Barbara Beard was chosen Queen of the Fruit Festival. Wasn’t she chosen 
Queen of something or other up here about ten years ago? Anyway, it says she 
is leaving her job as Rye’s foremost Plumber for Hollywood to star in the new 
film, The Cherry Orchard — also starring is Sally Watters, whose stage name is 
Minnie Minelli, twin sister of famous director Vincente Minelli. Miss Watters 
is well along the road to success; thanks to her brother’s fond coaching. “As I 
remember, Miss Ramsay, there was a slight resemblance.” 

Miss Ramsay is now gazing intently over Mrs. McGay ’s shoulder, “Doesn’t 
that look like Lucy Norton ? ” 

‘ ‘ Where ? Oh, yes. ' ’ 

“Well, it says, ‘Lubelagusta Norton, the breezy biddy from the windy city, 
and her Naughty Nineties Review will open next week at the New Howard.’ ” 

“Egad! ‘Three Eminent Scientists Divulge Discovery of New Vitamin (any 
relation to Flinthart is purely coincidental). Barbara Bowes, Mary Carney, and 
Peggy Scribner, graduates of Roger Hall (Rogers Hall — please ) have hit upon 
a new vitamin which is guaranteed not for years, not for life, but forever.’ ” 

“Let’s go on to the next page.” 

“Oh, no, that’s just the ad page, but wait, what’s this? ‘Traveling lecturer 
on New England’ — sav, perhaps we can get her for next Sunday’s vespers. It 
says, ‘Apply to Box X52; Miss Jewel Currier — Currier, that is.’ ” 

“ ‘Rea & Hall Escort Service — A man for each and every occasion. Call 
Prospect 1946.’ Be sure and save that number, Miss Ramsay. We’ll probably 
need some boys for the Spring Prom.” 

“ ‘Warren & Donahue Nursery School — We take all children from six to 
sixty. Special rates for Rogers Hall alumnae.’ ” 
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“Oh, here’s the Society Section. Wonder what Mary Longley Teacle’s 
advice to the lovelorn is today. Here’s a letter from Judith Enos. She says 
she can’t make up her mind whether to marry Scotty, Bill, or Jack, or whether to 
continue her course at State Teachers’ College. Mrs. Teacle’s advice is to put 
all the names in a hat and draw at random (and we don’t mean House !) ” 

“What’s this? ‘Mrs. Sarah Jane Whittingliam, Famous Fashion Editor, 
Returns from Paris. She brings with her a host of new fashions and is now 
anxiously awaiting the return of her husband, who has been dragging the Suez 
Canal in search of his Panama hat which he lost last summer.’ ’’ 

“Why, look! ‘Mrs. Paul Thurlow and Mrs. T. Wee Williams are entertain- 
ing Phillips Academy and Rogers Hall at tea next Sundaj' afternoon.’ Wasn’t 
that sweet of Marcia and Kathy to include our girls?” 

“I wonder what’s happening in the World of Sports — ‘Byron Nelson’s Wife 
Wins Championship. Mrs. Nelson, nee Muriel Jones, has just walked away 
with her thirty-fourth women’s open golf championship. Mrs. Nelson’s hobby, 
when not caddying for her husband, is a chain of well-known reducing salons.’ ” 

“That reminds me, Miss Ramsay, don’t forget to call Tyson’s and get ring- 
side seats for the wrestling match at Boston Garden next Saturday night. It’s 
going to be an exciting match between The Angel and our own Mighty Mite, 
Stephanie Winship.” 

“Yes, and we musn’t forget to make reservations up at North Conway. 
Perhaps Mary Lou can get them for us since she has taken Hannes Schneider’s 
place at the Ski School.” 

“Let’s take a peek at the Funnies — Why, here’s a new one — Perry and the 
Tyrants by Sue Smiley. My, she’s gone a long way since she nsed to amuse the 
girls by her cartoons in History class. Oh dear, Little Annie Rush is still sitting 
and knitting for the Marines in China. George ought to be coming home pretty 
soon. Don ’t you think so ? ” 

“Why, it is a quarter of ten already, and we almost missed Joanie 
Blanchard’s ‘Munch a Bunch of Crunchies’ program. I understand she’s been 
nominated All American Girl.” 

“I’m afraid I’ll have to miss it tonight, Mrs. McGav; my cab was supposed 
to pick me up at nine-thirty, and here’s the driver now. — Well, Pat, don’t you 
ever get anywhere on time ? ’ ’ 

“But, Miss Ramsay, I’m only fifteen minutes late!” 

M. D. 

M. L. M. 

K. T. 



Glee Club 



Freshman and Sophomore Classes 
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LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

Know all men by these presents that we, the Class of 1946 of Rogers Hall of 
Lowell, in the County of Middlesex and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do 
make and publish this our last will and testament, hereby revoking all other wills 
at any time heretofore made. 

We, the Senior Class, leave: 

To the Juniors, our temperance. % 

To the Sophomores, our austerity. 

To the Freshmen, our experience. 

Jan leaves her “pro” tennis racquet to Willy. 

Stevie leaves her platform soles to Cindy Kellogg: 

Mary Frances leaves her seeing-eye dog to Bill for use at the Andover Dance. 
Mary Carney leaves her complacency to Betty Ann Fox. 

We leave Blanchard a set of false fingernails. 

Marty Rea leaves Pennsylvania in charge of Mary Jane Filer. 

Reardie leaves her prunes and apricots to Mary Monroe. 

Peggy Scribner leaves her basketball “technique” to her sister Betty. 

Lucy leaves her gum to Miss LeButt. 

“Softie” Watters leaves “Tcughie” Edge without a twin. 

Prill leaves Greenwich to the UNO. 

Es leaves her “borrowed” clothes in a heap. Come and get ’em, girls! 

Pat O’Dea leaves her car to anybody who thinks she can get it away from 
her. 

Judy leaves her grey suit to Miss Martin 

Bozo leaves her no-trump hands to Bobby Griffiths. 

Lyn leaves her water gun to the forthcoming “squirts” of 1947. 

Tommye leaves the Merry-Go-Round. 

Kathy Talbot leaves her men (?) to Biology A. 

Maggie leaves her hair in the waste basket. “Pass the scissors, please !” 
Jonesie leaves “Dear Wakefield High” to next year’s Music Appreciation 
class. 

Sue leaves her towel to Miss Ramsay. That ’s a joke, son ! 

Anne Rush leaves her swing and sway to Melissa. 

Margie leaves one cf her brothers to the 1947 Prom Committee to alleviate 
the manpower shortage. 

Liz leaves her gift of gab to Eleanor for use in the coming election. 

Martha Braun leaves her good neighbor policy to Miss Ryerson. 

Barbara Vincent leaves her commuter’s ticket to the next fortunate gal who 
can swing it. 

Jewel leaves Pete’s to Mrs. Valentine. 

The Corridor leaves Laura an orchid. 

Marcia leaves the key under the doormat. 

Drawn and signed on this third day of June, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine-hundred and forty-six, in the executive chambers of the editorial 
staff of SPLINTERS. 

Barbara Bowes, 
Marty Rea, 
Suzanne Smiley, Witnesses. 

GOD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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A GROUP OF POEMS 

FRANCY 

Francy, in the meadow, sat. 

Curly head without a hat. 

Twisting grass between her toes. 
Thinking thoughts that no one knows. 
Picking posies for a wreath, 

Stripping flower of its leaf. 

Playing with the sunbeams, wild. 
Francy, the contented child. 

MEMORY 

Sweeping gowns of frothy lace. 
Sparkling smiles on every face, 
Witt}' words wind in and out, 
Happiness, without a doubt ! 
Dancing feet, and laughing eyes, 
Swaying forms of every size — 

In these lines I do recall 

The thrill and joy of my first ball. 
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I KNOW 

I know. 

I was there, 

So I know what it's like in the sky. 

It is blue with white clouds all around. 

Clouds like feathers and lace of a silvery hue 
And the air all around is just blue, blue, blue, 

And the breeze does make nary a sound, 

And I listened and wondered just why. 

I was there, 

So I know. 

I know. 

I was there, 

So I know what it’s like in the sea. 

It is green with bright rocks all around. 

Coral rocks colored rose and bright purple and pink 
And the sea is lukewarm and as wet as green ink 
But the waves do make nary a sound 
And I wondered just how that could be. 

I was there, 

So I know. 

I know. 

I was there, 

So I know what it's like on a star. 

It is silver and sparkling and bright. 

Casting shadows of blue and of gold and of red; 
Sparkling shadows and highlights all just as I ’ve said. 
Oh ! The glitter does light up the night, 

And the glimmer shines so very far. 

I was there, 

So I know. 

I know, 

As I say. 

These facts, no one can every deny. 

They are mine to remember and keep. 

They are places I’ve seen, and I know they are real. 
They are mem’ries I have, and that no one can steal. 

I see more every time that I sleep. 

So you can’t really call them a lie. 

As I see, 

So I know. 


Mary Jane Filer, ’48 
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ON EYES 

I can’t recall who said it, and I know I never read it, but it’s a known fact, 
please don’t ask me why. To continue — The eyes are the most expressive part of 
the body. That's probably why we see so many things with this unpredictable 
feature, constituting three-fourths the significant value of our great faces. 

An Old English air, date uncertain, written by Benny Johnson (1573-1637), 
and a lovely little ditty, if I may so describe it — Drink to Me Only with Thine 
EYES — , humph, how distasteful ! However, Benny put it down on paper and 
many a poor fool has sung it at a sour tea party with excessive vim and vigor, 
their eyes bulging out of their sockets — ah, but to give the right effect of cour-sse ! 

Webster did it even better than Benny, and please observe his various 
definitions, resulting in a diversion of the word — EYES. 

“1. The organ of sight; especially, the nearly spherical mass, the eyeball , 
in a bony concavity of the skull, or the orbit, including eyelids, eyelashes, eye- 
brows. 2. a. The faculty of seeing ; vision ; often, a developed visual perception ; 
as an eye for the beautiful.” 

And what is this my eyes perceive ? 

“Also something suggestive of the organ of sight, as a spot on a peacock’s 
tail, the center of a target, the hole through a needle, the undeveloped bud of a 
cutting, potato, etc.” 

We have it at last. . . “Drink to Me Only with Thine Spherical Vision, and 
I Will Drink with a Spot of the Peacock’s Tail.” That’s an EYE OPENER all 
right ! — Eye opener — U. S. slang, a drink of liquor. (Daniel again.) 

And MY EYESOME READER, have you ever been observative to notice 
that eyes are not satisfied with occupying three-fourths of our great faces, but 
have teeth named after them. Of course, you remember, eye teeth. Don’t ask 
me why, it’s a known fact ! 

Eyes are the most expressive part of the body. The outward appearance, 
hence, is disguised by a flirtatious eye wink while behind those two limpid pools, 
and the jungle-like fringe of hair that edges them — lies the brain, the true essence 
of truth. Many a poor EYE WITNESS of the EYE WINK has misinterpreted 
this capricious action of a pretty young maid, when ’twas only an EYELASH 
falling into a maiden’s eye. The outcome — a BLACK EYE for misjudging her 
character ! 

To sum up these last two paragraphs, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth.” 

Indeed, eyes are our silent tongues, and what would we ever do without them? 
I ask you — WHAT ? ? ? 

Your faithful servant, 

Dr. Pupil Wink 

Martha Braun, ’46 
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THE BRIDGE 

As the beautiful yellow sun, in its path around the world, went slowly down 
behind the tall spires and towers of the city, easting its last rays over the river, the 
dull sound of freighters, carrying their heavy loads through the murky water, 
mingled with the many other sounds that always come with the arrival of evening. 
The bridge, shadowy and gray now, was alive with cars, taxis, and buses taking 
people home from work and going home themselves, until another dawn should 
bring them back into the great city. 

At last the evening bustle had subsided and only a few lone cabs went back 
and forth across her stony floor, their bright headlights piercing the foggy 
darkness and their horns honking mournfully. 

But no, it seemed the bridge had another inhabitant as well. A girl, dressed 
in a light summer frock and white shoes, came walking along by the railing. She 
walked very slowly, staring all the while at the water and stopping now and then 
to look behind her and listen. She seemed small and lost on that huge expanse of 
stone and her feet made little clicking noises as her heels hit the pavement. 
Finally, she reached the middle of the bridge and stopped. She stood* and watched 
the ripples splash against the stone pillars as a gentle breeze came in across the 
river and blew her hair softly back. The expression on her face was of the deepest 
sadness. Her eyes were almost closed and her head bent very low, and once she 
crossed her hands as if in prayer. 

Suddenly she roused herself and leaned down to take off her small white 
shoes which she placed in the shadows of the railing. Then the old bridge under- 
stood at last. Perhaps before, others had done what that young girl did. Perhaps 
xhere would be more to come. The old gray stones (if they could) must have 
wondered whether God was in his heaven at that moment. 

Then another figure came walking across the bridge. This time a heavier 
step and longer strides. It was a young man, almost a boy, walking quickly. He 
didn’t pause to look behind, but just kept walking near the railing and staring 
out at the water until he too reached the middle. Then he stopped suddenly, bent 
down, and picked up the little white shoes and slowly turned them over in his 
hands. Finally, he turned again towards the water and, as she had done before, 
he stood there with his head bent and the little shoes held tightly with both hands. 
Then he put them under his coat and, looking into the heavens above, he saw the 
first glints of dawn appearing. Slowly he turned and walked back along the way 
he had come, with his tall body slightly bent and the little bump under his coat 
just barely visible. 

Once more, with the early light of dawn on the horizon, the bridge began its 
work, and as the taxis and buses went back and forth over her worn surface, life 
continued as before. 


Ann Edge, ’47 


HYMN TO THE SUN 


Oh, thou flaming chariot of the Greek Apollo, 
Proud monarch of the heavens above, 

I see temple towers rising up to reach you — 

And the worshippers : 

Feathered red men in a savage dance, 

Tom-toms drumming in the swishing grass, 

From the far-distant Nile to the jungles of Peru. . . 
Beautiful temples, and swift, savage sacrifice. 
Children of the earth stand in awe of you, 

Oh, shining star. 

I lie on a hill in the sweet clover, 

Looking across the distant trees 
To the sky above. 

I see vast prairies of waving corn, 

Miles of vines laden with juicy grapes, 

And a cow — 

Clean, white beast, contentedly chewing, 

Twitching her hide to unseat a buzzing fly. 

(I close my eyes 

And in a dream I see thin children 
Eager for a glass of white, frothy milk. ) 

Even the tiniest baby in his crib 
Looks to thy coming, 

Oh, very breath of life. 

Oh, thou blaze of silver-gold fire 
Breaking through cotton clouds in a pale bine sky, 
Spreading the dull earth with thy shining mantle, 
Let me borrow of thy radiance, 

Thy warmth, and comfort. 

Oh, tarnished copper orb in a royal blue sky, 
Tinting grey clouds to reds and pinks and purples, 
Clouds that soon fade into dark blue, 

Leaving black, leafless trees 
Against a grev sky. 

A black, hooded figure gropes across the snow, 
Blinded by the dazzling white about him. 

Dark, dreary days are years in a dungeon, 
Awaiting thy shining rays — 

A flashing sword 

To cut the bonds that restrain my soul. 


HYMN TO THE SUN 
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Melting snow — 

Dirt and old leaves uncovered, 

Swelling rivers, lashing rains. 

A tiny bit of green — 

Rejoices at thy coming and bathes in thy light, 
Oh, bringer of life. 

I lie on a sheet of white sand, 

Calmly, serenely, 

Listening to the distant lap-lapping of the sea. . . 
My skin is painted to a copper brown 
By thy heat. 

I mount mv horse and ride fiercelv, 

Laughing into the hot, dry wind, 

Sending up a spray of dust and pebbles, 
Savagely rejoicing in thy triumph. . . . 

I stand on the peak of the highest mountain 
To see thy last glimmer in the west. 

Oh, thou, my very life, 

My soul ’s beloved, 

How can I live without thee ? 


Suzanne Smiley, ’46 


WAR 


How long 

Will massive guns belch forth 
Destruction of fire and heat ? 

Ivy-clad walls crumble to dust, 

And old homes no longer exist. 

All that remains is a pitiless trail 
Of embers, still warm 
With hate. 

How long 

Will iron tanks crush down 
Meadows of star-sprinkled daisies, 

Dragging along branches still green 
With a Spring now long forgotten? 

The mist of that day was ushered along 
By horror, and blood 
And Hell. 

How long 

Will muddy boots tramp slow 
In fierce overpowering tread 
To the Fatal Drum's muffled thud 
And the black standard’s morbid wave? 

The terror of War is gory and grim 
With acrid smell 
Of Death. 

How long 

Will Time need to erase 

The rows of white crosses in dales, 

That marked those brave men who believed 
In God and their country and king? 

The poppies are red with the blood they gave 
In battled fields 
Once green. 


WAR 
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How long 

Since white birches stood straight 
Like fingers of God, pointing high 
To the skies, still murky with smoke 
Of a War that was all in vain? 

The young still are young, yet they shrink away. 

They remember, 

And fear. 

Not soon 

Will the living forget 

The memories of too clear a past ; 

’T would blaspheme the shrine of the Dead 
To push it all back in the dark. 

The Torch that was flung must he kept aloft, 

For these : the Brave 
And Free. 

Ellen Danilofp, ’47 


THE HEARTLESS MONSIEUR RENOMEE 

I , 

Some people, called it the shabbiest street in Paris. But however much of 
an exaggeration that may have been, rue Voisier was not a street to be proud of. 
It was not enhanced to the slightest degree by the endless rows of brownstone 
houses nor least of all by the lone man who walked there. He was tall and rather 
gaunt and carried a proud, scornful look on his unshaven face. He had been 
looking for number eleven rue Voisier all day and was now quite obviously 
exhausted. 

II 

Number eleven was exactly like all the rest of the houses with its proximity 
to the sidewalk and a brownstone staircase leading up to the door. 

The inside was just as drab and shabby as the outside, but in the corner a 
small fire was burning brightly in the once grand fireplace. At the end, clustered 
about the flame, was the little group of ancient men who lived there, men who 
had been great in their day, worn-out men, whose day had long since passed. 
Right now they were all listening respectfully as a little, old, white-haired man 
was speaking from a battered wheel chair he had managed to salvage from 
somewhere. , 

“But, my dear friends,” he was saying, “here is a man that none of us know. 
Why do you condemn him? Certainly we are none the better than he.” 
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The other men began to mutter among- themselves, and when one, a younger 
man, but with the same lined face, spoke, it was to disagree. “You know yourself 
how he has spoken of you,” he said angrily. “And he himself was nothing but 
a weak puppet while you — you could have ruled one of the greatest countries in 
the world if only you had not been so — so — good,” he finally ended weakly when 
no better word presented itself. 

Again the man in the wheel chair spoke up gently in defense of the expected 
stranger. His companions showed disapproval with every word. 

“He should be here any minute,” remarked one man. Unconsciously they 
were all straining their ears toward the door. They were all waiting for this 
man who, like them, had once been famous, but who now was broken and forgotten 
by a cruel world. Here they gathered. Here they lived. After the world got 
tired of them there was peace here. 

Suddenly the door opened ! 

The figure who now entered seemed almost to be pushed involuntarily in by 
the wind. It almost seemed an impossible effort for him to shut the door behind 
him. After this undignified entrance, he turned toward the small knot of men 
in the corner. He gathered himself together while the old man who had spoken 
so recently in his defense wheeled himself laboriously forward to welcome him 
into their circle. 

The stranger, with his proud, contemptuous look, the same one he had worn 
all day on the streets of Paris, began speaking in a high, scornful voice. “So, 
here I live ! Me ! The man the king himself put in power. Why I remember 
fifteen years ago when Natale Muccini was exiled. A lot of people wept in the 
streets. They thought he was great! Why, they didn’t know what greatness 
was! They soon forgot him all right, and no wonder. They won’t forget me 
though. Ha! The great Muccini ! ” 

He laughed bitterly. Slowly the old man turned and wheeled himself out of 
the room without saying a word. The others looked after him silently and one by 
one began to file out. 

The younger man who had spoken before was among the last to go. Before 
leaving, however, he approached the newcomer whose contempt appeared still 
fresh on his face. 

“You heartless fool, ’ ’ he cried. ‘ ‘ That was Muccini. ’ ’ 


Mary Frances Longley, ’46 
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School lJ\(otes 


CALENDAR 

February 

1st — Received a visit from Alumnae Helen Owens, Hattie Huff, and Judy 
Shepard. 

3rd — La Follette mystified us with his magic powers. 

6th-7tlr — Infirmary overflowing, three nurses succumb. 

12th — Abraham Lincoln and Judy Enos born today. 

18th — Milford Nash showed colorful pictures of Nantucket and Gloucester. 


March 

4tli — Richard Cartwright gave an amazing display of mind reading. 

9th — Cae-Kava Basketball game. 

14th — “Back to civilization ! !” 

April 

2nd — With vacation over, we now look forward to the full spring term, and, of 
course, June 4th. 

7th — A wide variety of songs were given by Wesley Boyington — the added 
feature of doing each in costume — that was a lovely shade of green he 
was wearing. 

13th — Margot and Gina laid a large Easter egg when they so kindly presented 
the New Wing with many multi-colored chicks — (that’s a yoke, son). 

20tli — Variety — Exeter this time. 

21st — “In your Easter bonnet, with all the frills upon it.” 

27th — R. H. arrived en masse at the premier of Tolanthe, given by Abbot and 
Andover. 

30th — Captain Bailey gave an interesting account of the “Travels of a Flight 
Commander.” 
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May 

6th — Despite fears of being stranded along the way, the Seniors finally arrived 
in Boston to enjoy a marvelous Pops concert. 

18th — Prom ! ! ! 

20th — O’Deas’ house overflowing as hungry-eyed senior class rushed in. 

23rd — Senior class ran rampant on food at Margie Donahue’s tea. 

25th — Class of ’46 invaded Maine, and gorged on lobster, et cetera. 

27th— Shlili ! EXAMS. 

30th — Cae and Kava joined forces for our last club suppers of the year. 

31st — A delicious supper at Mrs. McGay’s and our intriguingly illustrated place 
cards. Then that sad but lovely moment when Undergraduates and 
Seniors sing their songs to one another. But all ended in merriment as we 
recognized ourselves and our friends in those all too revealing camera 
shots. 

June 

2nd-4th — Commencement ! 

S. W. 


POUNDER'S DAY 

May seventh was the anniversary of Miss Elizabeth. Rogers’ birth, and 
consequently it was a day to be celebrated. In the morning, Mrs. McGay and a: 
few Seniors went to put some flowers on Miss Rogers’ grave in her memory. At 
eleven, the badminton matches were played off. The doubles — semi-finals — - 
were won by Cae, Marcia Thomas and Mary Jane Filer playing a good game 
against Lucy Norton and Ellen Daniloff. Later, the finals were played. It was 
a fast set played by Marcia Thomas and Ellen Daniloff, who won for Kava. In 
the afternoon, after a delicious lunch of lobster or turkey salad, and ice cream, the 
Cae and Kava baseball teams trooped out to the field to play the big game of the 
year, which the Caes won. A cook-out completed the festivities of a wonderful 
day. 


Cae 

Kava 

Blanchard 

Daniloff 

Edge, Mgr. 

Downing 

Filer 

Hall 

Griffiths 

Kellogg 

Jones 

Kurtli 

Matthews 

Osmun, Capt. 

Robertson 

Palmer, Mgr. 

Thomas, M. 

Thomas, S. 

Warren, Capt. 

Watters 

Wieber 

Wilbur 


E. D. 



Kava Baseball Team 



Kava Basketball Team 


Cae Basketball Team 
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BASKETBALL 

On the afternoon of March 6th, the Caes and Kavas met in a thrilling clash 
in which Kellogg and Norton’s Kara team vanquished Joan Blanchard’s Caes in 
a 27-12 defeat. Cindy Kellogg’s eight baskets, added to the fast playing of the 
Orange and Blue team, made it a Kava day. Emily Palmer, of the Kavas, and 
Prill Warren, of the Caes, both deserve a great deal of merit for their close 
guarding, which kept the scores of both teams down. 

TEAMS 

Cae 

Matthews (f) 

Scribner (f) 

Bock (c) 

Blanchard (captain and manager) (c) 
Warren (g) 

Wieber (g) 

Subs 
Edge 
Encs 
Beard 

S. G. S. 

“PIRATES OF PENZANCE” 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates of Penzance scored another smashing hit 
tonight, but only with the able assistance of Miss Hayford and her starlets and 
Miss LeButt and her glee club. 

The policemen had us rolling with laughter in the aisles, the spun-sugar 
sweetness of the girls, clothed in colorful costumes of the nineteenth century, 
delighted us, and the rough and rugged, yet sentimental pirates chilled and 
thrilled us in turn. Barbara Beard as the brave, loyal police sergeant ; judv 
Enos, the tough swaggering pirate king; Sally Thomas, the pompous aging 
major-general ; our fascinating and lovable heroine, Lucy Norton, and our dashing 
hero, Martha Braun, all shine separately yet fit together in a pleasing combination 
of budding talent. 

With the story, the costumes and scenery, the guidance, the choruses, and 
the leads, how could we help but have another successful operetta on the closing 
night of our mid-winter semester? 

The Cast 

Richard, a Pirate King Judith Enos 

Samuel, his Lieutenant 7 Ann Edge 

Frederic, a Pirate Apprentice Martha Braun 

Major-General Stanley of the British Army . . .Sally Thomas 


Kava 

Kellogg (manager) (f) 
Daniloff (f) 

Kurth (c) 

Norton (captain) (c) 
Palmer (g) 

Thomas, S. (g) 

Subs 
Gillespie 
Rush 
O’Dea, P. 
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Edward, a Sergeant of Police Barbara Beard 

Mabel, General Stanley’s Youngest Daughter Luqy Norton 

Kate I . . Mary Lou Meginnity 

Edith \ General S tanley ’s Daughters Nancy Gillespie 

Isabel } Gloria Grahn 

Ruth, a Piratical Maid of all Work Ruth Ketchum 


Chorus of Daughters 


Peggy Book 

Melissa McIntire 

Marie Laganas 

Martha Rea 

Anne Matthews 

Elizabeth Scribner 

Ann Maxson 

Florence Tornquist 
Joan Tuthill 

Chorus of Pirates 

Ellen Daniloff 

Jane Partelo 

Elizabeth Ann Pox 

Suzanne Smiley 

Janet Goldthwait 

Ann Tankersley 

Elizabeth Langevin 

Sally Watters 

Jane White 

Chorus of Policemen 

Barbara Bowes 

Patricia O’Dea 

Margaret Donahue 

Helen Robertson 

Cynthia Kellogg 

Adele Wieber 

Virginia Lambert 

Stephanie Winship 


M. J. Rv 

EXETER DANCE 

“ Something new has been added!” The girls of R. H. have now placed the 
name of Exeter on their list of accomplishments and what an addition it is ! 

The night of April twentieth was one of tense excitement, -for this fateful 
eve we entertained the Exeter Glee Club and although we were not given the 
pleasure of their company at dinner, we had it en masse afterwards and enjoyed 
it immensely. 

At promptly seven o’clock we saw the long-expected buses roll up to our 
white picket fence and a few minutes later our expectant ears were rewarded by 
the deep voices of the Exeter Glee Club. When this was finished^ introductions 
were completed as quickly as possible, for time was growing short, and before we 
knew it we were whirling around the dance floor. In the midst of our rosy 
dreams, the music suddenly stopped and before our dazed eyes could' completely 
take in the situation, our “Prince Charmings” had vanished and some pretty sad 
Cinderellas were making their way to bed. It had been short but sweet and who 
knows, there may be another some day. C. K. 



Scenes from '‘The Pirates of Penzance” and “Why the Chimes Rang” 





The Dramatics Class 
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PROM 

‘ 1 Hurrah ! the rain has stopped, so prom will really be a success ! ’ ’ 

Our minds were set at ease when we heard this news and anxiously we began 
our vigil for our dates. Between 4 :00 and 5 :00 p. m., shouts of recognition and 
relief filled the air as we saw our partners arrive and went out to meet them. 

By seven o ’clock the hall had taken on a lively stir and the walls fairly burst 
with the force of laughter mingled with music. After filling ourselves and oiir 
very hungry dates with a wonderful dinner of chicken and strawberry ice cream, 
provided by Mrs. Tremble, the dancing began and all evening the festively 
bedecked dining-room was alive with twirling figures doing waltzes, rumbas and 
polkas. Although some of the Seniors were left sitting in the drawing room while 
their dates went back to Andover to exercise their lungs at a Glee Club concert, 
they were soon reclaimed and the Prom went on in full swing. 

Before the last dance, the undergraduates sat along the side while the “grand 
old Seniors ’ ’ danced a last dance with their dates. At one o ’clock, we regretfully 
said good night to our dates and with much chattering and gossiping we went to 
bed. 

Next morning the sun was shining, much to our joy, and at twelve o’clock 
when our dates arrived for “brunch,” we cooked hotdogs over the outdoor fire- 
place and hungrily ate them, burned or not, with potato salad, ice cream and 
cookies. 

The afternoon passed with tennis and a baseball game in which we were 
disgracefully beaten by the hoys, but then what can you expect? At four o’clock, 
taxis and cars once more drew up to the door and reluctantly we said goodbye to 
our dates as a week end we would long remember drew to a close. 

G K. 


TENNIS 


After a long series of intra-club contests, the top-ranking contenders in the 
tennis tournament were Ann Edge and Jane White, of Cae, and Sally Thomas 
and Marion Wilbur, of Kava. Edge and Wilbur defeated White and Thomas to 
become club champions, after which Wilbur defeated Edge to receive the tennis 
cup. 

Teams : 


Cae 

Edge 

Meginnity 

White 

Wieber 


Kava 
Daniloff 
Kellogg 
Thomas, S. 
Wilbur 


S. G. S. 
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SWIMMING 


On May 22, 1946, Liz Kurth led the Kava swimming team to a victory of 
68 points to Cae’s 43 3-5. 

After the original formation swims of both clubs, the minor races, the contests 
for form, and the diving, the high point of the contest was the free-stvle 40 : yard 
dash, won by Liz Kurth over Cae’s Jud} r Enos by a narrow margin. 

Orchids for the day go to Kurth and the Kava team, Judy Enos and her 
hard-fighting Caes, Lucy Norton for her lightning baek crawl, and to both teams 
for their grand spirit, wliieh piled up points in the period before the finals. 


Cae 

Beard 

Blanehard 

Edge 

Enos (Manager) 
Goldthwait 
Griffiths 
J ones 
Robertson 
Thomas, M. 
Warren 
Wieber 


Teams : 

Kava 

Harvey 

Kellogg 

Kurth (Manager) 

Melntire 

Norton 

Palmer 

Rush 

Shutter 

Sylvestre 

Thomas, S. 

Tuthill 

S. G. S 

BACCALAUREATE 


The hearts of all were filled, with solemn thoughts as we took our places in 
St. Anne’s Church on Sunday, June second, for the annual Baccalaureate serviee. 
Reverend Blackburn’s sermon dealt with the necessity of going forth into the 
world to build well-rounded lives. This timely advice will be a great help and 
inspiration to us all in the years to eome. C. K. 


GLEE CLUB MUSICALE 

The rain deigned to disappear in time for our Glee Club Coneert on Sunday 
afternoon. The program was quite varied, from the solos of Gloria Grahn, 
Martha Braun, Lucy Norton, Ruth Ketehum and others to the piano solos and 
duets of Martha Rea, Marie Laganas, Anne Matthews and Cynthia Kellogg. Too, 
we should mention the effective bit of violin by Adele Wieber in “0 Lord, most 
merciful” by Franck. 

The Glee Club itself, under the direction of Miss LeButt, sang exceptionally 
well the folksongs and Gilbert and Sullivan selections that are always popular 
with a Commencement audience. 




Cae Tennis Team 


Kava Tennis Team 


Cae Swimming Team 


Kava Swimming Team 




I 






Cae Hockey Team 



Kava Hockey Team 
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CLASS DAY— 1946 


Once again Class Day was celebrated at Rogers Hall and this year the day 
was beautiful as only a June day can be. The parents of the graduating class 
arrived at 1 :15 for the Senior luncheon that undergraduates and some alumnae 
also attended. Shortly after the rather nerve racking experience — on the part 
of the Seniors, at least — of reading aloud almost too apt bits of verse from the 
pens of the undergraduates, all adjourned to the study hall to receive the athletic 
awards and to partake in the Senior activities of the day. 

“R. H.V’ were given to the deserving members of both clubs. Then the 
officers for next year were announced : Adele Wieber as president for Cae and 
Cynthia Kellogg for Kava. After the athletic cups were presented to each club, 
individual awards were made and the club songs were sung. Then followed the 
Senior Class activities, which are reported in detail elsewhere in the book. 
Needless to say, it was with mixed emotions that the program for the afternoon 
was ended with the singing of the Undergraduate and Senior Songs. 


CLUB AWARDS 


Cae 

Hockey 

Baseball 

Badminton (Doubles) 


Cae 

Barbara Beard 
Joan Blanchard 
Ann Edge 
Judy Enos 
Janet Goldthwait 
Barbara Griffths 
Nancy Jones 
Marcia Thomas 
Priscilla Warren 
Topsv Wieber 

INDIVIDUAL 

Badminton Cup — Ellen Daniloff 

Tennis Cup — Ma 


Kava 

Basketball 

Newcomb 

Swimming 

Badminton (Singles) 
Tennis 

Kava 

Ellen Daniloff 
Cynthia Kellogg 
Elisabeth Kurth 
Lucy Norton 
Emily Palmer 
Anne Rush 
Sally Thomas 


AWARDS 

Posture Cup — Florence Tornciuist 
rion Wilbur 


ROOM AWARDS 

Judy Enos 
Topsv Wieber 


Ann Edge 
Cynthia Kellogg 


P. B. 
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BARRIE’S “QUALITY STREET” 


Our strictly modern girls surprised us all on our very last night by turning 
into the quaint old-fashioned characters of Barrie’s Quality Street. To see our 
most popular Seniors so realistically portray lovable old maids not only convulsed 
but won the admiration of the large audience, and they were greatly pleased to see 
such virtues as modesty and absolute propriety extolled for a change. 

Such a difficult play, consisting of four acts, was admirably interpreted by 
both the dramatics class and the art class that designed the scenery. We shall 
always remember a very delightful and successful Senior class play presented in 
the June of 1946. 


Stage Managers 

Ann Edge and Priscilla Warren 


Scenery 

Backdrops designed by Priscilla Warren and Elizabeth Ann Fox. 


Fanny Willoughby 
Mary Willoughby 
Susan Throssel 
Henrietta Turnbull 
Phoebe Throssel 
Patty 

Recruiting Sergeant 
Valentine Brown 
Arthur Wellesley Tomson 
Isabella 

Charlotte Parratt 
Ensign Blades 
Lieutenant Spicer 

Boys 

Mary Jane Filer 
Cynthia Kellogg 
Elizabeth L angevin 
Linda Thomas 
Jane White 

Gentlemen 
Mary Louise Baron 
Margaret Donahue 


Gloria Grahn 
Ruth Ketchum 
Lucy Norton 
Ellen Daniloff 
Mary Lou Meginnity 
Sally Thomas 
Nancy Jones 
Martha Braun 
Priscilla Warren 
Ann Edge 
Barbara Beard 
Nancy Jones 
Ann Edge 

Girls 

Betty Ann Fox 
Jane Partelo 
Ann Tankersley 

Ladies 

Mary Jane Filer 
Ann Maxson 
Mary Monroe 
Helen Robertson 
Priscilla Warren 


Cast of Characters : 


M. R, 



Scenes from Barrif/s "‘Quality Street 







Splinters Staff 
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COMMENCEMENT 

With fear and trepidation we watched the sun force its way through the 
clouds and decide to stay just at the moment the first strains of ‘‘Pomp and 
Circumstance” met the ears of the waiting Seniors. 

We were happy to have with us again as Commencement speaker the 
Reverend Carl Heath Kopf of the Mount Vernon Church in Boston. Following 
his challenging words on “The Unfinished Symphony,” the diplomas were 
awarded by Mr. Philip S. Marden of the Board of Trustees. Our class president, 
•Janet Goldtliwait, then presented to Mrs. McGay and the School the class gift of a 
combination radio victrola for the recreation room in the House. 

Mrs. McGay followed her acceptance of the gift with a few words to the 
Seniors and then turned to announce the various awards and prizes always given 
at Commencement time. 


AWARDS AND HONORS 

The Underhill Honor — College Preparatory 
Mary Frances Longley 
Suzanne Smiley 


The Parsons Honor — General Course 

Mary Lou Meginnity 
Tjucy Norton 


Honor Poll (Average of 85% or above) 


Mary Louise Baron 
Margaret Book 
Ellen Daniloff 
Ann Edge 
•Janet Goldthwait 
Cynthia Kellogg 
Mary Frances Longley 


Mary Lou Meginnity 
Mary Monroe 
Lucy Norton 
Helen Robertson 
Suzanne Smiley 
Linda Thomas 
Sally Watters 


Helen Hill Award 
Janet Goldthwait 
Jlonorable Mention — Barbara Bowes 
Athletic Cup — Nancy Jones 
Tennis Cup — Marion Wilbur 
Dramatics — Mary Ijou Meginnity 
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Honorable Mention 
Lucy Norton 
Martha Braun 

Art Prize — Marguerite Shutter 

Honorable Mention 
Emily Palmer 
Priscilla Warren 
Elizabeth Ann Fox 
Music Prize — Sally Thomas 

Honorable Mention 

Ellen Danilopf Cynthia Kellogg 

Ann Edge Lucy Norton 

Current Events 
Mary Lou Meginnity 
Ann Edge 

Splinters 

Poetry — Mary Jane Filer 
Essay — Martha Braun 
Short Story — Mary Frances Longley 

After the singing of the school song and pronouncement of benediction, the 
Seniors led the way back down the aisle, this time with perhaps less dignity but 
surely with elation as the “Victory March” proclaimed them Alumnae of Roarers 
Hall. 
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Kava Club 
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Engagements 

Priscilla Robertson to Mr. Frederic T. Greenhalge, son of Hon. and Mrs. 
Frederic B. Greenhalge of Center Conway, New Hampshire, formerly of Lowell. 
He has been serving with the Army, graduated from Phillips Exeter, and a 
member of the class of 1945 at Harvard College. 

Marriages 

Helen Larmon to Mr. Xavier N. Benziger of Round Hill, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, on June 28, 1946, in Scarsdale, New York. 

Patricia Wilkins to Richard Wallace Brown on June 24, 1946, in Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. 

Mary Louise McDonald to John Battice Ford, III, on June 21, 1946, in 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan. 

Elizabeth Foss to Mr. Thomas Stephen Rock on March 21, 1946, in New York 
City. 
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Nancy Lawder to Captain Thomas Kelley, A.U.S., on January 19, 1946, in 
Manila. Mrs. Kelley has been with a U.S.O. theatrical group in the Pacific. 

Mary Lee Bailliere to Mr. Burton Morris Joseph, Jr., on April 10, 1946, in 
Hudson, Ohio. At home after April 29th, 421 51st Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jayne Cutler to Mr. Robert Howard Cutler on April 27, 1946, in Winchester, 
Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth J. Woodruff to Mr. Daniel A. Johnson, Jr., on April 27, 1946, in 
Milford, Connecticut. 

Joan Burr Wallace to Robert W. McPherson on April 12, 1946. They will 
live at the Hotel Continental in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Rosalyn C. Hooper to Ensign Benjamen Edward Webb on April 17, 1946, in 
Newton, Massachusetts. 

Elsa Walker to Dr. Robert Henry Smith on March 15, 1946, in Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Michigan. 


Births 

To Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Doty (Elizabeth Bowman) on February 22, 1946, a 
son, Michael Bowman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Di Paolo (Barbara Tipton) on June 14, 1946, a son, 
Michael Frank. 


Items of Interest 

Barbara Jacob graduated from the Methodist Plospital School of Nursing in 
May in Brooklyn, New York. 

Barbara Bennett has been chosen “ A Student Member of the Board of 
Control of the Eastern States Association of Professional School for Teachers” 
and will attend the convention in New York in the spring and fall. She has also 
served as president of her class for the last three years at Lowell State Teachers 
College. 

Lorraine Daneause has been elected president of her class at Lowell State 
Teachers College. 

Virginia. Henline is now studying art at the Barmore School. Millieent 
Cotter has been elected secretary of Alpha Kappa Chi at Wellesley. Betsey 
Wenigmann was a member of a dance group at Wellesley Tree Day. 

Among Rogers Hall Alumnae graduating this June are: Raemary Chase, 
LaSalle Junior College ; Marjorie Griffiths, Katharine Gibbs School ; Blanche 
Southwell, Endicott Junior College; Mary Carol Nord, Bradford Junior College; 
Barbara Bushman, Connecticut College ; Joan Dursthoff and Elizabeth 
Wenigmann, Wellesley College; Sonya Lyman, University of Rochester (Junior 
Phi Beta Kappa); Priscilla Robertson, Smith College; Betty Scalise, Colby 
College (Dean’s List, Vice-President of Student Government, President of 
Dramatic Society) . 
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Your Neighbors Know — 


Ask them about Wilson's better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
RED ASH 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 

DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 

STOKOL COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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2 > rockelman Brothers , Inc. 

England's dreading 
Food ^Merchants 
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Courier-Citizen Company 

General Printers 


* 
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Dependable Insurance 

Since 1865 

8 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 


nil POLLARD’S mi 

For over 110 years 
Lowe/i’s Leading Department Store 

LOWELL BORN .*. LOWELL OWNED LOWELL MANAGED 

« 

MERRIMACK - PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 
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J^oweir s fargest Furniture House 
For Over Half a Qentury 


★ 


FIVE FLOORS OF FURNITURE 


65,000 Square Feet of Display Space 19 Departments 55 Years of Experience 



tfftCerchandise of VhtET^IT Only 
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E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 



“Say it with Flowers ” 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 



The House of FASHIONS THAT PLEASE 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 

PRINCE-COTTER 

' Jewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 


CLASS PINS, RINGS and NOVELTIES 


104 MERRIMACK STREET 
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GEO. A. GOOKIN COMPANY 

77 MIDDLE STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 

TEL. 2-1612 — 6715 


Authorized 

ARMSTRONG FLOOR 
CONTRACTORS 


FURNITURE 
WINDOW SHADES 
CARPETS 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS • - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 

CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


Qompliments of 


€. II. HOBSON «& SON 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

J, E. O'BRIEN, Reg. Phcrm., Mgr. 


Prescription Specialists 


79 MERRIMACK ST. 


19 JOHN ST. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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ft EG. US PAT. OPF. 


MERRIMACK SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 


< 1 Always Pleased to Serve Tou 


JTCiss Howe 

GOWNS - SPORT CLOTHES - HATS - BAGS 
COSTUME JEWELRY - HOSIERY 

188 EAST MERRIMACK STREET 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

The Nearest Shop to Rogers Hall 


Complhnents of 

LOWELL’S OLDEST FOOD STORE 

T. A. Whelan 


312 Central Street 
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Compliments of 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 

DR. FRANK BRADY 

Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 5245 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL. MASi 

KNITTING YARNS 

100% All New Wool 

DILLON 

HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS 

BAG TO MATCH 

for 

BLUE HEAVEN GIFTS 

“bonded (f leaning' ' 

<§> 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

MEANS WEAVE 

133 Middle St. Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 8404 

Trudy Hall Juniors 

Kay D unhill Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

Compliments of 

NICHOLS 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Tea Coffee Store 

MACARTNEY’S 

35J^ JOHN STREET 

THE MODERN RENTAL LIBRARY 

Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

at 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Cherry & Webb’s 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

All the newest books in fiction and non-fiction 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 
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Compliments of 

Compliments of 

DR. W. E. PORTER 

Optometrist 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

86 MIDDLESEX STREET 

534 MERRIMACK STREET 


Telephone 6811 . 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

Compliments of 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 3-0831 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 


Established 1832 

Compliments of 

DR. BRENDAN LEAHEY 

DONOVAN’S 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

FURS - LUGGAGE 
SPORTING GOODS 

RIDING EQUIPMENT 


® 

109 Market St. and 66 Palmer St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Dial 2-5021 

LULL & HARTFORD 

Lowell Headquarters for 

Spavtincf Qaadt 

Since 1832 

Compliments of 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 

WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

(All Styles — Rink, Fancy, etc.) 

BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 

34 Prescott Street Tel. 8311 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 
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MALOOF'S 

Greeting cards for all members of the 
family for all seasons of the year. 

Florentine Jewelry 

Greeting Cards 

PHOTO FINISHING 

• 

64 MERRIMACK STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

DONALDSON'S 

LOWELL, MASS. 

"On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St" 

“Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health ” 

Compliments 

of a 

FRIEND 

Victory Garden Headquarters 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

(1917 - 1935) 

THE THOMPSON HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

254 Merrimack Street 

40 CENTRAL STREET 

LOWELL. MASS. 

DERBY ELECTRIC CO. 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

40 MIDDLE ST. 


LOWELL, MASS. 

“ For Your Health's Sake , Eat 

More Fish ” 

• 


Everything Electrical 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 
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THE HOUSE OF ERWIN, INC. 

Ultra Fashions for Discriminating Women 

441 MERRIMACK ST. 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Next to the City Library 


STATIONERS 
GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 
TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 


EPICURE 

Lowell's Finest 

TEA ROOM AND RESTAURANT 

• 

CORNER OF CENTRAL AND MARKET STREETS 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Telephone 2-0401 


Compliments 
of a 

FRIEND 


Josefs 

salon 

of 

individual 

hair 

design 

Fourth Floor Salon - Dial 2-5537 

Fifth Floor Salon - - - Dial 6331 


Compliments 

C. B. COBURN CO. 

Established 1857 

63 MARKET ST. 


Compliments 

of 


G. B. 


Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


Printers and Box Makers 
Since 1900 


Telephone 8494 
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Compliments of 

THE MARION STUDIO 

Compliments of 

THE BRADT'S SALTINE CO. 

Compliments of a 

Compliments of 

ALICE COTE 

Beauty and Slenderizing Salon 

FRIEND 

• 


408 Hildreth Bldg. 

Lowell, Mass. 


BARROWS TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


MAIN OFFICE 

62 CENTRAL STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Tel. 9319 


BIRD 

PlRSuctf 




Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 


Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 


ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ” 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


"Super" little pies and cakes , doughnuts, 
pickles , cookies. Everything that's "good and 

bad for the stomach " at 

Compliments 

• 

LOWELL WOMEN'S EXCHANGE 

24 MERRIMACK ST. 

of a 

FRIEND 
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WOOD ABBOTT CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1872 

diamond ^Merchants and Jewelers 


135 CENTRAL STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

DANIEL GAGE, Inc. 



Air Conditioned Ice Refrigerators, pure as mountain dew. 

OSTERMAN COAL CO. 

Electro Furnace Man Combustion Stokers with Dual Control 
Oil-O-Matic Burner tram 1 ta 30 Gallons Per Hour 

Phone 5476 


Compliments of 

A FRIEND 
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Ann Edge Cynthia Kellogg 
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Editorial 

First Freeze .Mary Jane Filer 

Eternal Search _ - Anne Harvey 

Full Moon I. Joan Tuthill 

A Squall Linda Thomas 

Song of First Love Ellen Daniloff 

Anticipation Nancy Richardson 

The Little Shop Mary Joy O’Dea 

My Chinese Shawl Betty Huyssoon 

Three Poems: 

Storm Warning 

Hate 

A Star Ellen Daniloff 

The Caravan Ellen Daniloff 

My Pet .... Betty Huyssoon 

The Star Maker Cynthia Kellogg 

Cinquains Anne Harvey 

New Spring.. .... Ann Edge 

The Prodigal Son — Anne Harvey 

The Soap Box Opera Gloria Grahn 

School Notes 


Alumnae Notes 



Vol. 54 Winter, 1947 No. 1 

As vacation draws near, our hearts quicken perceptibly at the exciting thought 
of Christmas and its universal significance. There will be, of course, glistening 
silver tinsel on the boughs of many a worthy pine, red holly and mistletoe berries, 
lilting old-fashioned carols, sleighbells, tiny stars, lumpy stockings, plum puddings, 
and all the other little things that go to make a Christmas complete. But above all 
the glitter and dazzle of this joyous season, we will feel new hope and courage rise 
in us to face the New Year with an open mind and an understanding heart. Surely 
this, if nothing else, will guide an uncertain world to its ultimate goal. As long as 
there are “Merry Christmases” there will be faith, because Christmas is the sym- 
bol of Life and Happiness. 


i 




The long-awaited snow now falls 
bleaching white the forest walls, 
dressing grass and trees, once brown, 
in a freshly laundered gown. 

Starlike feathers from above 
whisper of our Father’s love, 
laughing softly as they land 
on window sills, or in my hand. 

All through the night, and on and on, 
and everything is changed, by dawn. 

This robe of beauty, clouds of snow, 
billows over land we know, 
disguising every hill and dale 
as ocean waves inviting sail 
of children’s sleds and children’s play 
throughout the winter, every day. 

This snow is God’s apology 
for weather cold, as it must be. 

Mary Jane Filer, ’48 
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ETERNAL SEARCH 

Why is it when I am sad and weary, 

Tired of thoughts that become so dreary, 
That I cannot reap harvests of content 

With knowledge of how my day was spent? 
My fear of missing the pleasures of life, 
Pushing on vainly, until caught by strife, 
Has made my searching end in regret, 

Taught me a lesson I will ne’er forget. 
True happiness I will never find 
As long as I keep that goal in mind. 

So base your life on the “Golden Rule.” 
Happiness then will be your tool. 

Anne Harvey, ’47 


FULL MOON 

The silver shafts of the moon pushed their way through the thick folds of the 
eucalyptus trees and concentrated on a clearing in the center. The sky studded 
with jewels seemed to give forth an even brighter radiance as a hush fell over the 
world. Sliding down the moonbeams came the Imps — those fascinating little people 
who appear once a month just as the huge yellow sphere suspended in the heavens 
bathes the earth with magic. 

They gathered around Isis, their queen, and paused in their chatter to see what 
this dusky eve might hold for them. She bade them be seated and partake in the 
traditional toasting of those who had successfully accomplished their deeds. Joy- 
fully they raised their wee buttercups, and pandemonium broke loose as each name 
was read. 

This business completed, the Imps formed the mystic circle for their Moon 
Dance, the climax of a month’s untiring work. Their feet skimmed over the ground 
in the intricate steps symbolizing the good for which they stood. Isis waved her 
wand and down from the skies fell a burning bolt of the heavens. The earth seemed 
to be on fire and then quiet reigned. 

Fearing the night had turned cooler, Elizabeth entered the nursery to make 
sure her small daughter was sufficiently covered. Looking down on the sleeping 
child, she was startled to find a book still clasped tightly in the tiny hands and a 
look of sheer wonderment on her face. 


Joan Tuthill, ’47 
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A SQUALL 

The deep bass voice of the whistle buoy startled me. I hadn’t realized that we 
were out so far. I glanced at Pete, who was at the tiller. She was startled, too. 
The wind was north and we were on a lazy run. The sun was warm and both of 
us were in a daze of complete comfort. I lay on the small bow, while Pete lay 
comfortably on the stern thwart, and kept the bow of the boat headed for the huge, 
dull grey rock that towered at the mouth of the western coast of the bay that we 
were sailing along. The main sheet was twisted around a cleat, which is not good 
sailing but much easier. 

I looked around us for the other boats that had been along with us at the first 
of the sail. They were in back of us, headed for the harbor. They apparently 
hadn’t realized that we weren’t following. I couldn’t imagine why they were headed 
in. It was then that I became conscious of the slow roll of the boat. The waves 
were big, not rough. That usually ruins the sailing. It also makes you feel as 
though you shouldn’t have had that last hot dog at South Port. 

Pete broke the silence. “Well, guess we better head back too. I wonder 
why they decided to — ” Here she broke off abruptly. She was steering straight 
ahead. Her face became white. I looked over our bow. There over the port 
side were dark, ominous clouds. In back of them the ocean was black. I heard 
someone shouting, faintly over the water. The people in the other boats had 
realized that we weren’t following. The mainsail shivered, then began to flap. 
The wind was changing already. 

“Hard alee!” called Pete, and the boat swung swiftly as if on a pedestal. I 
quickly changed the jib sheets. The wind had changed to the west now. We 
headed north. The boat keeled a little. Then a bit more. I got over to the port 
side with Pete. The wind held promises of being steady. We seemed to be traveling 
along at a good pace, but, glancing over my shoulder, I saw that the clouds were 
also moving right along. If only the wind would be steady we might be able to get 
in safely. The wind became stronger and a sudden gust hit us. We keeled way 
over, the water just skimming along the gunnels. Then another small puff sent 
a couple of buckets of water into the boat. I got the can and started to bail. I 
knew just how to hang on without sliding on the starboard side and unbalancing 
the boat. I had had plenty of practice before, because I was usually the lightest 
and so sent to this job. I got a little of it out, but then the wind changed again. 

This time it went south. We had to go on a run. This seemed to be worse, 
because the mainsail didn’t fill very well. I felt helpless. Pete was white and tense. 
She kept a firm hold on the tiller. She glanced back every few minutes at the on- 
coming clouds. I knew that I really shouldn’t be afraid. Pete was one of the best 
sailors on the island. She knew what she was doing. I also knew, however, that 
she had never experienced a squall. This one looked worse than any I had ever 
seen. I tried hard to remember everything that my father had taught me about 
squalls. I wished that he were here now. He would have known just what to do. 
The sails began to flap again. The wind changed due north. Now we would have 
to go on a tack. We might be in the middle of the bay when it struck. Pete swung 
the boat eastward. It was a good strong wind, and we keeled quite a bit. I sat 
on the gunnels and Pete followed. Her left hand was still gripping the tiller with 
all her strength and on her right hand I could see where the main sheet was cutting 
her hands. I took it away from her and held it as tight as I could with both hands. 
I expected to be pulled out of the boat from the force of it. I braced my feet on the 
opposite seat. I felt something running down my face. I knew it was either per- 
spiration or spray from the now choppy sea. I suspect it was both. The clouds 
were still coming on. We were pointing up pretty well, and I know we could make 
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A SQUALL 

it on the next tack. My hands were sore and swollen from the pull on the main 
sheet, but I knew that I had to hold on. Pete’s mouth was set in a straight line. 
Her black hair danced jigs around her head, but her eyes were oddly calm. It was 
just like her to be calm at a time like this. Then I saw the beads of sweat on her 
forehead and I knew that she too was frightened. She became aware of my staring 
and turned to smile. I grinned back. “The other boats just went into the harbor,” 
I said as I watched their sails disappear. I tried hard to think of something funny 
to say, but my mouth was dry and nothing funny came. The choppy ocean re- 
minded me of a hungry lion about to spring. It didn’t look like the friendly ocean 
that I knew so well. 

My thoughts were interrupted by Pete’s “Hard alee !” We swung around again 
and our nose pointed straight for the harbor. We were racing time. If only time 
itself would stop completely and just let us go on. I saw a white wave coming out 
of the harbor and realized that it was a motor boat coming to us. A wave of relief 
hit me and I heard Pete sigh too. Then fear gripped me again as the sail began 
flapping, then swung gently. The boat reared on the now slow waves. The calm 
had come! The boat couldn’t possibly reach us in time. I grabbed the jib halyards 
as Pete grabbed for the main halyards. We pulled swiftly, neither of us speaking 
or daring to think. I tugged at the anchor under the deck. Pete pulled, too, and 
between us we tossed it over. I secured the rope to the bow cleat. I looked at the 
clouds. They were rolling over us, covering us and everything around us like the 
pictures in books of night coming on. 

“The boat won’t reach us,” said Pete. It was still coming on bravely. I won- 
dered who was in it. Probably Dad was there. It looked like the Seaward, which is 
a good seaworthy boat. As I was watching, the storm struck. With all its blinding 
fury, it crashed down on us. It almost kept me from breathing. Something hit 
me on the head. I had no idea what it was, nor did I ever find out. It left a small 
cut. I grasped for something to hold on to. The boat was swinging ’round and 
’round and I was being thrown from side to side. I clung to the mast just in time. 
A huge wave broke over the boat. 

Then it was over! It was as quick as that and yet I think those were the 
longest moments I have ever spent. I saw Pete, the first thing. She was looking 
around dazedly. She looked at me and then we both laughed. Then I looked for 
the motor boat. It was still coming. My hands were stone cold and I was shaking — 
as was Pete. The bay was quiet now. It was friendly again. It seemed impossible 
that this now calm sea, the sea that I loved so much, had risen up in such a frenzy 
of fury. It looked as though nothing in the world had ever disturbed it. The only 
signs of what had taken place a few moments before were the black clouds, rolling 
off in the distance to pour out their anger somewhere else. 

I could hear the motors of the Seaward off our stern. She too had braved the 
storm and was proudly cutting through the waves. 

As we came into the harbor, on the tow line of the Seaward, we felt like con- 
quering heroes and were treated as such when we stepped on to the float. As I 
turned to go up the walk, I looked at the other boats on their moorings in the 
harbor. All of them must have felt the strength of the storm too, but somehow 
I couldn t help thinking that our little boat held her bow a little higher and seemed 
a little prouder. I guess she felt that she had done a little more than the rest. She 
had conquered the storm all alone, with no protection, and had brought her pas- 
sengers home safely. I loved her now more than ever. 


Linda Thomas, ’49 
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SONG OF FIRST LOVE 

First love is but a catching tune, 

That weaves romance beneath the moon. 

But yet how lasting it can be — » 

Greater than any symphony. 

First love is but a primrose fair, 

That wafts a kiss in summer air. 

But more nostalgic ’tis by far, 

Than those whose beauties never mar. 

First love is but a tender sigh, 

And promised words spoke ’neath the sky. 

But yet forgotten is the flame 

Of passion, for it’s not the same. 

First love is but a memory, 

So bitter, yet so very sweet. 

And though you may be torn apart, 

First love is last love in your heart. 

Ellen Daniloff, ’47 
o 

ANTICIPATION 

’Twas the day of the big dance, 

And all through the hall 
Every girl was aflutter, 

Both big girls and small. 

All the formals were pressed and hanging with care, 
In hopes the P. A. boys soon would be there. 

All hearts were filled with joy and glee, 

And each had a vision of her date-to-be: 

Horn rims and braces 
And bowed at the knee, 

Frail and anemic, 

Ah, that’s for me. 

When out in the yard 
There arose such a noise 
They knew in a moment 
’Twas the P. A. boys. 

“They’ve come! They’ve come!” 

Cried every voice. 

’Tis time to be merry. 

Rejoice! Rejoice! 


Nancy Richardson, ’47 
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THE LITTLE SHOP 

It seemed as though all ages and all countries had been ransacked to furnish 
this little shop. 

I was not looking for a shop of this type when I first noticed it. As a matter 
of fact I was in that neighborhood on an errand of an entirely different nature. 
And it was only by accident that I noticed it at all. It attracted my attention be- 
cause it looked so strange, located between two red brick buildings of eight or nine 
stories each, being itself only a story and a half high with a chimney emerging from 
the roof. It looked as if it had been there since early Revolutionary days and the 
neighborhood had grown up all around it. As I was amused by the contrast, I was 
rapidly approaching the store from the opposite side of the street quite unaware 
that I was being drawn to it. Before I realized it I was in front of it and sub- 
consciously admiring the bay window with its small panes of glass set off by the 
white trim. That was as much attention as I gave the window and I was about to 
pass on by when my attention was arrested by a small gold encrusted box that 
lay gleaming in the sunlight on a plain unadorned wooden flooring. 

I have no particular interest in snuff boxes but this one seemed to me to be an 
especially lovely one. After I admired it for a few moments, I glanced at the other 
articles in the window and I realized that this was some sort of antique shop, for 
there were attractive glasses of all types and descriptions, bottles of such irreg- 
ularity in shape that I knew they must be hand blown. Some books with faded 
leather bindings with gold lettering stood to the rear of the window while coins 
of unknown origin to me lay heaped on a blue plate which I thought must be a 
specimen of Wedgwood. My eyes turned back again to the little box, for it was 
so attractive that I began to think that it would be very desirable to have it as my 
own. Perhaps in my room on the fireplace shelf. I decided to see it more closely. 
I started for the entrance and then noticed hanging over the door a gilded riding 
boot with spur attached, all fashioned from wood, on which was printed in black 
script “Antiques.” I turned the brass door knob and entered the shop. It was just 
as small inside as its exterior suggested; I should imagine it was not more than 
eighteen feet wide and approximately twice as long. The walls were lined with 
plain wooden shelves on which there didn’t seem to be room for a single additional 
object to be placed. Down through the middle of the store ran a long table on 
which were piled oriental rugs and other objects too large to be placed on the 
shelves. 

A middle-aged woman greeted me and asked if she could help me. I told her 
I’d like to look around for a moment. The first object I looked at was a small ruby 
Belgian cruet about six inches high with a beautiful grape design. Further along in 
the same shelf was a China red Cinnabar box about four inches high with a semi- 
precious stone mounted on top with two dancing Chinese figures in relief on the 
side. In the opposite side of the shop was a small ash tray of approximately three 
inches in diameter. It was very flat, black in color, with a gold design stamped on 
it. And a small sign by it read “genuine Toledo ware.” None of these unusual 
articles interested me so much as the little gold box in the window, so I asked the 
attendant if I might see it. 

After a little delay she brought it to me. It was much more attractive on closer 
inspection than I had imagined. The stamp fourteen K on its bottom assured me 
that it was gold. Now I knew that I must have it. It was about two inches long 
an inch and a half wide and scarcely an inch deep with a cover on top that opened 
up on a plain gold interior. This I felt certain would be a most valuable addition 
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THE LITTLE SHOP 


to my room as I could put it on the fireplace mantel. The outer sides were covered 
with very delicate gold threading tracery that is impossible to describe. The price 
was twenty-two dollars. I had that amount in my bag as my birthday was not very 
long ago. And I had been given permission to make any purchase I wished. Per- 
haps it might be extravagant to put so much money in one small article, but on the 
other hand it was not the type of article that one would buy frequently and at the 
same time one might not have the opportunity to purchase so desirable an article 
for a long time again. I thought it might be better if I spent the money on some- 
thing more useful, yet at the same time many lovely things have no practical use 
but to give unbounded pleasure over a long stretch of years or perhaps a lifetime. 
I realized that I was going through a conflict of emotions. I definitely wanted this 
snuff box while at the same time I didn’t want to make a foolish and questionable 
purchase. Perhaps if somebody older had been with me to whom I could turn for 
advice I might have arrived more quickly at a conclusion. I was willing to spend 
the money for I felt it was worth it to me, yet I couldn’t make the final decision. 
I made up my mind that if it were possible I would ultimately own it. Therefore 
I asked the attendant if she would hold it for me for two days so that I could talk 
it over with my mother. 

I thanked the attendant and left confident that I would arrive at the right 
decision. 

I described the snuff box fully to my mother and the result was that within 
two days it was mine, and I carried it home very much pleased with myself. My 
entire family approved of my purchase and each one in turn expressed the wish 
that they might have purchased it themselves. Finally I took it to my room with 
the realization that it was my very own. I sat down in a chair and examined it 
again; how beautiful it was, how delicate the design, what care and patience must 
have gone into its manufacture. I opened the lid and turned it over studying it 
minutely. What was this? The bottom moved. It was defective. What a dis- 
appointment. I moved the bottom again. It slid under the pressure and came off 
in my hand. It was a false bottom. Out dropped an oblong slip of paper on which 
was writing in faded brownish ink. I couldn’t make out what it was, it was so pale. 
I held it under a bright light and with the aid of a magnifying glass I recognized 
it as a map. The words inscribed were “Ocean,” “Tree,” “Road,” “Rock.” Cer- 
tainly this must be a map of a buried treasure. But where? There was no indica- 
tion of the locality. It could be anywhere: Santo Domingo, The West Indies, Vene- 
zuela, anywhere on the Spanish Main. How exciting! Maybe I could organize 
an expedition to find it. But no. There was no starting point. There was no des- 
tination, there was nothing I could do about it. The only treasure that would be 
mine would be the realization that I had a secret that no one else could ever share. 
My treasure would always be the flights of fancy that would take me all over the 
world to the most remote locations and there I would find my treasure, and when 
I tired of playing at treasure hunting I could hand on the secret to my children and 
my children’s children. It was a treasure that I could never lose or spend, and it 
would increase in size and value due to my own imagination. 

Mary Joy O’Dea, ’47 


MY CHINESE SHAWL 


This shawl has my mood, 

It changes with the color; 

I see in its dark folds 
Strange sadness, 

In its pale hues, 

A deep calmness, covering 
The dark black fringe of hate. 

Betty Hu ys soon, ’47 

STORM WARNING 

The storm 
Rumbles onward 
Like menacing boulders, 
Heedlessly crushing the desires 
Of Life. 


HATE 


This hate 

That burns within 

My soul is like acid, 

Gnawing away all good I felt 
Or knew. 


A STAR 


A star 

Is a diamond 

Chipped from the argent moon 
And polished to a high lustre 
By love. 


Ellen Daniloff, ’47 
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THE CARAVAN 

Under a blazing July sun the caravan crawled uneasily through the country- 
side like a weary ant approaching its destination. The wheels creaked irritatingly, 
singing the monotonous lay of the prairie. The canvas top of the wagon was coated 
with heavy yellow dust, which, at each bump in the trail, rose in suffocating bil- 
lows. The sweat-streaked beasts, that under their matted hides could be dis- 
cerned as horses, panted in tearing gasps as they pulled incessantly onward. The 
plain was an open void, bereft of anything living; only a few bleached bones marked 
the end of some lone wanderer. Dizzy heat waves blurred all possible vision, and 
the animals moved only by some strange instinct. 

As the throbbing day went by, the distant mountains became a sharp reality 
instead of a dim objective. The horses, somehow sensing the proximity of a near 
haven, forced their senseless legs into a feeble trot. 

When they reached the crest of a hillock, they stopped abruptly. Below lay the 
outpost of civilization. 

* * * 

Death stalked the plains in the guise of an Indian attack. With loud war whoops 
they descended on the pioneer camp like vicious carrion crows. Suddenly the 
whole air was filled with deadly arrows and anguished cries of the mortally 
wounded. Utter terror and panic reigned supreme; confusion and noise grew to 
such a blood-curdling pitch that at any moment it seemed as though the entire uni- 
verse would be rent asunder into a million hurtling fragments . . . 

Then silence. And everlasting heat. 

Mary Trent rose from her flattened position on the gory ground. Her hair 
streamed over her sagging shoulders like dull straw; her hands were still wet with 
the blood of her infant child. Laying the small corpse down beside a broken wheel 
axle, she tottered forward a few steps. A croaking sound issued from her dry lips. 

“John ! John!” 

From somewhere in this rubble of death another hollow voice answered. 

“Mary?” 

When at last John Trent had collected his tired wits together and bandaged 
his wounds with his torn shirt, he began to search desperately for a wagon that 
could see them through to Paradise City, a small village so named because it was 
the first happy sign of life in all this desert wilderness. By some quirk of fate, two 
meager horses had been spared; they cropped at the sun-burnt sagebrush, quite 
oblivious of the destruction about them. 

Mary stumbled around pathetically, completely without emotion; she no 
longer cared what was happening. She could only remember the taunting words 
her father had bitterly flung at her in anger when she had married John: “Go then, 
and rot in those deserts for the rest of your days!” His curse was coming true. 
Here she was standing in a ghostly camp where Time no longer meant anything. 


THE CARAVAN 
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John carried her to the make-shift wagon, which he had salvaged from the 
ruin of the encampment. Every step cost him a great deal of agony. Two arrows 
were deeply embedded in his right shoulder, and blood trickled lazily from the 
bandaged wounds. He could not readily grasp the fact of their survival. 

“Bear up, Mary,” he murmured brokenly. “Remember what the guide told 
us — ‘Only a day to Paradise’?” 

“Paradise!” Mary breathed, but still no light appeared in her eyes. 

“Have faith. The mountains are just ahead of us.” He kept repeating this, 

parrot-like, as if to reassure himself as well as Mary. 

He clambered onto the driver’s seat and put her on a bunch of empty flour 
sacks. Wearily he picked up the reins and urged the miserable horses into the 
humid dawn fog. 

As Mary lay dying, John began to pray, fervently and with all the soul and 
hope he had ever possessed. 

“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help — ” 

Mary could see his bent head silhouetted against the early morning sun. 

“John,” she whispered. 

He turned his aching eyes toward her and stopped the horses with considerable 
effort. He climbed precariously over the seat and knelt by the rough cot. 

“Be brave, dear heart,” Mary said gently. “You shall reach Paradise.” 

He shook his head stubbornly; a stray lock fell across his furrowed brow. 

“Not without you, Mary.” 

How like a child, she thought. He will miss me. 

“Yes, John, you will. I can feel it.” 

She closed her eyes, and, with a little convulsive shudder, died. 

John did not move. For a long time he remained in his crouched position, 
unaware that the horses had again started to move. 

“No, Mary,” his soul told her spirit. “When I get to Paradise, it will be with 
you. I can’t go on alone.” 

Mechanically his lips began to pray. Inside, a cruel sword slashed methodi- 
cally at his bleeding heart. 

“I will lift up mine eyes — ” 

Silence again. And the everlasting heat. 

* * * 

At twilight the caravan rolled into Paradise City. People rushed out to greet 
the sole remainder of a brave venture. No reply came in response to the hearty 
welcomings. 

John Trent did not answer. 

He had reached his Paradise twelve hours before. 


Ellen Daniloff, ’47 
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“MY PET . . ” 

A swell personality, 

Tops many a gal, 

She’s my pet blonde, 

A wonderful pal. 

Her hair of silk, 

The color of honey, 

She’s my pet blonde. 

Wouldn’t sell her for money. 

Her pert little nose, 

Her big brown eyes; 

She’s my pet blonde, 

This I can’t disguise. 

Her name is Punch, 

She’s cute as can be; 

She’s my pet blonde, 

As any can see. 

The truth to tell, 

I say with a frown; 

She’s my pet blonde, 

Cutest dog in town. 

Betty Huyssoon, ’47 

THE STAR MAKER 

The day was on fire, a mass of God’s creation, lighted by the singeing heat of 
the sun and its vapors of warmth, lunged out sweeping all living things into the 
sweltering inferno, but there was one oasis which the clutching flames could not 
grasp. A valley, tucked beneath a blanket of soft, green hills, lay calm and peace- 
ful, unaware of the tumult raging outside, and in a corner of this sanctuary, hidden 
deep in the hills, was a man. He was old, oh so very old, and his clear blue eyes 
were pushed deep in his wrinkled face and his hair lay upon his head like snow 
resting eternally on a mountain peak. His hands, though rough and worn, were 
delicate and gentle and his touch was as loving as a caress. He had no name but was 
called by some who knew him, the Star Maker. He was God’s right-hand man 
and the heavenly angels were his helpers. His work began in the early morning, 
for the birds were awakened by the echo of his anvil resounding throughout the 
woods and the soft swish of his bellows hummed the spotted fawns to sleep. He 
worked all day melting and beating bowls of silver, that foamed in bluish billows 
all around him, and shaping the fluffy spume into beauty with his hands. Then as 
the forms were cut he set them out like cookies, to bake under the shimmering 
rays of sunlight, which worked their way through the tangle of trees. When they 
were done, the angels came with their baskets woven of silk from the clouds and 
softly carried them away. Then night slipped its blanket of black velvet over 
the valley and the angels climbed their golden ladders and hung the stars in the 
sky while the Star Maker, watching from below, gathered the scattered scraps 
of silver with loving hands and slipped away into the darkness until another day 
should call him forth to continue his never-ceasing toil. 

Cynthia Kellogg, ’47 
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CINQUAINS 

Evil 

Beware ! 

It lurks so near, 

Green serpent of fiery breath, 

That distorts men’s souls, warps minds, too, 
Jealousy. 


Soft Promise 

Gently — 

The breeze lingers there, 

Whispering promise of green life, 
Approaching spring, radiant bloom, nascent 
As hope. 


Mother’s Cry 

Hear me, 

0 pounding surf! 

Lash on, you bitter wave. Glisten, 

Whitecrest, for thy briny deep holds 
My son! 

Anne Harvey, ’47 

NEW SPRING 

As the priest walked slowly along the shaded walk, his shoulders slightly 
bent and his long garments blowing back with the warm spring breeze, a smile 
played about his lips. He glanced up now and then at the high wall which en- 
circled the grounds, and one would guess from that smile that he was enjoying 
the beautiful spring weather and the deep green color of the new ivy leaves which 
covered the wall in great clusters. 

This wall was of yellow adobe and the magnificent blanket of greenery spread 
from top to bottom, almost hiding it from sight. However, here and there a space 
was uncovered and the sun-baked yellow seemed to blend into the green so that 
the whole scene might have been a painting with just the right amount of shading 
added to perfect it. The sun was gradually going down, and as it fell lower and 
lower behind the mountains, it cast a glow on the surrounding buildings, softening 
their harsh yellow color and shadowing them on the ground below. 

Again, glancing at the priest, one would imagine him engrossed in this glorious 
beauty, spread out before his eyes. One could see him taking deep breathfuls of 
the sweet honeysuckled perfume and putting out his hands as if to take all the 
beautiful greenery in his arms. 

The chapel bells were chiming now, calling all to evening services, and the 
priest hurried faster along the path to the chapel steps. As he began to climb 
them, someone took his arm and assisted him to the top and through the wide 
oaken door. 

“Thank you, my friend,” he was heard to say. “I have been walking along 
the path this evening, smelling the scented odors of new spring again and feeling 
the soft green petals under my fingers, but my heart is full of longing to see these 
lovely things. Someday, God-willing, I shall have the power to see wherein I walk.” 

Ann Edge, ’47 
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THE PRODIGAL SON 

I always felt ill at ease in his presence. There was nothing that I could put 
my finger on to prove that my son distrusted and even hated me; yet it was there 
like an invisible wall. A mighty wall that was unsurmountable and hideous. When 
John was a young boy, I had noticed his marked abhorrence for me, although his 
preference and constant devotion for his mother was apparent. 

He was only ten when her death occurred; yet it made a deep impression on his 
still immature mind. It was a shocking tragedy changing his indifference toward 
me to acrimony and loathing. Ten years ago this December, the fatal accident 
happened. 

“John, let’s leave early,” she had said as I swung her about to our favorite 
song. “The roads are so slippery and we do live quite a distance from the country 
club.” So we left the gayety of the dance, wrapped ourselves warmly in our coats, 
and plowed our way to the car. She was right, the roads were icy. She was far too 
right. Yet as I drove homeward, thinking more of the pleasant and enjoyable eve- 
ning than of danger, those words seemed to come to me again — “The roads are 
slippery.” Perhaps that was fate’s warning to me. Too late, for the car skidded 
around the sharp curve and I was helpless. Two yellow headlights, like giant 
cat’s eyes, bore down on us, and then, blackness. 

As I lay broken, in soul more than body, they told me of her instant death. 
The four white walls of my hospital room seemed to spin and I wanted to release 
myself from the torture. The horrible torture of facing life without Alice by my 
side. Suddenly, in my semi-conscious state I could hear her quiet voice saying: 
“Take care of Johnny,” and then once more — “The roads are so slippery.” 

I didn’t forget Johnny. He forgot me. No words of comfort could seem to heal 
the evident scar that marked Johnny’s soul. It seemed almost as if he held me at 
fault. He did not turn to me for any kind of love, but shunned me, as one would 
shun a loathsome animal. No, I didn’t make any real attempts to understand where 
in the road of our lives our relationship shifted from indifference to genuine 
hostility. 

The year Johnny graduated from High School was a full one, for I was running 
for Mayor and Johnny was inducted into the Army. The crisis of Johnny’s feelings 
toward me changed my life once again. In three short sentences he broke down that 
which I had been building up for years. Both a fine and trustworthy reputation 
in my town, and the wall around my heart were shaken and broken. 

The town hall was filled with people, from the butcher to the bank president, 
who were gathered to hear the final campaign speeches. I had just completed 
my speech and had seated myself mid a round of applause, when a commotion 
occurred in the back of the auditorium. I recognized my son, as he stood up, yet 
felt no apprehension as to what he might say. His voice rang loud, clear and full 
of distinct disgust, long restrained. “This man is no leader; he is a murderer. Per- 
haps you have forgotten, but I remember. He killed my mother.” A deadly hush, 
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far more potent than even Johnny’s words, hung over the hall. Then murmurs and 
exclamations of wonderment as my son walked out and off to war. 

The failure I felt that night was not due to the lost election. It reached down 
deep and taught me a lesson in utter defeat. Thus I faced reality once again. The 
reality that I had failed so completely to teach my boy to love, respect and to trust 
his father. I cared not for the loss of my pride or position in life. How small these 
goals seemed in comparison to Johnny’s words. 

The following year I lost many clients and moved my home from the large 
house on the hill into a downtown apartment. If these still barren walls can be called 
a home. Yet I maintained, to my few remaining friends, that two rooms were all I 
could use. 

I hadn’t heard from Johnny or even about him until the war department 
notified me, three months ago, that my son had been wounded in action and was 
in a hospital in France. “How small these facts must seem to them,” I thought 
bitterly as I waited for further news of his condition. Last week I received a tele- 
gram from a hospital in Boston informing me that Johnny was coming home today. 

* * * 

In one hour his train is due to arrive. My son is returning home, after fighting 
for his country in so valiant a manner. Home. Will this be home to him? Does his 
heart return with him? Has Johnny learned through the horrors of war that the 
closeness of life and death are kin to man. Have these years taught him of his 
mistake as they have taught me not only forgiveness but a greater insight into life? 
These thoughts buzz through my head, as I watch the clock. My hands are moist 
and my throat is dry as apprehension wells within me. 

* * * 

A somewhat grayed man, standing by the track, is cheering mightily and 
lustily as he waves to a young man who is being helped down from the step. “Dad, 
is that you? May I, may I come home?” he faltered as tears of emotion streamed 
from his blinded eyes. 




Anne Harvey, ’47 
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THE SOAP BOX OPERA 

The soap box opera has become as much a part of the housewife’s daily 
life as her vacuum cleaner. Don’t misunderstand me. I did not say how many 
housewives listen to them, but for the good of the coming generation, I honestly 
hope the percentage is small. 

Take, for instance, the woman, who, after listening to this sort of program 
all day, is not sure whether to greet her husband (after the poor man has worked 
hard all day and expects to find a sweet understanding wife waiting at home for 
him) with a charming smile possessed with the power to drive all the cares of the 
day away, or a smirky, suspecting look which would cause any husband to wonder 
why, oh why, he had ever taken the fatal step. 

“How do I know he has not been flirting with other women all day? How do I 
know this?” she asks herself. “Why, just this morning Steven Cunby pronounced 
his secret and undying love for the girl who is hired to clean his office after hours. 
He was married, had a comfortable home and three lovely children, but yet — ” 

You see, my dear readers, this poor woman’s mind is in a turmoil. Her two 
main thoughts are: Will The Guiding Life help Portia Face Life? Will The Bright 
Horizons of a Woman’s Life show Joyce Jordon, girl interne, that Life Can Be 
Beautiful? 

This person is not satisfied to disrupt her own peace of mind, but permits her 
children to leap to the radio in order to find out whether Daddy Warbucks sum- 
mons help in time to save brave Little Orphan Annie and her faithful companion, 
Sandy, from the perilous death of sinking with her canoe. For about ten minutes, 
the other five being taken over by commercials, the children sit in deadly silence, 
hardly daring to breathe while they listen to the wild screams of poor Orphan 
Annie and the blood-curdling howls of Sandy. Suddenly a voice pierces this intense 
moment of horror telling how Ovaltine, the new, the different, the most delicious 
drink boys and girls could ever drink, makes them big and strong like Dick Tracy 
or Jack Armstrong, the A1 — 1 American Boy. After finding out how they can send 
away and get their “Senior Detective Badge” by sending only ten cents in coin — 
that’s one dime — together with the top of an Ovaltine can, both tumble off to bed 
held fast by suspense until tomorrow night at the same time on the same station, 
but not by the same drink because it always tastes better than the last time. 

Gloria Grahn, ’47 






School S^otes 


CALENDAR 

September 

18th — Midst shrieks, screams, and sips of tea, school began for another year. 

21st — Say, what is that draped on the fence of the dressing area? Lucky were the 
girls who splashed in the Surf at Singing Beach. Everyone certainly en- 
joyed the sand, the sun, and Mrs. Tremble’s superb picnic lunch. 

— Everyone was sharpening up their skates due to the inspiration gained from 
the Ice Follies. 

22nd — We all laughed and thoroughly enjoyed Marjorie Sheperd’s clever mono- 
logue during Sunday afternoon Vespers. 

28th — The concluding chorus line of Matthews, Wieber and Edge stole the Old 
Girls show — with equal honors going to Miss Fitz who introduced some 
riotous games. 

29th — Rogers Hall will have the best dressed women of Boston and vicinity due 
to the many tips and suggestions gained from Mary Roberts, Boston fashion 
editor. And oh, that hat! 

October 

2nd — With gasps and groans, the new girls received the ghastly news about . . . 

3rd — Initiation! Dreadful day, but how we all loved it! Mrs. C. arrived, appalled 
by all the gore. Who said they wanted to take a bath? 

4th — Some ensembles were just too, too divine. 

5th — Normal (?) humans once again. 

11th — Flash! Our honorable Editor’s birthday — Rob finally had her life’s ambition 
realized and cut the birthday cake. 

12th — Lost! Connie Gedney, Martha Dow and Marilyn Cashman en route to 
Boston to see “Song of Norway.” Shall we never stop humming those won- 
derful songs? 

16th — Posted: Be Kind to Martha Dow Day. 

20th — Want to know what inner qualities lurk deep within your room-mate? 
Send her handwriting to Virginia Drew, the analyst. She never misses a trait. 
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November 

2nd — The Kava Hallowe’en Party was a huge success with everyone square 
dancing gaily to the fiddle and piano, with donuts and cider as refreshments. 
There’s no doubt about it, Mrs. T. put us all to shame doing the Virginia 
Reel. 

3rd — My, but didn’t everyone look unusually glamorous this afternoon? Philip 
Jones, from the cast of “This Is The Army,” entertained with songs and 
some of his experiences. 

5th — We just hated to see 50 years of New England tradition broken, so CAE won 
the CAE-KAVA hockey game 5-0. KAVA is looking forward to the basket- 
ball season, I see. 

7th — Seniors vs. Undergraduates game was the most thrilling (!) of the season. 
Nice clockwork, Jean Osmun. Seniors won 4-2, but of course . . . 

8th — House played the Hall in hockey, and the Hall was victorious. Score: 5-2. 
So ended the hockey season. 

16th — Splash Party, and Rick handed out chocolate cigars upon receiving the 
news that she was an aunt. 

24th' — Our Christmas present problem is solved as our old favorite, Alice Dixon 
Bond, talked to us about the latest best-sellers, suitable for all. 

27th — Who was excited? We were all excited! We left for Thanksgiving vacation, 
and how those half-hour classes crawled by! It didn’t take Anne Harvey 
long to be off to Wellesley. 

29th — ’Twas a sad group that limped back to school, after two and a half days 
of heaven. 

December 

1st — Mr. and Mrs. Putnam showed films on South America. Oh, for the sunny, 
sunny Southern salt swamps. 

2nd — Monday started the week of preparation for the Andover dance. Gee, 
Moitle, but your gown is ravishing! 

7th — The time was then ! The girls looked lovely, the concert was spectacular, and 
the men . . . 

8th — No church! Why couldn’t every day be like this? The entire student body 
(and faculty!) was buzzing about the dance. Nancy Davis and the entire 
third floor called down to us from their clouds., 

— Everyone enjoyed the concert of the famous Trapp family this afternoon. 

9th — I suppose it’s foolish to mention it, but just as a bit of irrelevant news, there 
are nine days ’til vacation. 

15th — The Christmas Spirit increased tenfold as we sang carols at Christmas 
Vespers, and read appropriate stories and poems. 

17th — Classes were over and everyone shared mutual feelings of excitement and 
confusion as last minute packing was attacked. The actresses were at their 
best and the Christmas pageant was a huge success. Gracious, but everyone 
was eager to get to bed afterwards. 

18th — “Wait! I forgot my ticket!” We were off like a herd of turtles in the midst of 
confusion, but were sane enough to wish one and all a very “Merry Christ- 
mas.” 


H. D. R. 
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CAE AND KAVA INITIATION 

On October third, a fatal day for our newcomers, the old girls held their 
victims in suspense and fear by their snickers and greatly exaggerated tales of what 
lay before them. At two-thirty, the old girls jumped from their chairs gleefully, 
while the rest reluctantly climbed into the oldest clothes they could find, deciding 
to heed the advice of the old girls. 

One by one, their names were called as they sat around the swimming pool. 
After the spanking machine, allahs galore, and everything that accompanies an 
initiation, Kavas were led to the hall, and Caes to the house, where each girl gave 
her pledge and was accepted into the club. 

But all was not over. The next day, as the new girls came down the stairs, 
shrieks of laughter could be heard from the old girls, for it was a sight indeed. 
Thirty-five pigtails, a high-heeled shoe on one foot, a low-heeled shoe on the other, 
faces half made up, a most uncomfortable hanger laden with a brush and comb, 
tooth-brush and paste, and a shoe made everyone accept two-thirty gladly. 
“Initiation is over for this year,” came the shouts of the new Caes and Kavas, “but 
just wait until next year.” Well, can you blame them? 

M. M. 


CAE-KAVA GAME 

On November 5th, the Cae-Kava Teams met in their annual hockey game of 
the season. In the brisk cold of the afternoon, midst the cheers of the many on- 
lookers, the teams marched onto the field led by their captains, singing their songs 
of encouragement. The game was a decided victory for the Caes with the score 
being 5 to 0. Outstanding players on both teams were Topsy Wieber and Ann Edge 
of the Cae team, and Cyndy Kellogg and Sally McDonald of Kava. Following 
the game was a formal banquet at which a delicious dinner was served and the club 
songs were judged, with the Caes again winning the honors. The Hockey Cup was 
awarded by Cyndy Kellogg, Kava president, to Cae president, Topsy Wieber, for 
winning the hockey games in the past three years. 

Teams 


Cae 

Peggy Book, Capt. 

Ann Edge 

Barbara Griffiths, Mgr. 
Betty Huy s soon 
Orma Johnston 
Helen Robertson 
Betty Scribner 
Topsy Wieber 

Subs 

Peter Baron 
Anne Matthews 
Nancy Richardson 
Florence Tornquist 


Kava 

Ellen Daniloff, Mgr. 
Cynthia Kellogg 
Sally McDonald, Capt. 
Emily Palmer 
Mary Joy O’Dea 
Jean Osmun 
Margarite Shutter 
Marion Wilbur 

Subs 

Melissa Mclntire 
Catherine Spray 
Joan Tuthill 
Betty Lou Wise 

S. S. 
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DRAMATICS 


On the evening of November 22nd, the dramatic club, directed by Mrs. 
Pearce, delighted us with two one-act plays as their first presentation of the year. 
Although they reflected completely antithetical moods, both plays held our at- 
tention and the earnestness of the girls’ performances gained our wholehearted 
admiration. 

The first play, “The Maker of Dreams,” was a romantic fantasy, which por- 
trayed the search for love of a young man who was aided in the revelation that 
romance is often right before your eyes, by the mythical Maker of Dreams, or 
Cupid, as he is sometimes called. The philosophical manufacturer was played by 
Mary Jane Filer, who looked like Ben Franklin himself, and Pierrot and Pierrette 
were realistically portrayed by Ann Edge and Ruth Ketchum. 


Cast: 

Pierrette Ruth Ketchum 

Pierrot Ann Edge 

The Manufacturer Mary Jane Filer 

“When Shakespeare’s Ladies Meet” was a comedy of errors mainly concerned 
with the romance of Juliet, whose anxious friends try in their best Shakespearean 
manner to show her, through their own experiences, that love is a dangerous ex- 
periment. Shrewish Kate, tragic Desdemona, dignified Portia, wise Cleo and even 
daffy Ophelia do their best to influence the child, but manage to learn a few things 
themselves. 

Our thanks to Mrs. Pearce and the dramatic club for giving us an evening of 
entertainment that we will long remember. 


Portia 

Kate 

Ophelia 

Desdemona 

Juliet 

Cleopatra .. 


Cast: 

Cynthia Kellogg 

Jean Osmun 

Nancy Chappell 

Ellen Daniloff 

Gloria Grahn 

Anne Harvey 

C. K. 


THE ANDOVER DANCE 

As another Andover Dance passes with time into the background, we feel 
assured that it will remain as a fond remembrance and a major event in our years 
at Rogers Hall. Through all the hustle-bustle of preparation and gloomy thoughts 
of meeting strange males, we were, nevertheless, excited at the prospect of our first 
dance of the year. Soft lights and beautiful decorations overhead together with an 
ultra-fine orchestra made the success of the dance complete. 


B. H. 
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CHRISTMAS VESPERS 

As the parents, members of the faculty, and the student body took their seats, 
a feeling of utmost solemnity fell over the candle-lit room. Helen Robertson, the 
council president, introduced the evening program, and with the singing of “Joy 
To The World,” the vespers service began. The Glee Club, led by Miss LeButt, 
sang many lovely songs and interspersed among these were solos by the voice 
students: Ruth Ketchum, Nancy Chappell, Mary Lee Clark, Gloria Grahn and 
Dorothy Huse. Also there were selected Christmas stories read by: Josephine 
Bishop, Linda Thomas and Emily Palmer and three Christmas poems by Mary 
Monroe, Mary Jane Filer and Cynthia Kellogg as well as a timely dissertation by 
Peter Baron. Then, to make the well-known tradition more beautiful, each of the 
Seniors came forward to receive her ring from Mrs. McGay, and with this awesome 
ceremony the evening service closed. 

A. E. 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 

Christmas was really in the air as we marched into the dining room singing 
“Deck The Halls,” and took our places at the brightly bedecked tables for a real 
Christmas dinner on the evening of December 17. The Glee Club sang traditional 
carols between courses and before the meal was over, everyone was in a true holi- 
day mood. 

At eight o’clock we stepped into the gym to see the Dramatic Club and the 
Glee Club present the Christmas pageant, “Saint Francis Keeps Christmas at 
Greccio.” The smell of evergreen trees and the sight of gay carollers in red and 
green costumes transported us back to a medieval castle in Italy, where we viewed 
with delight the festivities of Sir John’s court with its wassail bowl, dancers and 
ever present jester making merry. From this happy scene we follow Saint Francis, 
the little lame boy and all the village folk to a small clump of trees outside the town 
where, in a rude creche, the child Jesus suddenly appears restoring to health the 
crippled lad and bringing peace and happiness to his wondering people. 

We leave the gym with the strains of “Adeste Fideles” still in our ears and the 
wish for a very Merry Christmas in our hearts. 


Pageant Cast: 

St. Francis 

Sir John 

Seneschal 

Misrule 

Lame Boy 

Well Boy 

Jester and Acrobat 

Singer 

Brother Masseo 

Old Man 

Peasant 

Boy 

Girl 

Lady 

Child 

Mammy ( Child’s Mother) 

Leader of Carollers 


Ellen Daniloff 

Cynthia Kellogg 

Anne Harvey 

Mary Jane Filer 

Ann Edge 

Gloria Grahn 

Nancy Davis 

Ruth Ketchum 

Nancy Chappell 

Linda Thomas 

Alice Ranger 

Joan Macdonald 

..Constance Gedney 
Florence Tornquist 

Margarita Filer 

..Nancy Wentworth 
Helen Robertson 
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Ladies 

Mary Monroe 
Anne Nickel 
Mary Joy O’Dea 


Lords 

Sally McDonald 
Judy O’Brien 
Marguerite Shutter 


Cooks 

1st Cook 

2nd Cook 

3rd Cook 

4th Cook 

5th Cook 

Yule Log 
Marion Wilbur 
Elizabeth Filer 

Dancers 

Mary Lee Clark 
Anne Matthews 
Nancy Richardson 
Betty Lou Wise 


Crowd 

Eloise Ashby 
Peter Baron 
Mary Jean Fleeger 
Barbara Griffiths 


.Barbara Huyssoon 
Elizabeth Langevin 
..Dorothy Sylvestre 

Patricia Talbot 

Emily Palmer 


Monks 

Helen Robertson 
Polly Sisson 
Joanne Reed 
Betty Lou Wise 
Nancy Hinckley 
Helen Gosnell 


Orma Johnston 
Katherine Moore 
Marilyn Morse 
Nancy Wentworth 


C. K. 
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Alumnae D\[ews 

<z> 

Engagements 

Jane Robertson to Allan Symmes of Chelmsford, Massachusetts. 

Caroline Elizabeth Pratt to Campbell DeMallie of . Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Miriam Cotton Jackson to Robert White Curran of Harrison, New York. 
Anne Tweedy Biggs to Robert Nelson of Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Marjorie Ann Scribner to Theodore B. Gittings, Jr. of New York, New York. 

■ Betsy Wenigmann to Kenneth M. Leghorn of Winchester, Massachusetts. 
Iranette Leighton to Warren Lewis of Andover, Massachusetts. 

Elaine Kite to Francis Pelzer Lynah, Jr. of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Nancy Jones to Chadwick Ramsdell of Cliftondale, Massachusetts. 

Kathleen Dowd to William J. Murphy of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 

Births 

A son, Paul Leroy Morell, to Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Morell (Ruth Berger) of 
Jamaica, New York, on August 8, 1946. 

A son, Robert Sheldon Johnson, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheldon ’Johnson 
(Barbara Johnson) of Meriden, Connecticut, on November 4, 1946. 

A daughter, Betsy, to Mr. and Mrs. Willard Wight (Nancy Robertson) of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on December 10, 1946. 

A son, John Farson String, 3rd, to Mr. and Mrs. John F. String, Jr. (Jeanne 
Ford) of Haverford, Pennsylvania, on May 26, 1946. 

Marriages 

July 11, 1946 — Louise Scannell to Mr. Oscar Edward Beckvold, Jr., in East 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 

August 2, 1946 — Priscilla Robertson to Mr. Frederic Thomas Greenhalge in 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
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August 24, 1946 — Cecilia Ely Anderson to Mr. Charles Everett Banks in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 

August 31, 1946 — Ann Cutler to Mr. Duncan Russell MacKenzie in Quantico, 
Virginia. 

October 12, 1946 — Margaret Neilson to Mr. Herbert Shove Damon in Tam- 
worth, New Hampshire. 

November 30, 1946 — Barbara Jessup to Mr. George William Egan in Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Items of Interest 

The Class of 1946 is represented in the following schools and colleges: 
Barbara Beard and Lucy Norton are at Bradford Junior College; Joan Blanchard 
at Wheelock; Barbara Bowes at Wheaton; Martha Braun is at Semple School in 
New York and is studying voice as well; Mary Carney, Marcia Thomas and Bar- 
bara Vincent are at Katharine Gibbs; Jewel Currier at Jackson; Margaret Donahue 
at Colby Junior College; Marilyn Downing and Martha Rea at Goucher; 
Judy Enos at Garland; Nancy Jones at Barat; Elisabeth Kurth at Edge- 
wood Park; Mary Longley at Mt. Holyoke; Patricia O’Dea at Marymount; Anne 
Rush at Larsen; Margaret Scribner at Briarcliff; Suzanne Smiley at Vassar; Kath- 
arine Talbot at Simmons; Sarah Thomas at Pine Manor; Priscilla Warren is taking 
work at Buffalo Seminary; Sally Watters and Stephanie Winship are at Smith. 
Janet Goldthwait is at home because of illness in the family. Esther Hall is working 
at Lord & Taylor’s in New York. Mary Lou Meginnity is working at the I. Magnin 
store in Pasadena. 

Mrs. Betty (Willson) Soule of Fairfield, Vermont, has been elected to the 
Vermont Senate. 

Katharine Wood is serving for a .year with Special Service at Eschborn, 
Germany, with the European Air Transport Service. 

Harriet Huff is managing editor of the Briarcliff Quarterly and member of the 
college board of Mademoiselle. 

Among the visitors to the school early in the fall, were Betsy Wilson and 
Margaret Neale. “Miggie” has just recently been honorably discharged from the 
WAC. Other visitors were Judy Enos, Elisabeth Kurth, Joan McQuade, and Joy 
Scott. Joy is now studying art in New York. 
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Courier-Citizen Company 

Genera! Printers 



JACKSON STREET LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Your Neighbors Know — 

Ask them about Wilson's better fuels 
and better heating service. 




E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
RED ASH 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 

DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 

STOKOL COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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Urockelman brothers, Inc . 


U\ (ezv England's fading 
Food <dMerchants 
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Dependable Insurance 

Since 1865 

8 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 



“Say it with Flowers 99 

FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 

Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 


nil POLLARD’S mi 

For over 110 years 
Lowell’ s Leading Department Store 

g 

LOWELL BORN LOWELL OWNED /. LOWELL MANAGED 

g 

MERRIMACK - PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 
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fowelT s largest Furniture House 


Established 1886 


★ 

FIVE FLOORS OF FURNITURE 

65 y 000 Square Feet of Display Space 19 Departments 55 Years of Experience 



boston’s distinctive store 

Cjfamous 

THROUGHOUT THE NATION FOR 

Ofoods &? Delicacies 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

BOSTON 

Stores in Boston, Belmont, 

Brookline & Newton 
Mail and Telephone Orders 
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t thterckandise of <J(tE?RfT Only 


fMiss Howe 

GOWNS - SPORT CLOTHES - HATS - BAGS 
COSTUME JEWELRY - HOSIERY 

181 EAST MERRIMACK STREET 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


The Nearest Shop to Rogers Hall 


Compliments of 

C. H. HOBSON & SON 
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Compliments of 

LOWELL’S OLDEST FOOD STORE 

T. A. Whelan 

312 Central Street 


MERRIMACK SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 


c . Always Pleased to Serve Tou 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS • - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 


CATERING ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 


PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 
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Qherry & PF ?bb's 

L O W E L L g 

The House of FASHIONS THAT PLEASE 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

. . ROGERS HALL . . 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


WOOD ABBOTT CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1872 

‘Diamond zJftCer chants and Jewelers 

135 CENTRAL STREET LOWELL, MASS. 


Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 

PRINCE-COTTER 


fewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 


CLASS PINS, RINGS and NOVELTIES 


104 MERRIMACK STREET 
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Compliments 

Compliments of 

DR. FRANK BRADY 

C. B. COBURN CO. 

Established 1837 


63 MARKET ST. 


Compliments of 

Compliments of 

THE BRADT'S SALTINE CO. 

DR. W. E. PORTER 

Optometrist 

MALOOF'S 

Florentine Jewelry 

Greeting Cards 

Trudy Hall Juniors 

Kay D unhill Dresses 

Dobbs Hats 

i 

64 MERRIMACK STREET 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

LOWELL, MASS. 

MACARTNEY’S 

Dodge 

Plymouth 


DAN O’DEA, Inc. 

Moody, Tilden and Colburn Sts. Phone 8451 

Lowell, Mass. 


Sales and Service 
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Greeting cards for all members of the 
family far all seasons of the year. 

DILLON 

PHOTO FINISHING 

O 

DONALDSON'S 

for 

“bonded Q leaning' 

LOWELL, MASS. 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

"On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St." 

Tel. 8404 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murpht 

(1917 - 1935) 

Compliments of 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

40 CENTRAL STREET 

LOWELL. MASS. 

/ 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEIN 
Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 3-0831 


Compliments of 

Compliments of 

NICHOLS 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

Tea &? Coffee Store 


ssy 2 JOHN STREET 

LULL & HARTFORD 

Lowell Headquarters for 

SspwUtig. Qaadd 

Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Since 1832 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 
WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

(.All Styles — Rink, Fancy, etc.) 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 

34 Prescott Street Tel. 8311 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 
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STATIONERS 


GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

Victory Garden Headquarters 

Typewriters For Sale and For Rent 

THOMPSON’S SKI CABIN 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

254 Merrimack Street 

Compliments 

of 

We enjoy serving you! 

YELLOW CAB CO. 

Dial 8777 

JOHN VLAHOS 

At the Railroad Station 

Lowell, Massachusetts 

Compliments of 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

“ For Your Health's Sake t Eat 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

More Fish" 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

BARROWS TRAVEL 
SERVICE 

MAIN OFFICE 

62 CENTRAL STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Tel. 9319 

Compliments of a 

FRIEND 
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XIII 


Compliments 

of 

American Gleaning Go. 


One hundred and six years a prescription store 

F. and E. BAILEY & CO. 

J. E. O’Brien, Registered Pharmacist, Mgr. 

Prescription Specialists 

79 Merrimack St. 19 John St. 

Lowell, Mass. 



DERBY ELECTRIC CO. 

Everything Electrical 

• 

40 MIDDLE ST. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


EPICURE 

Lowell's Finest 

TEA ROOM AND RESTAURANT 


A delightful, pleasant tea room where you 
can enjoy meeting your friends. 

In the heart of the business district. 

LOWELL, MASS. 


Co?npliments 

Of 

GAUMONT BROTHERS 


Josefs 


Dial 6331 


KNITTING YARNS 

100% All New Wool 

Baby Blankets — Throws 


MEANS WEAVE 

133 Middle St. Lowell, Mass. 
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Geo. A. Gookin Company 


Compliments of 


77 Middle Street 
Lowell, Mass. 

Tel. 2-1612— 6715 

Authorized Furniture 

Armstrong Floor Window Shades 

Contractors Carpets 


Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 
86 MIDDLESEX STREET 
S34 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 



E.tablished 1898 Telephone 2-4771 


Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 


ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 
Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 

“ Approved Bird Roofer * 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 


44 Drink More Milk 

for Your Better Health 99 



Lovell, jMiassacliusetts 
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LITERARY BOARD 

Ann Edge Cynthia Kellogg 

Mary Jane F iler Mary Monroe 

Betty Huyssoon Helen Robertson 

Sylvia Sisson 

BUSINESS BOARD 

Nancy Hinckley 
Melissa McIntyre 
Mary Joy O’Dea 


Betty Lou Wise 


Joan Tuthill 
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Nancy Richardson 
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Editorial 
Dedication 
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Senior Song 
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Senior Calendar 
Vital Statistics 
Prophecy 
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Class Will 
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A Group of Poems Ellen Daniloff 

Violets • Mary Jane Filer 

Fluctuations Anne Harvey 

Mountains Cynthia Kellogg 

The Horse — A Gallant Figure Josephine Bishop 

Summer Eve .Mary Jane Filer 

Interlude Ellen Daniloff 

The Spring Call Mary Joy O’Dea 

To a Symphony Nancy Davis 

Tides ' Anne Harvey 

School Notes 
Alumnae News 
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With all the exciting preparation for Commencement in full swing, we are 
apt to forget the real significance of graduation. It is not merely the end of 
school and the beginning of vacation. On the contrary, we are about to enter into 
a completely new and strange environment. We are the ones who are going to 
make the future world the one we shall live in and the one our children after 
us shall live in. It is up to us to work for a strong and secure peace. Success or 
failure depends on our fulfillment of the hopes and dreams of all men; and we 
must not fail. We shall have to accept new responsibilities and put the easy 
ways of childhood far behind us. In this new atomic era adjustment will not be 
simple. But we shall succeed for we have the unfailing strength of our com- 
victions and a courageous soul. 








! Dedication 

To Mrs. Warner, for her unfailing kindness and ever-present sense of 
humor, we, the Senior Class of 1947, dedicate our Commencement Issue of 
Splinters. 



Senior Qlass Section 

SENIOR SONG — 1947 

{Tune: “All the Things You Are”) 

These years we ’ve spent at Rogers Hall 
We’ve shared our work and pleasure each day, 
And now we part to venture onward 
But still the memory lingers to light our way. 

So as we say good-bye, please bear in mind 
The dearest friends we’ve made we leave behind, 
But some day we’re bound to meet again, 

So ’til then, until that moment draws nigh, 

To 1947 — good-bye. 


Ruth Ketchum 
Anne Matthews 
Nancy Richardson 


FLORENCE SEVERANCE TORNQUIST 
President 
Sunset Lodge 
Greenville, Maine 


Cae Club ; Hockey Sub, ’46 ; Cheerleader, ’46 ; Glee 
Club, ’46, ’47 ; Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; Splinters Business 
Board, ’46; Manager of Splinters Business Board, ’47 ; 
Chairman for Senior Prom, ’47 ; Committee for Old 
Girl Show, ’47 ; Commencement Play, ’46 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’45, ’46 ; Posture Award, ’46 ; Commence- 
ment Usher, ’46 ; Honorable Mention Music Appre- 
ciation, ’47. 


“Thou who hast the fatal gift of beauty.” 




ANNE BRANT MATTHEWS 
Vice President 
370 Arlington Road 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Cae Club ; Hockey Sub, ’45, ’46 ; Basketball, ’46, 
’47 ; Newcomb, ’46 ; Glee Club, ’46, ’47 ; Baseball, ’46, 
*47 ; Manager, ’47 ; Senior Luncheon Committee, ’46 ; 
Senior Reception Committee, ’46 ; Exeter Dance Com- 
mittee, ’47 ; Usher at Senior Play, ’46 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’46, ’47 ; Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; Old Girls Party, 
*47 ; Senior Prom Committee, ’47 ; R. H., ’47. 


“She is pretty to walk with, and witty to talk 
with, and pleasant, too, to think upon.” 



MARY LOUISE SWAN BARON 
P. O. Box 403 
Hanover, Massachusetts 


Cae Club ; Swimming, ’47 ; Sub, Hockey, ’46 ; Sub, 
Basketball, ’46 ; Student Federalists, treasurer, ’47 ; 
Student Council, ’46 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’46 ; 
Christmas Vespers, ’47 ; Senior Luncheon Committee, 
’46 ; Christmas Pageant, ’45, ’46, ’47 ; Exeter Dance 
Committee, ’47 ; Scholarship List, ’46 ; Honorable 
Mention, Swimming, ’45 ; Old Girl Show, ’45, ’46 ; 
Head Commencement Usher, ’46 ; R. H., ’47. 


“I will be lord over myself/’ 


JOSEPHINE BISHOP 
1301 Garland Road 
South Bend, Indiana 

Kava Club ; Student Council, ’46, ’47 ; Secretary of 
Student Council, ’46 ; Operetta, ’47 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’46 ; Senior Reception Committee, ’46 ; Glee 
Club, ’47 ; Usher at Commencement, ’46 ; Andover 
Dance Committee, ’46 ; Essay Prize, ’47. 



“Too oft hidden is thy subtle wit.” 


PEGGY BOOK 
354 University Place 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Cae Club ; Hockey Team, ’45, ’46 ; Captain of 
Hockey, ’46 ; Basketball, ’46, ’47 ; Captain of Basket- 
ball, ’47 ; Riding, ’46 ; Baseball, ’47 ; Senior Luncheon 
Committee, ’46 ; Usher at Commencement, ’46 ; Glee 
Club, ’46, ’47 ; Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; Christmas Pageant, 
’45, ’46 ; Prom Committee, ’47 ; Honor Roll, ’46, ’47 ; 
R. H., ’47. 



“There’s mischief in her eye.” 



ELLEN CROSBY DANILOFF 
Little Grey House 
North Hampton, New Hampshire 


Kava Club ; Hockey, ’45, ’46 ; Manager of Hockey, 
’46 ; Basketball, ’46, ’47 ; Newcomb, ’46 ; Badminton. 
’46, ’47 ; Badminton Cup, ’46 ; Basketball, ’46, ’47 ; 
Captain of Baseball, ’47 ; Tennis, ’46, ’47 ; Glee Club, 
’46, ’47 ; Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; Dramatics, ’46, ’47 ; Com- 
mencement Play, ’46 ; Christmas Pageant, ’45, ’46 ; 
Splinters Literary Board, ’46 ; Editor of Splinters, 
’47 ; Senior » Luncheon Committee, ’46 ; Senior Re- 
ception Committee, 46 ; Faculty Marshal at Com- 
mencement, ’46; Student Council, ’46; Secretary of 
Student Council, ’46; R. H., ’46; Honor Roll, ’46, ’47; 
Honorable Mention for Music Appreciation, ’46, ’47 ; 
Exeter Dance Committee, ’47 ; Poetry Prize, ’47 ; 
Parsons Award, ’47 ; R. H., ’47 ; Current Events 
Prize, ’47. 


“The force of her own. merit makes her w r ay.” 


ELIZABETH ANN EDGE 
The West Farm 
Littleton, New Hampshire 




Cae Club ; Vice-president of Cae Club, ’47 ; Hockey, 
’45, ’46, ’47; Manager, ’46; Sub, Basketball, ’46; 
Basketball, ’47 ; Baseball, ’45, ’46, ’47 ; Badminton, 
’45, ’46, ’47 ; Tennis, ’45, ’46 ; Swimming, ’45, ’46, ’47 ; 
Newcomb Team, ’46 ; New Girl Show, ’45 ; Glee Club, 
’45, ’46, ’47 ; Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta, ’45, ’46, 
’47 ; Senior Reception Committee, ’46 ; Senior 
Luncheon Committee, ’46 ; Marshal for the School, 
’46 ; Andover Dance Committee, ’47 ; Splinters 
Business Board, ’46 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’47 ; 
Senior Editor of Splinters, ’47 ; Christmas Pageant, 
’45, ’46, ’47 ; Commencement Play, ’46 ; Cuirent 
Events Prize, ’46 ; Student Council, ’46, ’47 ; Honor 
Roll, ’46, ’47; Dramatics, ’46, ’47; R. H., ’45, ’46; 
Honorable Mention Athletic Cup, ’47 ; Dramatic 
Prize, ’47 ; Badminton Prize, ’47 ; Honorable Mention 
Music Appreciation, ’47. 


“What we will, we are.” 


GLORIA HOPE GRAHN 
Summit View Road 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts 


Usher at Senior Reception, ’46 ; Glee Club, ’46, ’47 ; 
Senior Play, ’46 ; Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’46, ’47 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’47. 


“Sweetness of disposition charms the soul.” 



BARBARA ANN GRIFFITHS 
421 Field Point Road 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Cae Club; Hockey, ’44, ’45, ’46; Manager of Hockey; 
’46; Sub, Basketball, ’45, ’47; Baseball, ’46, '47; 
Swimming, ’46, ’47 ; Honorable Mention for Swim- 
ming, ’45 ; Tennis, ’45, ’47 ; Badminton, ’45 ; 

Honorable Mention for Current Events Prize, ’45 ; 
Student Council, ’47 ; Senior Reception Committee, 
’45, ’46; Chairman of Committee, 46; Usher at Com- 
mencement, ’44 ; Prom Committee, ’47 ; Under- 
graduate Show, ’44 ; Christmas Pageant, ’44, ’45, ’46 ; 
R. H., ’47. 




% 

“All the world’s a stage.” 



ANNE GRAY HARYEY 
82 Oxbow Road 
Weston, Massachusetts 


Kava Club; Newcomb, ’46; Basketball, ’47; Swim- 
ming, ’46*; Cheerleading, ’46; Captain of Cheerleading, 
’47; Student Council, ’46; Christmas Vespers, ’46; 
Usher at Senior Play, ’46 ; Graduation Reception Com- 
mittee, ’46 ; Student Federalist, ’47 ; Dramatics, ’47 ; 
Christmas Pageant, ’46 ; Senior Prom Committee, 47. 




“Hail to thee, blithe Spirit!” 



BETSY CARLETON HERRICK 
45 School Street 
Lincoln, New Hampshire 


Cae Club ; Manager of Basketball, 9 47 ; Sub on 
Baseball Team, ’47 ; Swimming, ’47 ; Glee Club, '47 ; 
Exeter Dance Committee, ’47 ; R. H., ’47. 


“Sincerity is the basis of her personality.” 


BETTY HUYSSOON 
237 West Clinton Avenue 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


Cae Club, ’47 ; Hockey, ’47 ; Riding, ’47 ; Splinters 
Literary Board, ’47 ; Andover Dance Committee, ’47 ; 
Cheerleader, ’47 ; Splinters Will, ’47 ; Glee Club, ’47 ; 
Christmas Pageant, '47 ; Operetta, ’47 ; Senior 
Luncheon Committee, ’47 ; Honor Roll, ’47 ; Art Prize, 
’47 ; Honorable Mention Current Events and Music 
Appreciation, ’47. 



“And mistress of herself though China fall.” 


CYNTHIA PARSONS KELLOGG 
139 Prospect Street 
Waterbury, Connecticut 

Kava Club ; President of Kava Club, ’47 ; Hockey, 
’46, ’47; Captain, ’46; Basketball, ’45, ’46, ’47; 
Manager, ’46 ; Captain, ’47 ; Baseball, ’46, ’47 ; Swim- 
ming, ’45, ’46, ’47 ; Newcomb, ’46 ; Glee Club, ’45, ’46, 
’47 ; Operetta, ’45, ’46 ’47 ; Dramatics ’47 ; Commence- 
ment Play, ’46 ; Christmas Pageant, ’47 ; Splinters 
Literary Board, ’46, ’47 ; Commencement Marshal for 
Mrs. McGay, ’46 ; Senior Reception Committee, ’45, 
’46 ; Usher at Commencement Play, ’45 ; Chairman of 
Senior Luncheon Committee, ’46; New Girl Show, 
’45 ; Committee for Old Girl Show, ’46 ; Senior Prom 
Committee, ’47 ; R. H., ’46, ’47 ; Posture Cup, ’45 ; 
Honorable Mention for Music Prize, ’46 ; Honor Roll, 
’46, ’47 ; Music Appreciation Prize, ’47 ; Underhill 
Award, ’47 ; Helen Hill Cup, ’47 ; Honorable Mention 
Current Events, ’47. 


“Dignity of manner always conveys a sense of 


RUTH KETCHUM 
108 East 81st Street 
New York, New York 

Cae Club ; Newcomb, ’46 ; Baseball, ’47 ; Dramatics, 
’46, ’47 ; Glee Club, ’46, ’47 ; Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; Com- 
mencement Play, ’46 ; Christmas Pageant, ’46, ’47 ; 
Andover Dance Committee, ’47 ; Senior Usher Com- 
mittee, ’46 ; Student Federalist, President, ’47 ; Cae 
Song, ’46, ’47, 




“A light heart lives long.” 





JUDITH ANN MAXSON 
55 Tanglewylde Avenue 
Bronxville, New York 


Cae Club ; Baseball Sub, ’46 ; Glee Club, ’46, ’47 ; 
Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; Senior Reception Committee, ’46 ; 
Commencement Play, ’46 ; Christmas Pageant, ’46, 
’47 ; Usher at Commencement, ’46. 
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A fair exterior is a silent recommendation. 




\ 


MELISSA ELLIOTT MeINTIRE 
621 South Oak Street 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


Kava Club ; Swimming, ’46, ’47 ; Manager, ’47 ; 
Hockey Sub, ’46 ; Baseball Sub, ’46 ; Glee Club, ’46, 
’47 ; Christmas Pageant, ’46, ’47 ; Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; 
Commencement Play Usher, ’46 ; Andover Dance Com- 
mittee, ’47 ; Commencement Usher, ’46 ; Splinters 
Business Board, ’47 ; Student Council, ’47 ; R. H., ’47. 



“Nothing great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm.” 


MARY JOY O’DEA 
52 Belmont Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Kava Club ; Business Board of Splinters, ’47 ; Usher 
at Christmas Pageant, ’45; Usher at Musical, ’44; 
Usher at Commencement, ’45 ; Usher at Class Day, 
’45; Hockey, ’45, ’46, ’47; Baseball, ’45, ’46, ’47. 

“If you arrive before it’s over, you’re on time.” 




EMILY FRANCES PALMER 
1119 Government Street 
Mobile, Alabama 


Kava; Vice-President, ’47; Hockey, ’45, ’46, ’47; 
Basketball, ’46, ’47 ; Manager, ’47 ; Baseball, ’45, ’46, 
’47 ; Manager, ’46 ; Swimming, ’45, !46, ’47 ; Bad- 
minton, ’46, ’47 ; Tennis, ’47 ; Newcomb, ’46 ; New 
Girl Show, ’45 ; Old Girl Show, ’47 ; Commencement 
Usher, ’45, ’46; Class Day Usher, ’45, ’46; Senior 
Luncheon Committee, ’46; Christmas Pageant, ’45, 
’47 ; Operetta, ’47 ; Ri H., ’46, ’47 ; Honorable Mention 
for the Art Award, ’46 ; Art Editor for Splinters, ’46, 
'47 ; Athletic Cup, ’47. 


“Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity.” 



ALICE RANGER 
South Orleans 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


Cae Club ; Swimming, ’47 ; Christmas Pageant, ’47 ; 
Honorable Mention Music Appreciation, ’47 ; Honor 
Roll, ’47. 


“All her excellencies stand in her so silently.” 


NANCY RICHARDSON 
616 Park Avenue 
South Bend, Indiana 


Cae Club ; Hockey, -’47 ; Baseball, ’47 ; Badminton, 
’47 ; Glee Club, ’47 ; Christmas Pageant, ’46 ; Operetta, 
’47 ; Splinters Business Board, ’47 ; Honor Roll, ’47 ; 
Andover Dance Committee, ’47 ; R. H., ’47. 


“Bring with thee jest and youthful jollity.” 



HELEN ROBERTSON 
909 Riverside Drive 
South Bend, Indiana 


Cae Club ; Swimming, ’46, ’47 Manager ; Hockey, 
'46, ’47 ; Basketball, ’47 ; Baseball, ’46 ; Captain, ’47 ; 
Glee Club, '46, ’47 ,* Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; Splinters Ad- 
vertising Board, ’45 ; Splinters Literary Board, ’47 ; 
Committee for Old Girl Show, '47 ; Senior Reception 
Committee, ’46 ; Senior Marshal at Commencement, 
’46 ; Christmas Pageant, ’47 ; Student Council, ’46 ; 
Chairman of the Andover Dance Committee, ’47 ; 
Chairman of the Exeter Dance Committee, '47 ; 
Christmas Vespers, ’47 ; President of the Student 
Council, ’47 ; R. H., ’47 ; Honor Roll, ’47. 

“Laughter and good sense are a rare combination.” 




CATHARINE AGNES SPRAY 
720 Milburn Street 
Evanston, Illinois 


Kava Club ; Hockey Sub, ’47 ; Basketball, ’47 ; Glee 
Club, ’47 ; Christmas Pageant, ’47 ; Exeter Dance 
Committee, ’47 ; Christmas Vespers, ’47 ; Student 
Council, ’47. 


“Still waters run deep.” 


NATLAN JOAN TUTHILL 
8901 Pleasant Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 



Kava Club ; Hockey Sub, *46 ; Christmas Pageant, 
’45, ’46 ; Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; Glee Club, ’46, ’47 Exeter 
Dance Committee, ’47 ; Splinters Business Board, ’47 ; 
Hallowe’en Party, ’46; Commencement Usher, ’46; 
Vice-President of Student Federalist, ’47. 



“What-e’er she did was done with so much ease.” 


ADELE MAY WIEBER 
West Hill Road 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Cae Club ; President of Cae Club, ’47 ; Hockey, ’45, 
’46 ; Basketball, ’46, ’47 ; Baseball, ’46, ’47 ; Swim- 
ming, ’46, ’47 ; Tennis, ’46, ’47 ; Newcomb Team, ’46 ; 
Old Girl Show, ’46 ; Head Usher at Commencement 
Play, ’46 ; Business Board of Splinters, ’47 ; Student 
Council, ’46 ; Glee Club, ’46, ’47; R. H., ’46, ’47; 
Christmas Pageant, ’46, ’47 ; Operetta, ’46, ’47 ; Senior 
Reception Committee, ’46 ; Senior Prom Committee, 
’47. 



“Her ways are the ways of pleasantness.” 


MARION BRUCE WILBUR 
23 Provencal Road 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

Kava Club ; Hockey, ’46 ; Baseball, ’46, ’47 ; Tennis, 
’46, ’47 ; Tennis Cup, ’46, ’47 ; Newcomb, ’46 ; Swim- 
ming, ’47 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’47 ; Christmas 
Pageant, ’46; Usher at Senior Play, ’46; Usher at 
Class Day, ’46. 


“Ease adds to the length of life’s pleasures.” 


SENIOR CALENDAR 
May 

21st — Senior supper at Mary Joy’s and heavens, what food! Didn’t think I 
could consume another mouthful — and by the way, has anybody seen 
Peggy’s shoe? 

24th — We all went to see “The Red Mill,” and came back humming “Because 
You’re You.” Perhaps Miss LeButt will put it in as an encore after our 
successful Operetta come Monday night ! 

29th — Mrs. McGay’s supper, and thanks to our artists, the cards were so-o-o 
cute. Do people really think I’m like that? Saw pictures of initiations, 
the hockey game, North Conway, etc. Very good, Mrs. Tremble ! 

June 

2nd — Class Day ! Much snickering and such red faces when the will and 
prophecy were read. Well, gals, laugh now, for tomorrow you’ll cry. 

3rd — Commencement. Good-bye, Rogers Hall. We’ve spent many happy, 
carefree hours within your walls, but now we must put away the white 
dresses, store the memories for seme other day, and make use of what 
you’ve taught us. 


A. E. 


Vital 


Name 

Nickname 

Pet Peeves 

Ambition 

Saving Grace 

Mary Louise Baron 

Peter 

Bones cracking 

Travel 

Exotic looks 

Josephine Bishop 

Jo 

Gum snapping 

Raising horses 

Literary ability 

Margaret Book 

Peggy 

* ‘ Partiality ’ * 

Marry rancher 

Bluffing 

Ellen Daniloff 

Egg-head 

“Larry” 

Write a book 

Best actor on the stage 

Ann Edge 

Edgie 

Her nose 

Chiropodist 

Eyes 

Gloria Grahn 

Gloria 

“Natch, Gloria” 

Be a singer 

Affability 

Barbara Griffiths 

Paper-clip 

“John” 

Fashion editor 

Tact 

Anne Harvey 

Harvey 

No convertible 

Taking care of kids 

Best actor off the stage 

Betsy Herrick 

Betsy 

People walking on the 
street smoking 

A secretary 

Athletic ability 

Betty Huyssoon 

Hy-C 

Getting below B+ 

Psychologist 

Clothes 

Cynthia Kellogg 

Cyndy 

Uncouth people 

Pianist 

Brilliancy 

Ruth Ketehum 

Ruth 

Being wakened on 

Saturday morning 

Be on the radio 

Voice 

Anne Matthews 

Thumper 

Study hall 

Leave “Thumpie” 
behind 

Fastidiousness 

Ann Maxson 

Maxson 

Being away from home 

A secretary 

Naivete 

Melissa Mclntire 

Mac 

Eastern accents 

Foreign Service 

Hands 

Mary Joy O’Dea 

Mary Joy 

“Oh, honestly!” 

To retire 

Good hostess 

Emily Palmer 

Ernie 

Spelling tests 

Be an artist 

Good manners 

Alice Ranger 

Pixie 

Open windows in study 
hall 

To graduate from 
college 

Conscientiousness 

Nancy Richardson 

Rick 

People who slam desk tops 

Flying 

Personality 

Helen Robertson 

Rob 

Empty mail box 

To graduate from 
Welleslev 

Good mixer 

Catharine Spray 

Trina 

Misspelled letters 

Music writer 

Legs 

Florence Tornquist 

Florrie 

New England accent 

Multimillionaire 

Beauty 

Joan Tuthill 

Joanie 

People who slander the 
Midwest 

Eight-cylinder 

convertible 

Hair 

Adele Wieber 

Topsy 

Working 

Learning to cook 
for Tom 

Complexion 

Marion Wilbur 

Willy 

Mustaches 

Tennis player 

Coloring 


Statistics 


Idiosyncrasy 

Pet Pastime 

Hobby 

Favorite Saying 

Heavy steps above 

Reading magazine 
stories 

Writing 

“My opinion is — ” 

Doodling 

Daydreaming 

Reading 

“Look, a Studebaker!” 

Drawing horses 

Riding 

Horses 

‘ ‘ George ! ’ ’ 

“Soliloquies” in study hall 

Singing (?) 

Reading 

“All right, Bishop.” 

Ankles 

Hoping for Wellesley 

Skiing 

“The bell is ringing!” 

Late to Saturday study hall 

Singing 

Flying airplanes 

“Let me show you a picture 
of Milton 

Cracking her toes 

Boxer dogs 

Horses 

“How dull!” 

Twisting her hair 

Sunning 

Clothes 

“I have a letter to compose.” 

Blushing 

Thinking of Joe 

Cameras 

“Yah, I know.” 

Talking to herself 

Playing the piano 

Writing 

“I certainly messed that up.” 

Blushing 

Playing the piano 

Fixing her scrapbook 

“Really now.” 

Laughing 

Wasting time 

Trying to play the 
piano 

“Stop making me laugh.” 

Peppermint ice cream 

Writing letters 

Singing (minus the 
tonsils) 

“Huh?” 

Combing her hair 

Worrying 

Reading 

‘ ‘ Get me out ? ’ ’ 

Letters from Bud 

Cars 

Knitting socks for Bud 

“Yea! Chicago.” 

Arriving late 

Reading 

Knitting 

“Is that right?” 

Stubbornness 

Chewing gum 

Traveling 

“Ozzie!” 

Studies 

Writing Hoxie 

Skiing 

“That’s my pet peeve!” 

Wholehearted laugh 

Playing her uke 

Sailing 

“Well, in South Bend, now!” 

Sitting positions 

Talking 

Sailing 

“So be it.” 

Brushing her teeth 

Worrying 

Reading 

“Maybe I’ve told you?” 

Discussing her weight 

Receiving mail 

Chewing gum 

“How do you spell ‘tch’?” 

1 

Minute writing 

Writing letters 

Collecting lipstick 

‘ ‘ Oh, honestly. ’ ’ 

Telephone calls 

Thinking of Tom 

Learning golf 

1 ‘ Oh, I don ’t know. ’ ’ 

Sarcasm 

Lounging 

Sleeping 

“Don’t be bitter.” j 

M. M., B. G., M. J. 0., J. B. 
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SPLINTERS 


PROPHECY OF THE CLASS OF 1947 

As we enter the dimly lit room and slowly draw nearer the crystal ball, 
its luminous white light fascinates and holds us spellbound. Here lies the secret 
of the unknown and here rests the prophecy of all that is to come. The volum- 
inous billows of mist slowly clear and at last we perceive what we have been 
searching for — the Future. 

Approaching an exclusive section of upper Fifth Avenue, we enter a low 
doorway and find ourselves in the fashionable Club ’47 with an honorary mem- 
bership card in our hand, a card which we have long been striving to obtain. 
The first person who comes forward to greet us is the gracious Ruth Ketchum, 
head of the Student Federalist movement in greater New York. After her 
usual warm greeting, our hostess leaves us and we join a group gathered around 
the famous hillbilly songstress, Nancy Richardson, singing her own inimitable 
version of “Careless Love”. These melodious strains are abruptly shattered 
by the penetrating throbs of “Mid the Tulips”, being played on the other side 
of the room by those phenomenal duo pianists, Ann Matthews and Cyndy Kellogg, 
the mad musicians of the keyboard. 

This harmonious interlude ceases for a moment and our attention is 
drawn to two figures who are anxiously bending over a small portable radio. 
Suddenly they rush towards us and with a victorious cry of ejaculation announce 
the long awaited news, Butts-Now — that perennial racing favorite owned by the 
internationally known breeder of horses, Jo Bishop, and ridden by the Eddie 
Arcaro of 1957, Peggy Book — has just won the world-famed Kentucky Derby by a 
photo finish and that blue ribbon boxer belonging to the socially eminent Barbara 
Griffiths, has just taken his fifth silver cup at Madison Square Garden. In the 
excitement of the moment, we forget to greet our two old friends Anne Harvey, 
the authoress of that newly published handbook, “Advice to the Lovelorn in 
Poetry Form”, and Peter Baron, whose recently acclaimed, “Background of 
the News,” has won such renown. 

As we pass down into the club dining room, whose walls have been decorated 
with the famous murals of Betty Huyssoon and Trina Spray, the originators of 
the cooperative project “Black on Black” now hanging in the Museum of Modern 
Art, a strange apparition approaches us, but does not amaze us, for we are well 
versed on the latest invention of that super scientist, Emily Palmer. This is her 
robot waiter who needs only one quart of Hemo to operate per day. As we follow 
the clanking machine which leads us to a table, a familiar voice rings out, but we 
are not able to locate the owner. All that is visible are the broad shoulders and 
towering statures of a group of Eli men. For one brief moment, however, we 
glimpse the feminine figures of Florrie Tornquist and Joan Tuthill, who have 
become house-mothers at Yale, their old stamping grounds. 

During the course of our delicious dinner, two beautiful blond sophisticates 
enter and as they approach we realize that they are Ellen Daniloff, the Broadway 
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star of the new Russian tragedy, “When the Duststorm Fell”, and Ann Maxson, 
that lovely cover girl and Powers model. We are soon joined by those two 
famous sportswmen, Marion Wilbur and Betsy Herrick, who have just returned 
from Australia, having taken highest awards in their respective fields of tennis 
and skiing. 

As we are about to leave the dining room, after having chatted for some time 
with our old friends, we are held by the clear voice of the Club’s own feature 
singer, Gloria Grahn, who is giving her famous rendition of “All the Things 
You Are”. Having observed the veneer and polish of the exterior of this ex- 
clusive establishment, we desire to look into the inner workings and hence make 
our way to the kitchen. Here a most amazing sight greets our eyes. Who is 
this washerwoman bending over a soapy tub with “Davies Laundry” em- 
broidered on the back of her white apron ? This lusty creature is none other 
than our own scrupulous Helen Robertson, busily attacking the Club’s soiled 
linen. Close at her side stand two young housewives, Topsie Wieber and Pixie 
Ranger, receiving a lesson in the correct way to cleanse a napkin. 

Suddenly we hear a great crash, whereupon this group rushes to the kitchen 
door. The scene of the accident (for that crash could donate nothing less than 
a triple collision) is blocked from our sight by a huge “semi”, as those Westerners 
will have it, with the driver, Mary Joy O’Dea, almost hidden behind the enormous 
wheel, but behind the undamaged truck we see Ann Edge wrapped around the 
wheel of one of those new creepy jeepies (as advertised — drive it, fly it, swim it, 
sink it). As usual Ann sunk it, right into Club ’47 ’s fish pool. Round the corner 
to the rescue comes a red truck bearing the sign “Bud and Mac’s Garage” and 
out of the cab leaps that master mechanic, Melissa Mclntire. 


At this hectic moment we take our leave of Club ’47 with fond memories and 
nostalgic remembrances. Here our friends have been made, our past formed and 
from here we leave to make our Future. 

Peter Baron 
Ann Harvey 
Cynthia Kellogg 


Senior 

BARON 

Chinese silk 

White swans on mirrored waters 
Golden orchids 


Solace Qards 

BOOK 

Western leather 

Long-legged colts and desert sunshine 
House parties 


BISHOP 

Flying turf and sleek thoroughbreds 
Canadian lakes 
Birch-bark canoes 


MATTHEWS 
Fluffy cotton-tails 
Piquant laughter 
Starched red-checkered curtains 
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MAXSON 
Pink perfume 
Long white gloves 
Black and gold 

McINTIRE 
Peppermint candy canes 
Hamburgers at three 
Dreams 

DANILOFF 
Fields of waving wheat 
Wasp waists 

Black velvet capes edged with ermine 
EDGE 

White sails on the horizon 
Smooth hickories and snow crystals 
Silver filigree 

GRAHN 
Roast chestnuts 
“Rustles of Spring” 

Still ponds in the moonlight 

GRIFFITHS 
Boxers on red leashes 
Delightful trivia 
Tortoise-shell combs 

HARVEY 
Star-spangled night 
Bright convertibles and saddle shoes 
Frosted glass 

HERRICK 

Quiet smiles 

Daisies and open meadows 
Ivory piano keys 

HUYSSOON 
Crisp fresh cottons 
Gay lilting piano fingers 
Sparkling sunshine on golden hair 


KELLOGG 
Old-fashioned china ware 
Freshly sharpened pencils and 
slender fingers 
Black kid ballet slippers 

KETCHUM 
Throaty serenading 
Long-eared spaniels on fireside 
hearths 
Afternoon tea 

O’DEA 

Irish eyes 

Pop bottles and yellow straws 
Sea mist 

PALMER 
Boundless energy 
Gobs of color on a palette 
Pocket dictionaries 

RICHARDSON 
Throbbing ukeleles 
Sealing wax and signet rings 
Volcanic laughter 

ROBERTSON 
Beach parties 

Stop watches and lake breezes 
Red apples 

TORNQUIST 
Bubbling champagne 
Sapphires set in platinum 
Shimmering white satin 

TUTHILL 

Pine cones 
Golden harps 
Candlelight on crystal 
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RANGER 

S 3 r mphonies 

Weeping willows over moss river 
banks 

Stiff parchment rolls 
SPRAY 

Sunlight through forest branches 

Blackbirds 

Theorems 

Written by 
Ellen Daniloff, 

Ann Edge, Pixie Ranger 
and Joan Tuthill 


WIEBER 
Bronze sun tans 

White sneakers and tennis rackets 
Green butterflies 

WILBUR 

Greek marble 
Lazy days 
Scotch plaids 

Illustrated by 
Betty Huysson and 
Emily Palmer 


CLASS WILL, 1947 

To all the up-and-coming seniors of future .years, we, the Class of 1947, 
leave all our fun and frolic. 

“Florrie” Tornquist leaves all her men to next years’ prom committee. 

From Anne “Thumper” Matthews goes a pickle boat to Miss Ramsay. 

Ellen Daniloff makes a gift of her bologna to Bobby Huyssoon (in every 
sense of the word). 

Peter Baron donates her soap box to Marilyn Morse, who will probably do 
much better without it. 

“Bobbie” Griffiths passes on her knowledge to next year’s chemistry wits. 

Topsy Wieber leaves us all but Tom. 

Cyndy Kellogg’s Agatha she unwillingly wills to the Biology Class of ’48. 

To Mary Jane Filer, a “Happy Birthday” from Anne Edge. 

Emily Palmer’s Alabama grasshoppers go to Joey Reed. 

That ever stifling insomnia of Marion Wilbur is passed on to Betty Lou 
Wise. 

From Melissa Mclntire goes her daily letters to anyone who feels she is 
capable of carrjdng on the correspondence. 

Ruth Ketchum wills her chuckles to Martha Dow. 
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Those side quips of Betsy Herrick are passed on to Polly Sisson. 

Nancy Richardson donates Slinky to Miss Fowler to while away her leisure 
hours. , 

“Jo” Bishop leaves New England to the natives. 

From Ann Maxson regretfully goes the waiting room in the North Station 
to the next senior cutie. 

“Pixie” Ranger blesses next year’s virtuoso with her dreamy-eyed piano 
playing. 

Anne Harvey donates sound-proofing materials to the next year ’s inhabitants 
of her second-floor room. 

Helen Robertson leaves a firmly bound book to next year’s head of the council 
when in need of a strong hand. 

From Peggy Book to “Ozzy” go those red platform shoes. 

“Joanie” Tuthill leaves the phone on the hook. 

Mary Joy 0 ’Dea leaves her easy going ways to Anne Fletcher. 

Saturday morning study hall goes from Gloria Grahn to Mary Monroe. 

To Marilyn Cashman goes “Trina” Spray’s much envied trim figure. 

Betty Huj r ssoon leaves all ailments on the steps of Rogers Hall. 

Signed and sealed this second day of June, nineteen hundred and forty- 
seven, in behalf of the Senior Class, by 


Peggy Book 
Betty Huyssoon 
Helen Robertson 
Topsy Wieber 
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A GROUP OF POEMS 

I 

SONNET WRITTEN IN 1947 

The night, with her dark mantle, smothers all 
The unrequited dreams of humble man, 

And from infinity there comes a call 
To herald the despair of this life’s span. 

We are today in fear of tempered steel; 

Death moans a song and rings a beckoning bell. 

We strive to live, but often do we feel 

Ourselves plunge downward towards the pit of Hell. 

With tortured agony, we watch our fate 

Slip from our grasp ; black, bitter tears we shed 

In mem’ry of the good we did too late, 

In mem ’ry of the past and of the dead. 

To bring a challenge to War’s bloody lust 
We must have faith, or else return to dust. 
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II 

SEA BALLAD 

I met my love on a twilight eve 
"Where the breeze sang a melody. 

He took my hand and led me away 
To a world by the restless sea. 

There ’neath the moon and the stars of gold 
For a wdiile he belonged to me. 

Too soon the song of the billows’ roar 
Lured him back to the wanton sea. 

Each night I’d pace on a quiet shore 
With a heart aching to -be free. 

But until I saw him home again 
I would hate the murmuring sea. 

Now I look with loathing in my soul 
At the waves that foam white with glee. 

For days I’ve known that my true love lives 
At the depths of the mocking sea. 

7T 7? 7T 

And on a cliff where the sea wind blows, 
Silver mist brings a memory 
Of a fair-haired lass who mourns her love 
By the edge of the conquering sea. 

III 

SONNET TO A MONUMENT 

0 monument, 0 shape and form sublime, 

Men scorn thee in thy decadence and dare 
To pass thee by; and now the hand of Time 
Has stolen thee and stripped thy beauty bare. 
Thy marble curves have fallen back to clay ; 
Sad laurels fade upon thy once proud head. 
The glorious years you knew are far away, 
And evil, angry ones are here instead. 

0 shining figure, zenith of desire, 

Perhaps ’tis better that thou perished then. 
Thy glory was extinguished by man ’s fire, 
And only gods can give thee birth again. 

It is to few that thou w T ilt still remain 
A monument of Love and not of pain. 


Ellen Danilopp, ’47 
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VIOLETS 

A small white cottage, enclosed by a meek white picket fence on three sides 
and by an anything but meek ocean on the fourth side, represented the character 
of its mistress, little Miss Gregor. In her yard was a large oak tree, and by her 
window grew three tall lilac bushes, full and beautiful, as if reflecting the love 
and appreciation of the one for whom they bloomed. 

Little Miss Gregor was known and loved by everyone in the village. Of 
course, they knew only the white picket fence of her nature, and never suspected, 
never dreamed, she represented the ocean by one fourth ! 

Her years were undeterminable, for her face was smooth and kind and wise 
with the knowledge of years. Her white hair was shining, and her eyes were the 
color of bright violets. 

Every afternoon she sat in her low west window, and the afternoon sun saw 
a pretty picture, framed by white fluffy curtains, of a little woman sewing and 
rocking. She looked very peaceful and contented, listening to the birds in the 
oak, and the steady hum of the ocean below the bluff in back of the house. How 
deceiving ! 

Her thoughts were amazing and to anyone listening in, unbelievable. Oc- 
casionally she reached over on the table beside her and jotted something down on 
a pad of paper, and then resumed her work. What was it that she thought and 
then wrote down ? No one knew in all the years she had lived there. Everyone, 
at one time or another, had visited with her on these afternoons, either talking or 
just sitting and sewing with her, but no one had dared glance at or inquire about 
the notes on the pad of paper, and no one had dared ask her her story. New 
Englanders pride themselves upon their unprying natures, and never ask for 
explanations not offered. Miss Gregor counted on this. 

One summer day, a day apparently very much like any other day, it 
happened. Someone learned her story. It started with a simple gift from a 
little girl who lived not far away. Hen. name was Eva, and she was on her way 
to the park to play with her dolls. As she walked along the road toward Miss 
Gregor’s house, she had gathered violets, and upon reaching her gate, she 
stopped. Tears welled in her young and disappointed eyes. 

Miss Gregor’s window was very low and when the little lady saw Eva in 
such a mournful state, she invited her in. Eva stepped through the window 
and, weeping, told out her tale. She had gathered this bunch of violets for Miss 
Gregor, and when she had reached the gate, she had noticed for the first time 
that Miss Gregor probably had all the violets she would ever want, for along the 
gate and over the lawn grew the innocent flowers. 

“No,” Miss Gregor assured the child, “I can never own too many violets”, 
and she was silent for a while until Eva had ceased her tears. Then, little Miss 
Gregor began. 

When she was a younger woman, when she was a girl, she had been very 
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much in love with a man who went to sea. Once, before he left and while he was 
courting her, he had asked her what flower she liked most. “I never could make 
up my mind, Eva,” Miss Gregor explained. “Not about this or anything else.” 
Well, the young man had brought her violets every Sunday, “because,” he had 
said, “you remind me of this pensive flower, always thinking very, very hard, but 
never reaching a conclusion.” As she spoke, she cradled Eva’s flowers in her 
thin white hands. 

“Oh, Eva, he w r as such a fine man, such a gentleman!” and she continued. 
After they had- been seeing each other all summer, he had asked Miss Gregor to 
become his wife. She smiled a bit at the memory — but that smile ! It did not 
completely hide a bit of her “ocean self”. A bit of regret — bitter regret and 
irony — had crept into her countenance for a fleeting moment. “Again, Eva, I 
couldn’t decide, I couldn’t make up mj r mind, and this time he couldn’t help me. ” 
She did not know how she wanted to spend her life, so she hesitated, surrendering 
to mental procrastination. She loved her seaman, surely. But the two words, yes 
and no, always were a problem to Miss Gregor, and now, at this crucial moment, 
they confronted her. After several months of deleterious deliberation, he in- 
formed her that he must go back to sea. Sadly and still single, he had left her, 
with a bunch of violets in her hand. 

“That was the last time we were together, Eva. He never came back.” 

The two little women, one so young and one, now so old, looked down at the 
flowers in Miss Gregor’s hands. They were wilting, fading. Miss Gregor stared 
at them for a long, long time and then slowly picked up her pad of paper and 
wrote — 

“Violets, beside a garden gate 

To borrow of the oak his peaceful shade, 

Are thinking flowers and leave not to fate 
Their destiny — indifference, love or hate — 

But think and think, until at last they fade. ’ ’ 

Mary Jane Filer, ’48 


FLUCTUATIONS 

Moods are changeful as the restless sea, 

Shifting, pounding on relentlessly, 

Quiet in a sudden calm, 

Resting as a peaceful balm. 

Clashing, sullen, heaving, blind to all. 

Moods of temper, tides of ocean, fall and rise again. 

Anne Harvey, ’47 
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THE HORSE — A GALLANT FIGURE 

How many times have we heard the gallantry of some man, woman, or 
even a dog spoken of ! But how often have we heard of the gallantry of horses ? 
Every day we read in the papers of a man risking his life to save another or of 
a dog’s warning bark saving a family from burning or a child from being 
run over. Gallantry of horses is of a different nature — though, to be sure, 
there was Putnam, the Army’s hero, who by pulling a cannon out of the mud 
during the first World War, saved half of an army from being annihilated — 
mostly, however, only those who love horses and speak of them all the time will 
tell stories of them. Green exercise boys gather in the barns to hear the older 
men tell of such horses as the beloved Chocolate Soldier, Equipoise, who died at 
the untimely age of eleven, or of the immortal Man o’ War (Big Red or Red to 
those who know him) who won every race but one and lost that one through an 
accident. Practically everybody who saw him during his dazzling career main- 
tains that he was the “ fastest thing that ever wore hair.” Yet who but a horse 
fancier would ever remember Colin who never lost a race in his entire career? 
or Display, The Iron Horse, who ran one hundred and one races while the 
average horse runs between thirty and fifty races? Display’s temper was such 
that his races were run after a prolonged battle with the starter and his assistants 
which would have exhausted a lesser horse. He was a half-brother of Man o’ War. 

Three classic examples of gallant horses are Black Gold, Dark Secret, and 
the English horse, Humorist. The former two tried valiantly, but in vain, to 
reach the finish of their respective races on three legs, the other one shattered 
beyond repair. They were stopped only by a veterinary mercifully putting 
them out of their misery. Humorist was a fine racer who had only one lung. 
This fact w ? as discovered by his early death after an exceptionally long race. 
Gallantry of another type is expressed by Battleship, a small son of Man o’ War, 
who won the Grand National at Aintree, England, in 1938. He was the smallest 
horse in a field of twenty. Moreover, he is the last American-owned horse to have 
won this honor. 

Another type of horse to be considered is the hard-working plough horse. 
Though he is still used extensively, he has, in some places, been replaced by 
tractors. Until the tractor era, he was the farmer’s best friend. This animal, 
often unattractive, but usually affectionate, spends most of his life pulling 
wagons, plows, rakes, mowers, and other cumbersome implements. He has his 
counterpart in the untiring cart horse of the city. This hardy horse gave up the 
freedom of green pastures to pull milk wagons, junk wagons, ice carts, and bakery 
carts in the noisy, bustling city over hard pavements and cobblestones. In the 
winter he slips over icy streets and in the summer he patiently stands in the 
hot sun. 

The western cow pony is a work horse of a different sort. He has gained 
fame through ballad and legend. He is the rancher’s work horse and, oftentimes, 
mode of transportation. 
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No longer do the crowds cheer excitedly and wildly “C’nion Ekky!” for 
their favorite, Equipoise, or men bet recklessly on their sure winner, Red, but they 
do say “Giddap, Nelly” or “Gee, Dobbin.” As long as the horse shall exist, 
you may be sure men will talk to him, praise him, or beat him. He deserves a 
hearty cheer — the Gallant Horse. 

Josephine Bishop, ’47 . 




SUMMER EVE 

Twilight fades, and dusk sets in 

With glow of rose-like haze ; 

Night sounds cry, and all is still 
And silently I gaze. 

The world of day is sudden ’ gone 

And will not dare return ’till dawn. 

I take a breath of sweet night air 
And step upon the dew ; 

The lawn of diamonds sparkles bright 
As in the sky, dark blue. 

The world of day is sudden’ gone 

And will not dare return ’till dawn. 

Flickering lantern lights fly by 
Of Lilliputian land ; 

The lightning bugs enhance the earth, 
Then light upon my hand. 

The world of day is sudden’ gone 

And will not dare return ’till dawn. 

The Shadows, silver, by the moon 
and here, alone, I stay ; 

God made this beauty, that I know. 

Oh, thank you, God, I pray. 

The world of day is sudden’ gone 

And will not dare return ’till dawn. 


Mary Jane Filer, ’48 
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INTERLUDE 

I stood on the crest of the hillock, looking down on the remains of a country 
farmhouse. I saw the blackened stones scattered carelessly around the once-tidy 
garden, and the crumbling walls unsteady oh their foundations. For a long time 
I stood there ; then the bitter memories I had forced away into my subconscious 
mind all came surging back w r ith the overpowering strength of a tidal wave. 
They engulfed me, leaving me limp and helpless. Weakly I tried to struggle, but 
it was to no avail. 

I could never shut out the past again. The horror of those days would haunt 
me forever, and I could never rid myself of its malignant presence. 

4 & -U* 

W 7T X W T? 

I had known her only two weeks before we fell in love. Two weeks may 
seem short, but during the death throes of a conquered nation each day is an 
aeon and each night an eternitj'. On the last battlefield I had seen the flag of 
France torn down and rent into a thousand fragments; in a moment of futile 
sentimentality I had picked up a scrap of that flag and tucked it away in my 
uniform as a souvenir of lost hopes and fruitless dreams. 

By some miracle I reached home safely, without being caught by the Nazi 
dragnet which was mercilessly corralling so many thousands of my comrades. I 
had always pictured my home at St. Etienne, in Brittany, as the essence of peace 
and quiet, but as soon as I had stepped foot in the house the dormant emotions 
inside those walls became stormy and tumultuous. Three people, including 
myself, inhabited that house, and our lives became so entangled in an invisible 
cobweb of fear and hate that escape was well-nigh impossible. My brother 
Jacques, extremely embittered by his twisted leg, gained in a boyhood accident, 
his newly-acquired bride Estelle (they had married while I was away), and 
myself, Andre LaSalle, were those at whom Fate had pointed her finger. How 
little we had known then of the future. Could we ever have remotely suspected 
that one of us would form our whole destin} r ? I think not. We were too 
ignorant to see the facts, too stupidly unaware of the threatening clouds overhead. 

It was sunset when I walked wearily into the house, exactly two days before 
the Nazis occupied St- Etienne. I had just entered the cool interior when I 
perceived a slim figure emerging from the late afternoon shadows. I knew in- 
stinctively that this was Estelle, and suddenly a queer velvety feeling passed 
over me — was it some intangible presentiment of the dim beyond? 

‘Ms that you, Jacques?” I heard a soft voice question. I was surprised to 
discover that there was absolutely no feeling or emotion in her voice — just a kind 
of dull hopelessness. 

I hastened to explain myself, and she drew nearer. It was then that I 
noticed the extraordinary quality of her eyes. Struck by their strange lucidity, 
I could not help thinking of the prophetic eyes of the hapless Cassandra. I 
could not fathom what was in their black depths, but X- felt that it w r as something 
very terrible and frightening. For a moment, but only that, I thought I could 
see the mysterious veil lift, but the sound of Jacques’ footsteps on the stairs 
startled her so that she quickly disappeared into the kitchen. 
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I was soon aware of a peculiar tenseness in the air. Jacques, never talkative, 
now said nothing unless it was necessary. He merely contemplated both of us 
in piercing silence. It grew worse as the days went by, and I think this tautness 
was mainly responsible for my affair with Estelle. We drew together for con- 
solation, although we barely spoke. I began to dread each dawn with some in- 
explicable fear. Once, as a boy, I had rejoiced at the morning’s fresh beauty, 
but I now saw a sinister artificiality in the rising sun. My whole world was 
tumbling about my feet; the hate-filled atmosphere permeated my body, my soul, 
my life. ' 

Soon Estelle and I fell in love. Ours was a strange love, not one of wild 
kisses and murmured nonsense. It was subtle, probing every fiber of our souls, 
pulsing in every vein in our bodies. Not so much as a kiss had passed between 
us but still the bond that linked our hearts together was unbreakable. We shared 
only quick glances that said much more than any words ever could. Ours was a 
desperate love, knowing no culmination or happiness. That Jacques was jealous 
need not be mentioned. He had always been belligerent and defiant, loathing 
everything and everybody that stood in his way. I could feel his abhorrence 
smouldering beneath the surface, ready to erupt into a murderous rage. I 
ignored this. What I could never forgive nor forget, however, was his brutal 
breaking of Estelle’s spirit. She had turned into a pathetic wraith, pale and 
wan. But she never broke down, and I soon began to believe that she was 
stronger than I. Often I have reproached myself for bringing her into such an 
ungodly mess, but two human beings cannot live in such apprehension without 
some result of the strain. I knew I was a complete fool, and that war and love 
did not mix and never could ; above all, I knew how inevitable the outcome 
would be. 

Meanwhile I had, like countless others, joined the Underground. Our work 
was especially dangerous because German fortifications were near, but I welcomed 
a release to my confused existence. Consequently, when need came for a vol- 
unteer to smuggle information into England, I readily offered to go. Time was 
an important factor, as we all well knew, and nothing should stop the safe delivery 
of that information. 

At ten o ’clock in the evening I was to row out in the Channel, meet a British 
submarine and from there go to England with the message. It began to tell on 
my nerves, and I am sure I betrayed my anxiety because Jacques looked at me 
calculatingly all evening, a scornful smile on his thin lips. What dreadful 
machinations revolved in his head I could not imagine, and I was on my guard. 
I had arranged to meet Estelle on the small hill not far away from the house. 
She knew that something was about to break, and I saw fear in her eyes. There 
was no need for words ; we both knew this would be the last time we would ever 
see each other. 

A while later I saw her climbing the hill. I was worried. Her walk was 
swift and urgent. When I saw her pale face, alabaster- white in the moon’s rays, 
I knew she had something to tell me. I could see some inner conflict battling to 
rise to the surface. Then everything passed away, and she spoke in her hollow 


voice. 
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‘‘It is all over, Andre. Jacques knows and I am afraid of what he will do. 
Too often has he passed the Nazi Kommandatur. ” 

All my hopes sunk to the pit of despair. I knew my brother had always 
known about us, but I had prayed that Estelle would never find that out. 

“You must leave at once,” she said hurriedly. “You must not wait any 
longer. ’ ’ 

Speechless, I could only stare at her and think of what I was losing. True, 
I was crossing to England, but I had planned on returning. Could she mean — 

“You must never return until we are free again. ” 

I knew she spoke the truth, the awful truth, but I could not bring myself to 
answer. 

She smiled. “I shall wait for you, Andre. Someday, somewhere, you will 
come and I shall go with you. ’ ’ 

The silence wove a blanket around our shoulders, and for a minute Time 
stood still. 

Suddenly we heard the motor of a high-powered car. Waxen moonbeams 
caressed the black body of the automobile as it drew up to the house. The 
swastika glared — 

Estelle gasped. I stood as if mesmerized. So it had come. Jacques had at 
last shown us his revenge. How may hours had he taken to plan this? How 
many times had he laughed derisively to himself, imagining my capture as I was 
on the verge of a hazardous mission? And Estelle, how he would taunt and 
torture her after I had been taken! Well, Jacques would be disappointed; 
I would not be there. 

The time had come to say good-bye. I looked at Estelle; no longer did she 
appear frightened. I gathered strength from her, and it warmed me. 

“Hurry!” she whispered. “Hurry, my love, before it is too late. I am a 
good liar — they shall be put on another trail. J acques is too much of a coward to 
say anything for they would question his word as to how he knew your where- 
abouts in the first place — he would be an accomplice, harboring an Underground 
member. Hurry, Andre, hurry.” 

A shaft of moonlight fell across her face. Her eyes were pleading, bitter, 
all aglow with their singular light. 

She turned abruptly and walked down to the house and down to Hell. I 
cursed Jacques’ soul to the worst tortures of the damned. I watched the house 
warily, and presently the car left. I could still feel, however, that something 
had been left undone, and I was afraid. 

When I heard the two shots shatter the night, I knew what had happened. 

*7vF TT %nr TP 

Sometime later I was told of the concentrated bombing of the Brittany 
coast; St. Etienne had been one of the worst hit towns. However, I was past 
caring, and the fact did not register. I had carefully buried the memories of a 
lost love and a broken life. 

The shambles of the countryside lay bleak and ruined. Here and there a 
wild flower grew between the cracks of a fallen rock. I thought of its possible 
symbolism, and for a moment I nearly believed in it. 
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But I think it was the sight of my old home that made me realize what 
Estelle had tried, but had not dared, say to me so long ago. At last I knew 
what I had been always too blind to know before. 

It had all been in vain. Ellen Daniloff, ’47 

THE SPRING CALL 

I saw a young lad wandering 
On the slope of a verdant hill ; 

His footsteps wavering and aimless, 

Reflecting a hesitant will. 

Out darts a drab English sparrow ! 

Explodes now the crow ’s strident call ! 

Pussy willow’s fur mittens cling tightly 
To its brown stem graceful and tall. 

The youth looked skyward and eager, 

The sun warmed his freckled fresh face 

As it climbed up the brittle blue heavens, 

Traced with patterns of wind-blown soft lace. 

To the crest of the hilltop he danced now, 

Eyes searching the elm ages strong ; 

His young heart bursting with gladness, 

He had heard the first robin’s song. 

Mary Joy O’Dea, ’47 

MOUNTAINS 

Do any of you who oft look to the sky 
Ever wonder how God made the mountains. 

How He raised their lofty heights 
To pinnacles of glittering luster 
And undulating swells of verdant hue. 

How He covered their great expanse 
With downy piles of virgin soil, 

And row upon row of tapering spruce. 

How He molded their voluptuous curves 
Against the silken softness of the heavens, 

And planted their rocky foundations 
Deep in the murky pits of Hades. 

Much have I pondered on this miracle of creation 
And forever the echo remains the same — 

This He hast done with His love of the world ; 

As strong are they as His faith, 

And so they shall stand unto the end. 


Cynthia Kellogg, ’47 


TO A SYMPHONY 


Like a stream that ’s overflowing, 

Ebb of noted music going 
Into now, and time past being, 

Fantastic rhythmic notes are fleeing, 

Catching bits of winged space, 

Dashing in a frenzied race. 

Discordant, loud, a lightning scale, 

Others soft and lightly frail, 

Holding in their depths a story, 

Telling brightly pomp and glory, 

Wildly throwing jumbled notes 
From instruments’ delighted throats, 

The notes’ departing melody 
Ends thus a magic symphony. 

Nancy Davis, ’48 


TIDES 

I returned tonight to measure 
My soul with the angry sea. 

I came back once more, to this shore, 

To prove at last that I was free. 

Oh, secretly I came to gloat 
That my own depth was calm with peace, 
While oceans’ fretful, heaving wave 
Could never rest or ever cease. 

And when I neared the sandy bar, 

Still listening for the thundering roar; 
The cool clean air then bit my face 
With salty smell I knew of yore. 

Then gazing out to waters wide, 

I found no tempestuous surging deep ; 
Instead a lisping washing wave, 

As though at last its soul could sleep. 

How strange this fate does play its game, 
For as I turn myself away 
My doubts, as waves, began to creep, 

And I fear facing dawn of day. 


Anne Harvey, ’47 
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January 

8th — Flash ! Student at Rogers Hall nearly strangled as she came back to 
school whistling jingle bells. To be sure it is a grim day. 

12th — Our old favorite Harvey Davis entertained us again at Vespers. Those 
imitations had even Elizabeth Rogers laughing. 

20th — Solemn faces were predominate this day as those terrifying midyear 
exams began. 

23rd — A freshman was reported to have asked why the sun hadn’t shone for the 
last four days. Blessings on the little one and may it shine for her to- 
morrow 1 when she learns the results of her exams. 

25th — Did you see that bus load of raving beauties headed o’er Andover way? 
And they should have been after preparing all day. "We had one grand 
time dancing with the P. A. boys, everyone will agree. 

27th — You lucky gal. Already hearing from Andover. Our winter sport queens 
left early this morning for North Conway midst the confusion of boots, 
mittens, skiis, ice skates, and surplus suitcases. We all crossed our fingers 
in hopes that the weather would be good. 

29th — A bit bedraggled, but a thoroughly happy group staggered back from New 
Hampshire tonight. In response to the question, “Did you have a good 
time skiing?” was the reply, “Oh, those Yale men.” 

February 

2nd — That hungry look in most of the girls’ eyes when they went to the St. - 
Anne’s tea. Will they ever stop telling us unfortunate few how delicious 
the food was? 

9th — Vespers provided us with a very interesting talk and film on Williamsburg. 
Well, girls, when we marry into our millions we can have estates like those. 

14th^Lucky Peggy Book was a Valentine child and had a beautiful cake frosted 
in the Valentine spirit. 

19th — All enjoyed the Boston Symphony, but oh, that bus ride. 
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March 

1st — Lo and behold, those wonderful Exeter boys came down and sang for us. 
It was truly a good time — and my dear, did you see Susy ’s date ? 

2nd — Ralph Sheldon intrigued us with his piano presentations at Vespers today. 
Did I see Topsy blush? 

9th — I heard more girls resolve to become vocal students after the recital given 
this afternoon by Mrs. Vose and her pupils. Judy O’Brien was noted by 
all to be the prima donna. 

13th — Cae-Kava Basketball game. Prog-legs Harvey nearly passed out from 
rasping windpipes, but is considered to have won the game from Kava. 
This is the opinion of one; others think Cyndy Kellogg did her share. 
Kavas won 41-10. 

14th — Miss LeButt and her piano pursuers thrilled us with a recital — honors 
went to the Matthews-Kellogg duet combination who stole the show. 

15th — Thumper’s day. 

18th — The Dramatic Club under the supervision of Mrs. Pearce presented two 
one-act plays. They spoke for themselves. 

19th — It’s a good thing vacation is here for we, demented ones, have worn thin 
Spike Jones’ laughing record. Oh, Melissa, let me know how Bud likes 
those bangs. Have a good time, kiddies, and good hunting ! 

April 

9th — Back after a glorious spring vacation and all are enthusiastic over our lagt 
term. We wonder when New England will decide it’s Spring. 

13th — Vespers was only for the new girls today and they listened and learned of 
the story behind Rogers Hall. I hope you all were as favorably impressed 
as we with the letters of Elizabeth ’s era. 

19th — Into two busses we piled on our way to real entertainment. Yes, the 
“Beggar’s Opera” at Andover. Allan was certainly in the limelight, 
wasn’t he, girls? 

27th — Mr. Slovinsky gave us an exceedingly pleasant Vespers with his piano 
selections. All, Miss LeButt especially, beamed with pleasure when “The 
Polka” by Shostakovich was played. 

May 

3rd — We’re proud of you, Tops. 

7th — No classes — and not one poor soul got up for breakfast. New England 
still fails us — it rained spasmodically all day. After the traditional 
delicious lobster salad, the faculty and student body assembled in the gym 
for the relays. Cae was quick with every big girl in the club crawling on 
all fours in and out many bridges of legs. They were a sensation 
' even if they didn’t win. 

11th — A big treat was in store for all when everyone went to the Smith Concert 
in the Lowell Auditorium. 


> 
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13th — Mrs. “T” had a field day taking pictures of the baseball game on this 
beautiful day in May. The game was wonderfully close and thoroughly 
thrilling. R. H. is going to lose a good pitcher when “Willy” leaves this 
year. 

17th — School has been in a dither all week and the excitement reached its peak 
today. That’s right — prom! We haven’t seen the girls looking quite 
so smooth since the Exeter Dance, and the decorations, punch, and 
orchestra made it the best of proms. 

20th — Kava did some beautiful swimming to win the meet. Don’t we all wish 
we could be as fast as Sally McDonald ? I’d love to have a picture of 
Anne Harvey in that tank suit ! 

21st — Those weary seniors had a wonderful time at O’Dea’s dinner party. Even 
a senior forgets her shoes occasionally, doesn ’t she, girls ? 

23rd — The Dramatic Club produced two very entertaining plays tonight. We 
bet Director Kellogg had the nervous twitch when the telephone wouldn’t 
ring. 

24th — Again the seniors journeyed off. This time to Boston to see “The Red 
Mill”. They returned to R. H. with sighs in remembrance of the gov- 
ernor. At least three of the girls screamed every time he smiled. 

25th — Mr. Noble showed pictures of sunny California at afternoon Vespers. 

M. J. Filer was quite taken with our Episcopalian gardener. 

29th — Exams are over ! Jubilee was at its peak. The seniors attended the Senior 
dinner at Mrs. McGay’s, and all faces were aglow when they read their 
place cards. Nicest treat of all was the telling of fortunes by Mrs. McGay 
before we left. Upon returning, we sang our Senior song to the under- 
grads, who, in turn, sang their song to us. Wonderful movies of this year’s 
fun followed. 

30th — As was expected, the seniors won the traditional spelling bee. Club suppers 
at night and all a bit sad to have it their last of the year. 

31st — What tans we acquired at Manchester, and how we loved it as we straggled 
back hot and happy after a wonderful day. 

J une 

2nd — Class Day. The Senior Luncheon was much fun to say nothing of the 
Class Day exercises which followed. H. D. R. 

THE RETURN ANDOVER DANCE 

As we reminisce about the wonderful experience of the Andover return 
dance, we regret that it is a never-to-be-forgotten thing of the past. A gala 
evening was spent dancing with old acquaintances and successfully adding a few 
more friends to an already abundant list. Many a lucky girl delightfully ac- 
cepted an invitation to the Andover Prom. As we stepped into the waiting bus 
and travelled back to Lowell and Rogers Hall, we felt assured that the dance 
had been a huge success. B. H. 
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NORTH CONWAY WEEK END 

With midyear exams just over, and gloom still hovering in the air, it was 
with much anticipation and expectancy that we started out for North Conway. 

The week end of January 27th to the 29th had at last arrived and we all 
had presented ourselves and our equipment at the lower slopes to begin skiing. 
Though we tried our best to appear learned on skiis, the tumbles and falls were 
taken by most and soon accepted to be part of the sport. 

The girls with their chaperons, Mrs. Tremble and Miss Breeden, were 
accommodated in the Chalet and received their delicious meals at the Eastern 
Slope Inn. 

It was with much regret when the time for departure arrived. 

S. S. 

EXETER DANCE 

On Saturday evening ; March first, the Rogers Hall glee club , entertained 
the faculty, guests, and the remainder of the student body with three selections 
from the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta ‘‘Patience”. Then, after the girls and 
Miss LeButt had taken their seats, the boys entertained us with other songs and 
orchestral pieces under the able direction of Mr. Landers. When this very en- 
joyable hour of musical entertainment was over, the girls met their dates and 
after much talk and laughter, and general getting acquainted, all sat down to 
eat Mrs. Tremble’s delicious dinner. The best part of the whole evening, 
however, came after dinner, when, to the strains of Bernie Larkin’s familiar 
band, about seventy-five couples danced the evening away in the gayly decorated 
gymnasium. 

Good things must always come to an end, they say, and so, with the slow 
dreamy music of “Good Night Sweetheart” humming in their ears, the girls 
said “good-bye” and “see you soon” to their dates, and I know, in the opinion 
of both boys and girls, a perfectly wonderful time was had by all ! 

A. E. 

CAE-KAVA BASKETBALL GAME 

We had practised for nearly two months and now the long-awaited day was 
here. Three o ’clock showed the Caes sitting on the stage and the Kavas hanging 
anxiously over the balcony. Finally, the game commenced with a center toss, and 
the Kavas started off with a “bang”. Ellen Daniloff made the first basket; then, 
many more followed until the score was piled high for the Kavas. Helen 
Robertson and Peggy Book deserve enormous praise for they played very well, but 
with the excellent and speedy passing of Anne Harvey and Nancy Davis, they 
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could do little to bring up their score. The game ended with the Kavas holding 
the score of 41 and the Caes 10. What a revenge for the hockey game ! 


THE TEAMS 


Cae 

Peggy Book, Captain 
Ann Edge 

Betsy Herrick (Manager) 
Helen Robertson 
Polly Sisson 
Topsy Wieber 

Subs 

Peter Baron 
Barbara Griffiths 
Anne Matthews 


Kava 

Ellen Daniloff 

Nancy Davis 

Anne Harvey 

Cynthia Kellogg (Captain) 

Emily Palmer (Manager) 

Catherine Spray 

Subs 

Nancy Hinckley 
Sally McDonald 
Marguerite Shutter M. M. 


DRAMATIC CLUB 

On Tuesday night, March 18th, the Dramatic Club, under the direction of 
Mrs. Pierce, presented two one-act plays to assembled students, faculty and 
parents. These presentations were performed with earnestness and spirit by our 
aspiring actresses and enthusiastically received by an appreciative audience. 

The first, The Florist Shop, by Winifred Hawkridge, was a comedy con- 
cerned with the trials and tribulations of the proprietress of a flower store and 
it presented many amusing character sketches in the forms of assorted customers 
and clerks, who vividly portrayed parts from that of a rejected suitor to a 
tough office boy. 

Cast 


Maude Ann Harvey 

Jesse Wells Ruth Ketchum 

James Jackson Mary Jane Filer 

Mrs. Slovsky Ellen Daniloff 

Henry Gloria Grahn 

The second play, When the Whirlwind Blows, by Essex Dane, was a drama 
woven around three women and took place in a peasant’s hut in Russia. The 
tense situation involving a peasant, a spying lady’s maid and the wife of a 
government official was fast moving and especially exciting with a surprise 
ending. 

Cast 

Madame Elizabeth Androya Cynthia Kellogg 

J osefa -. Ellen Daniloff 

Anna Ann Edge 


Our thanks to Jean Osmun, who so ably assisted with the staging and light- 
ing, and to Mrs. Pierce, who directed the girls in presenting the plays. 


C. K. 
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FOUNDER’S DAY 

May 7th dawned with a cheerless drizzle, but nothing could suppress our 
enthusiasm over a holiday. In the morning the semi-finals and finals of the 
badminton tournament were held. Nancy Richardson and Ann Edge played a 
fast set against Emily Palmer and Nancy Davis, who scored a Kava victory. 
In the finals, however, Cae was triumphant, with Ann Edge playing a close 
game against Emily Palmer. The rain prevented the annual baseball game ; as 
a result, relays, which Kava won 3-2, were held in the gym after a delicious 
lobster salad lunch. Festivities ended all too soon with memories of a perfect 
day still bright. And so to bed. 

E. D. 


CAE-KAVA BASEBALL GAME 

It looked as if Cae and Kava might not be able to play their annual baseball 
game for bad weather continued to intervene. However, Tuesday, May 13th, 
seemed like an ideal day and, thus, at three o’clock the game began. Kava 
started out beautifully as Nancy Davis hit two magnificent home runs. Soon 
Kava was far ahead, but not for long. The undying spirit of the Caes goaded 
them on until they had crept up one point ahead of the Kavas. The score was 
14-13 in favor of the Caes when the Kavas went hopefully up to bat for the last 
time. The bases were loaded, and it looked as if Kava would come out ahead, but 
alas, a third out and another baseball victory for the Caes. 


Teams 


Cae 

Peggy Book 

Ann Edge 

Elizabeth Filer 

Mary Jane Filer 

Barbara Griffiths 

Anne Matthews (Manager) 

Nancy Richardson 

Helen Robertson (Captain) 

Betty Scribner 

Topsy Wieber • 

Subs 

Bets}^ Herrick 
Polly Sisson 
Ruth Ketclium 


Kava 

Ellen Daniloff (Captain) 
Nancy Davis 
Mary Jean Fleeger 
Constance Gedney 
Cynthia Kellogg 
Mary Joy O’Dea 
Jean Osmun (Manager) 

Emily Palmer 
Marion Wilbur 
Betty Lou Wise 

Subs 

Nancy Hinckley 
Marilyn Cashman 

M. M. 
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OUR PROM— 1947 

Spring night, breezes gently blowing away the heat of day ; 

Fragrant lilac midst white apple blossoms — 

Twi-lit dining room, tables of delicious food ; 

Pleasant dinner; 

Short walk over the lawn and back again ; 

Soft, rhythmic music; 

Gay laughter following each couple ; 

Rested moments on lantern-lit porches ; 

Friends and better friends ; 

“Goodnight, Ladies” — until tomorrow; 

Tired but happy feet ; 

Slipping into bed 

For some, another year to wait ; 

For others, a happy memory. B. H. 

SWIMMING MEET 

Suspense and anticipation were keyed to their highest, as the participants 
of the swimming meet anxiously awaited the opening events of the meet. 

It was May 20th and again time for the annual rivalry between the two sister 
teams. 

The meet opened with the 40-yard dash, bringing three of Kava’s fastest 
swimmers into the finals with Sally McDonald producing a first. It then con- 
tinued in contesting various strokes for form racing via relays, and climaxed 
in the diving finals. The highest number of points for diving was obtained by 
Nancy Davis, another member of the Kava team. 

With a decisive score of 75 to 64, amid shouts of triumph and victory, Kava 
won the meet, thus ending the last athletic contest for the year. 


Peter Baron 
Martha Dow 
Ann Edge 
Barbara Griffiths 
Betsy Herrick 
Barbara Huyssoon 
Pixie Ranger 

Helen Robertson (Manager) 
Polly Sisson 
Linda Thomas 
Jane White 
Topsy Wieber 


Kava 

Marilyn Cashman 

Nancy Davis 

Constance Gedney 

Cynthia Kellogg 

Sally McDonald 

Melissa Mclntire (Manager) 

Emily Palmer 

Marguerite Shutter 

Dorothy Sylvestre 

Betty Lou Wise 


S. S. 
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DRAMATICS 

“ The Park Bench” was a success the night of May 23rd ; it was a simple one- 
act play describing a pickup in the park. A young man, played by Cynthia 
Kellogg, and a young woman, played by Mary Jane Filer, deceived each other 
by pretending to be of society. Both proved, at the end, to be a hard-working 
couple who had tired of their lack of wealth. A flower woman, played by Ann 
Edge, aided in their introduction. Miss Warren, played by Ruth Ketchum, gave 
away the story of the young girl’s make-believe. Two men, Jean Osmun and 
Gloria Grahn, then put an end to the young man’s deceit. Anne Harvey, who 
directed the play, stepped into Gloria ’s part at the very last minute. 

The other Dramatic Class play was called “ Overtones This was the story 
of two women — Margaret, played by Cynthia Kellogg, and Harriet, played by 
Ellen Daniloff — and their inner selves — Maggie, played by Ann Edge, and 
Hetty, by Carol Gross. The comedy was directed by Cynthia Kellogg and had 
many humorous lines. 

M. J. F. . 


BACCALAUREATE SERVICE 

The last Sunday morning at St. Anne’s for many of us came June 1st as the 
combined school and parents of seniors listened to Reverend Blackburn’s 
challenging reminder that we need not fear what lies ahead. 

o 


CLASS DAY— 1947 

Class Day is always an exciting and wonderful day for the Seniors in 
particular and the Undergraduates in general and this year was no exception. 
The families of the Seniors and the student body sat down to lunch at 1.15 and it 
was really rather difficult to eat Mrs. Tremble’s delicious meal and listen to the 
jingles read by each Senior, but somehow both were accomplished and both were 
highly appreciated as well. After this pleasant interlude everyone went into the 
schoolroom and there we had our traditional Club awards and individual room 
awards and R. H.’s. The Club presidents for next year were announced as 
Polly Sisson for Cae and Sally McDonald for Kava and then the Club songs were 
sung before the Seniors took over the remainder of the program. After the 
reading of the Prophecy and Class Will, the Seniors and Undergraduates sang 
their respective songs and with a faint feeling of sadness we closed our Class Day 
exercises for the year 1947. 


Cae Club 
Hockey 
Riding 
Badminton 
Baseball . 


Awards 

Kava Club 
Basketball 
Swimming 
Tennis 



“The Dramatics Class presents. . . 





Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Patience” 
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Posture Cup — Nancy Davis 
Tennis Cup — Marion Wilbur 
Badminton Award — Ann Edge 

Room Inspection — Barbara Huyssoon, Jean Osmun, Emily Palmer, Joanne Reed, 

Polly Sisson, Betty Lou Wise. 

R. H’s 

Cae — Peter Baron, Peggy Book, Ann Edge, Mary Jane Filer, Barbara Griffiths, 
Betsy Herrick, Anne Matthews, Nancy Richardson, Helen Robertson, 
Polly Sisson, Topsy Wieber. 

Kava — Marilyn Cashman, Ellen Daniloff, Nancy Davis, Cynthia Kellogg, Sally 
McDonald, Melissa Mclntire, Jean Osmun, Emily Palmer, Marion 
Wilbur, Betty Lou Wise. C. K. 

N> 

THE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERETTA 
On Monday, June 2, 1947, the Glee Club put on an exceptionally brilliant 
performance when they gave Gilbert and Sullivan’s operetta “Patience”, a 
humorous satire on aestheticism. • The amusing songs that the choruses sang had 
the audience in gales of laughter. The stars of the operetta did a magnificent 
job on the solos and dialogue ; the entertaining lines were spoken with perfection 
and their humor was portrayed to the utmost. Bunthorne, played by Gloria 
Grahn, and Grosvenor, by Ann Edge, were the two aesthetic poets with whom the 
rapturous maidens had fallen in love, thus abandoning their former admirers, the 
Queeo ’s Dragoons, much to the latters ’ disgust. Patience, whom Dorothy Huse 
represented admirably, finally captured Grosvenor, leaving poor Bunthorne with 
a drooping lily. Much credit should go to Lady Jane, played by Betty Huyssoon, 
and the inimitable trio of the Colonel, the Duke, and the Major, acted respectively 
by Cynthia Kellogg, Nancy Richardson, and Nancy Davis, for making the show 
so completely comical. 

Last, but definitely not least, thanks and orchids are due to Miss LeButt and 
Mrs. Pearce, who made the evening so very successful and enjoyable. 


Officers of 
The Dragoon 
Guards 


Cast op Characters 

A Colonel Calverly 

■ Major Murgatroyd 

Lieutenant, the Duke of Dunstable . 

/ 1 

Reginald Bunthorne, a Fleshly Poet 

Archibald Grosvenor, an Idyllic Poet 

Mr. Bunthhorne’s Solicitor 

The Lady Angela') 

The Lady Saphir. 1. . . .Rapturous Maidens 

The Lady Ella 

The Lady Jane 

Patience, a Dairymaid 


Cynthia Kellogg 

Nancy Richardson 

Nancy Davis 

Gloria Grahn 

Ann Edge 

Ann Harvey 

Ruth Ketchum 

Betty Lou Wise 

Anne Mathews 

Betty Huyssoon 

Dorothy Huse 
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Chorus of Rapturous Maidens 


Jane Buck 
Marilyn Cashman 
Elizabeth Depoian 
Martha Dow 
Betsy Herrick 
Barbara Huyssoon 
Elizabeth Langevin 
Ann Maxson 


Sally McDonald 
Mary Monroe 
Jane Partelo 
Joanne Reed 
Sylvia Sisson 
Ann Tankersley 
Florence Tornquist 
Joan Tuthill 


Officers of the Dragoon Guards 


Josephine Bishop 


Julia O’Brien 

Margaret Book 


Jean Osmun 

Ellen Daniloff 


Emily Palmer 

Ann Fletcher 


Helen Robertson 

Constance Gedney 


Frances Rogers 

Helen Gosnell 


Elizabeth Scribner 

Nancy Hinckley 


Jane White 

Melissa McIntire 

Scenery 

Adele Wieber 


Backdrops designed by Emily Palmer and Carol Gross 
Executed by members of the Art Class under the direction of 

Mrs. Delphine Dunn 

Accompanists Miss LeButt 

Dorothy Sylvestre 

E. D. 

COMMENCEMENT 

A kindly fate put a restraining hand on spring showers for a short time 
while the Commencement exercises were being held. The Seniors marched to the 
familiar strains of “ Pomp and Circumstance” to their seats on the stage. After 
a most thought-provoking talk by the Reverend John C. Schroeder, professor of 
Religion at Yale University, on the actual freedom in life, Mr. Philip S. Marden, 
of the Board of Trustees, gave each Senior her diploma. Florence Tornquist, 
class president, presented Mrs. McGay and the school with the gift of a com- 
bination radio-phonograph for the library in the Hall. Mrs. McGay then 
addressed the Seniors with a few well-put and pertinent words. The various 
school honors were awarded, and the school song was sung with great fervor. 
Following the benediction, the Seniors marched from the Gym, the “Marche 
Militaire” still ringing in their ears. The long-awaited moment had come and 
gone, and the class of 1947 became alumnae of Rogers Hall. 



Junior Class 



The Council 


Freshmen and Sophomore Classes 







“Saint Francis Keeps Christmas at Greccio” 
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AWARDS AND HONORS 

The Underhill Honor — College Preparatory 

Cynthia Kellogg 

Parsons Honor — Ellen Daniloff 

Honor Roll — Average 85% or above 


Margaret Book 
Jane Buck 
Marilyn Cashman 
Ellen Daniloff 
Ann Edge 
Betty Huyssoon 
Cynthia Kellogg 


Joan Macdonald 
Mary Monroe 


Alice Ranger 
Nancy Richardson 


Helen Robertson 
Betty Lou Wise 


Helen Hill Award — Cynthia Kellogg 
Athletic Cup — Emily Palmer 
Honorable Mention — Ann Edge 
Art Prize — Betty Huyssoon 
Dramatics — Ann Edge 
Music Appreciation — Cynthia Kellogg 


Honorable Mention 

Marilyn Cashman 
Ellen Daniloff 
Ann Edge 
Betty Huyssoon 
Alice Ranger 
Florence Tornquist 


Current Events 

Ellen Daniloff 
Betty Lou Wise 

Honorable Mention 
Betty Huyssoon 
Cynthia Kellogg 
Betty Scribner 


Splinters 


Short Story — Mary Jane Filer 
Poetry — Ellen Daniloff 
Essay — Josephine Bishop 


E. D. 



d Alumnae V\ (ezvs 


Births 

A son, Alfred W. Atkins, HI, to Mr. and Mrs. Alfred W. Atkins, Jr. (Audrey 
Ward) on April 9, 1947. 

A second daughter to Dr. and Mrs. Paul E. Tucker (Evelyn Porter) on 
February 3, 1947. 

A second son, Richard McLean to Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Zacher (Priscilla 
Spalding) on February 4, 1947. 

A son, Christopher Morgan, to Rev. and Mrs. Morgan Porteus (Martha 
Walsh) on May 25, 1947. 

A daughter, Elsa Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Smith (Elsa Walker) 
on March 1, 1947. 

A daughter, Katherine Burr, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert MacPherson (Joan 
Wallace) on February 2, 1947. 

A daughter, Allis Champion, to Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur Starr Brooks (Emily 
Jane Boyer) on May 17, 1947. 

A daughter, Gailan Holmes, to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick L. Porter (Ann 
Underhill) on May 8, 1947. 


Engagements 

Katherine Safford to Mr. Robert W. Goy of Plymouth, Michigan. 

Joan Hartigan to Mr. Richard C. Simmers of Andover, Massachusetts. 

Raemary Chase to Mr. John Cortelyou Duryea of Belrose, Long Island. 

Elizabeth Dowse to Mr. Andrea C. Reggio of Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Marianne Robertson to Mr. Earl Burgess MaeCuish of Pictou, Nova Scotia. 
Marianne has been for her junior year an exchange student from Smith at the 
University of Toronto. 
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Anne Patterson to Mr. Robert Twogood of Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

Amelia Jordan to Mr. James L. Cousin of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 

Mary Lou Meginnity to Mr. William Ashton Dolman Pond of California. 

Marriages 

December 20, 1946 — Judith Enos to Mr. John Scott Andrews in Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

February 1, 1947 — Yvonne Yntema to Mr. Guy S. Garber, Jr., in Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

February 8, 1947 — Anne Biggs to Mr. Robert Leslie Nelson in Danbury, 
Connecticut. 

February 22, 1947 — Elizabeth Pratt to Mr. Campbell DeMallie in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

June 7, 1947 — Virginia Henline to Mr. John Downing Fripp in Bronxville, 
New York. 

June 7, 1947 — Priscilla Posey to Mr. Richard Areson Clark in Brookfield, 
Connecticut. 

June 8, 1947 — Elizabeth Wenigmann to Mr. Kenneth Murchison Leghorn in 
Lowell Massachusetts. 

June 14, 1947 — Anne Haughton to Mr. Raymond Stark Hansen in Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 

June 14, 1947 — Loraine Wilson to Mr. Lawrence Alba Livingston in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. 

June 14, 1947 — Kathleen Dowd to Mr. William Joseph Murphy in Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts. 

June 14, 1947 — Joanne Roberts to Mr. John Edward Thompson in Toledo, 
Ohio. Vera Mae Adams and Mary McDonald Ford (Mrs. John Ford, III) were 
in the wedding party. 

June 28, 1947 — Eleanor Dodge to Mr. John David Sullivan in La Jolla, 
California. 

' ITEMS OF INTEREST 

Graduating from colleges this June are : Betty Jean Hutchins from the 
University of Michigan; Jean Lord and Joan Jackson from Smith; Millicent 
Cotter from Wellesley; Virginia and Gloria Hamel from Georgian Court; 
Constance Overesch from Bradford ; Harriet Huff from Briarcliff ; Glenn Ellis 
from Sarah Lawrence ; Eloise Fischer from Northwestern ; Nancy Goodhue from 
Syracuse; Mary Lord and Katherine Safford from Radcliffe; Dora Wiebenson 
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from Vassal 1 : Rutli MacAusland from Lesley; Mary Lou Rayburn from Finch; 
Carolyn Riggs from Pine Manor. 

Carol Brooks was a recent visitor at the school following a four-months visit 
in South America. 

Helen Fogg was a featured speaker at the Boston City Club during the 
anniversary week of the American Unitarian Association. 

Phyllis Darling was a member of the May Queen’s Court at Pembroke and 
in the cast of the Brown University Musical Show. 

Katherine Safford was one of nine Radcliffe seniors to graduate magna cum 
laude and will have a teaching fellowship at the University of Indiana. 

Barbara Marden with Frances Reilly gave a recital for the benefit of the local 
Smith Anniversary Fund and also played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on Dartmouth night at the Pops Concert. 

Recent alumnae back for Commencement were Nancy Jones, Elisabeth 
Kurth, Jewel Currier, Elizabeth Reilly, Janet Goldthwait, and Barbara Bowes. 

Jean McGay Curtiss of Perrysburg, Ohio, was here for a brief visit following 
her Fifth Reunion at Smith. 
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Courier-Citizen Company 

General Printers 

* 


JACKSON STREET LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Your Neighbors Know — 


Ask them about Wilson's better fuels 
and better heating service. 


E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Dial 6328 Dial 2-3891 


JEDDO COAL 
CLEERCOAL 
RED SPOT COAL 
FUEL OIL 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
RED ASH 
AMBRICOAL 
RANGE OIL 




COMPLETE AUTOMATIC HEATING SERVICE 

with 

DELCO OIL BURNERS 

DELCO BOILER-BURNER UNITS 

DELCO AIR CONDITIONING 

STOKOL COAL STOKERS 

(Anthracite or Bituminous) 
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jjrockelman brothers, Inc. 

CN^ew England’s dreading 
Food ^Merchants 
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Dependable Insurance 
Since 1865 

g 

FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 

Telephone Lowell 6838 



“ Say it with Flowers ' ” 


FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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E. C. PEARSON CO., INC. 


Interior Decorators and Painting Contractors 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
WALLPAPERS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


95 BRIDGE STREET 


LOWELL, MASS. 


1121 POLLARD’S ‘111 

For over 1 10 j years 
Lowell's Leading Department Store 

8 

LOWELL BORN .’. LOWELL OWNED LOWELL MANAGED 

8 

MERRIMACK- PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS 


i 
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J^oweir s J^argest Furniture House 

Established 1886 


FIVE FLOORS OF FURNITURE 

65fi00 Square Feet of Display Space 19 Departments 55 Years of Experience 



boston’s distinctive store 

(famous 

THROUGHOUT THE NATION FOR 

(food Cjfoods & Delicacies 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

BOSTON 

Stores in Boston, Belmont, 

Brookline & Newton 
Mail and Telephone Orders 
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^‘‘Sixme/kwcfie 

^((Merchandise of ChCEfRfT Only 


zM'iss Howe 

GOWNS - SPORT CLOTHES - HATS - BAGS 
COSTUME JEWELRY - HOSIERY 

181 EAST MERRIMACK STREET 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

The Nearest Shop to Rogers Hall 


Qompliments of 

€. H. HOBSON & SON 
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Compliments of 

LOWELL’S OLDEST FOOD STORE 

T. A. Whelan 

312 Central Street 


MERRIMACK SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 


^Always leased to Serve Tou 



CANDY • FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEA ROOM 


CATERING- ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 

At the Clock in the Square 


DIAMOND TAXI 

tel 6861 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 


PROMPT, COURTEOUS, SAFETY, COMFORT 
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Qherry & dob's 

L O W E L L 

The House of FASHIONS THAT PLEASE 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

. . ROGERS HALL . . 

GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 

JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

71 1 BOYLSTON STREET /. BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


WOOD ABBOTT CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1872 

c i Diamond ^Merchants and Jewelers 

135 CENTRAL STREET LOWELL, MASS. 

Unusual Gifts of All Kinds at Prices to Fit Any Purse 

PRINCE-COTTER 

fewelers 

DIAMOND and GIFT SPECIALISTS 


CLASS PINS, RINGS and NOVELTIES 


104 MERRIMACK STREET 
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Compliments 

Compliments of 

C. B. COBURN CO. 

DR. FRANK BRADY 

Established 1837 

63 MARKET ST. 


Compliments of 

Compliments of 

THE BRADT'S SALTINE CO. 

DR. W. E. PORTER 

Optometrist 

MALOOF'S 

Trudy Hall Juniors 

Kay Dunhill Dresses 

Florentine Jewelry 

Greeting Cards 

Dobbs Hats 

64 MERRIMACK STREET 

EXCLUSIVELY AT 

LOWELL, MASS. 

* 4' 

ft* 

MACARTNEY’S 

f 


Dodge , Plymouth 


DAN O’DEA, Inc. 

Moody, Tilden and Colburn Sts. Phone 8451 

Lowell, Mass. 


Sales and Service 
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Greeting cards for all members of the 
family for all seasons of the year. 

DILLON 

PHOTO FINISHING 

• 

DONALDSON'S 

LOWELL, MASS. 

"On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St." 

for 

“Bonded Qleaning ’ 

5 EAST MERRIMACK ST. 

Tel. 8404 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

(1917 - 1935) 

Compliments of 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

REAL ESTATE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

40 Central street 

LOWELL. MASS. 

GRAHAM R. ^HIDDEN 
Insurance Agency 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Tel . 3-0831 


Compliments of 

Compliments of 

NICHOLS 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

Tea &? Coffee Store 

* 

35 H JOHN STREET 

LULL & HARTFORD 

Lowell Headquarters for 

Sjymtinq Qaodd, 

Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Since 1832 * 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

SKIS and SKIING EQUIPMENT 
WOMEN’S SHOE SKATES 

{All Styles — Rink, Fancy, etc.) 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 

34 Prescott Street Tel. 8311 

Telephone 2-6653 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 
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STATIONERS 


GIFT SHOP— TOY SHOP 

Victory Garden Headquarters 

Typewriters For Sale and For Rent 

THOMPSON’S SKI CABIN 

G. C. PRINCE & SON 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 

254 Merrimack Street 

Compliments 

of 

We enjoy serving you! 

YELLOW CAB CO. 

Dial 8777 

JOHN VLAHOS 

At the Railroad Station 

Lowell, Massachusetts 

Compliments of 

FINEST OF SEA FOOD 

IN SEASON 

“For Your Health's Sake , Eat 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

More Fish" 

W. J. HOARE 

Tel. 2-3571 461 Lawrence St. 

BARROWS TRAVEL 
SERVICE 

MAIN OFFICE 

62 CENTRAL STREET 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Tel. 9319 

Compliments of a 

FRIEND 

< 
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Compliments 

of 

American Cleaning Co. 


One hundred and six years a prescription store 

F. and E. BAILEY & CO. 

J. E. O’Brien, Registered Pharmacist, Mgr. 

Prescription Specialists 


19 Merrimack St. 19 John St. 

Lowell, Mass. 


DERBY ELECTRIC CO. 

Everything Electrical 

• 

40 MIDDLE ST. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


EPICURE 


Lowell's Finest 

TEA ROOM AND RESTAURANT 

Compliments 

of 

• 

A delightful, pleasant tea room where you 
can enjoy meeting your friends. 

GAUMONT BROTHERS 

In the heart of the business district. 


LOWELL, MASS. 



KNITTING YARNS 



Josef’s 


100% All New Wool 

Baby Blankets — Throws 


Dial 6331 


MEANS WEAVE 

133 Middle St. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Geo. A. Gookin Company 

77 Middle Street 

Lowellj Mass. 

Tel. 2-1612—6715 

Authorized Furniture 

Armstrong Floor Window Shades 

Contractors Carpets 

Compliments of 

Middlesex Supply Co. 

104-110 MIDDLESEX STREET 

86 MIDDLESEX STREET 

534 MERRIMACK STREET 

Telephone 6811 

I^JRP 

IkWopucU 

Established 1898 Telephone 2-4771 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE 
and METAL 

“Drink More Milk 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 

for Your Better Health ** 

Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds 
of Roofing Material 
“ Approved Bird Roofer ” 

147 Rock Street Lowell, Mass. 










